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Art. 1—TuHxE RELIGION OF GEOLOGY AND ITS CONNECTED 
Sciences. By Edward Hitchcock, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Amherst College, and Professor of Natural Theo- 
logy and Geology. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
1851. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Dr. HitcHcock has long been one of the most laborious 
cultivators and popular teachers of geology in our country. * 
Naturally ardent, ambitious of success in whatever he 
undertakes, and excited by the prospect of novel and bril- 
liant discoveries, he has pursued his profession with an 
ardor approaching to enthusiasm, and has gained in it, by 
his investigations of the strata of Massachusetts, his lectures, 
and his publications, a highly flattering rank. As he is a 
clergyman and professor of natural theology in the institu- 
tion of which he is president, and as his speculations in 
respect to the age and history of the earth are regarded by 

many in the sacred office and others as at war with the 
teachings of the Scriptures, he has naturally felt desirous to 
free them from that objection, and has accordingly made it 
the object of several of his essays or treatises to reconcile the 
‘history of the creation in Genesis with his theory; and 
VOL. V.—NO. III. 23 
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that is especially his aim in this volume. Of the accuracy 
of the views he advances, he has the most undoubting con- 
viction. He regards geology as, in an eminent sense, a 
science, founded on indubitable principles. He holds that 
the great speculative conclusions which he has reached are 
demonstrated by the most certain and ample evidences, and 
deems it as rash and unphilosophical to reject or doubt 
them as it were to question the great truths of astronomy 
that are deduced from the law of gravitation; maintains 
that they should be taken as a key to the meaning of the 
narrative in Genesis of the creation; holds that they are the 
only means by which its genuine import can be discerned ; 
and regards the disbelief and disapprobation with which many 
reject them as having their ground in ignorance, prejudice, 
or bigotry. He holds that geology, according to his con- 
struction of it, instead of being hostile to revelation, is its 
most genial and effective auxiliary, and reflects a clearer 
and more dazzling light on the attributes and purposes of 
God than any other branch of knowledge; and claims that 
it ought for that reason to be a subject of study in schools 
and academies, and made familiar in their early years to 
those universally who enjoy the benefits of education. 

The favorable reception which his volume has met from 
critics and readers, and the large influence it is exerting, 
render the question whether his views are legitimate or not 
one of much interest. If they are just, they assuredly 
ought to be freed from some very formidable difficulties with 
which they are now embarrassed, and verified by more deci- 
sive evidence. If they are wrong, they cannot but prove in 
a high degree mischievous, and ought to be confuted and 
abandoned. 

What, then, is their character? Is geology, as he exhibits 
it, a science of such indisputable principles as he alleges? 
Are the assumptions on which he proceeds, and the specula- 
tive conclusions which he has adopted, founded on such 
indubitable evidence as he supposes? Are his theories 
unobnoxious to the charge of contradicting the teachings of. 
the Scriptures? Can they. with propriety be taken as a key 
to the meaning of the sacred writings? Are they entitled 
to the credit of reflecting so peculiar and brilliant a light as 
he represents on the doctrines of natural theology ? 
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We certainly know of no grounds on which an affirmative 
answer can be given to these questions. We should find 
ourselves perplexed with the most formidable obstacles were 
we to attempt to maintain his system. He is, in our judg- 
ment, altogether mistaken. We believe his theory is not 
only unsupported by any adequate evidence, but is at open 
war alike with the laws of nature and the teachings of revela- 
tion; and that, instead of an auxiliary to Christianity, it 
must naturally prove, very much in proportion to the influ- 
ence it exerts, the means of weakening the faith of its 
readers in the inspiration of the Scriptures, and leading them 
to substitute a religion of speculation and fancy for that of 
the Bible. Under this persuasion, we propose to state some 
of the principal objections to which it seems to us to be 
open, and shall rely on the candor and love of truth 
which he and other geologists of the rank to which he 
belongs, are accustomed to exhibit, to give them the consi- 
deration to which they are entitled. 

We dissent at the outset from the representation he gives 
of the writers who have from timé to time questioned the 
accuracy of the theory he entertains, and urged as a fatal 
objection to it, the contradiction which it presents to the 
Scriptural history of the creation, He exhibits them uni- 
versally as not only altogether mistaken, profoundly ignorant 
of the subject, and the victims of prejudice, but as animated 
by a bigoted and malevolent spirit. He says:— 


“Men of respectable ability and decided :friends of revelation, 
having got fully impressed with the belief that the views of geolo- 
gists are hostile to the Bible, have set themselves to the examination 
of their writings, not so much with a view of understanding the sub- 
ject, as of finding contradictions and untenable positions. The next 
step has been to write a book against geology, abounding, as we 
might expect from men of warm temperament, of such prejudices, 
and without a practical knowledge of geology, with striking misap- 
prehensions of facts and opinions, with positive and dogmatic asser- 
tions, with severe personal insinuations, great ignorance of correct rea- 
soning in geology, and the substitution of wild and extravagant 
hypotheses for geological theories.” —P. 17. 


This had its origin, we fear, in a measure, in the very pre- 
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judice and party feeling which he ascribes to those writers ; 
and is neither just to them nor to the reader, whom it is 
adapted to prepossess with a distrust of those who venture to 
question the truth of the geological theory, as of course 
ignorant and malevolent. We shall not undertake to apolo- 
gize for the faults, either of opinion, temper, or style, into 
which those writers fell. They are undoubtedly numerous and 
grave. Their error, however, lay not in their “belief that 
the views of geologists are hostile to the Bible,” but in their 
not selecting the proper method of demonstrating that that 
is their character. If, in place of wasting their labor in a 
large degree on points of subordinate consequence, they had 
on the one hand thoroughly analysed the theory, and 
pointed out the fact, that instead of being based on indisput- 
able truths, it is founded on mere assumptions that are 
neither proved nor consistent with the laws of matter, they 
would have effectually confuted it; and had they, on the 
other hand, unfolded the full import of the record of the 
creation in Genesis, they would have shown that the doc- 
trine of the theory can never be reconciled with that narra- 
tive. But however unfortunately they missed their aim by 
not discerning the method by which it was to be attained, 
they are not deserving of the reproaches with which Dr. H. 
assails them. Instead, they are entitled to credit for point- 
ing out the error of the geological theory in relation to the 
origin of the world, and endeavoring to vindicate the truth 
of the Scriptural history respecting it. Nor are they of so 
low a rank as speculatists and reasoners, as Dr. H. represents. 
Great as their mistakes are, they are not greater than those 
into which the geologists themselves have fallen; nor are 
the hypotheses and assumptions which they advance either 
more baseless or absurd than those which form the staple 
of the theory which Dr. H. himself advances. The truth is, 
the subject has been sadly misunderstood by both parties. 
Instead, therefore, of endeavoring to beat down those who 
object to their theory by imputations of ignorance, prejudice, 
and bigotry, as geologists have been too much inclined to 
do, and attempting to win the confidence of their readers by 
claiming the sanction of science for their doctrines, it would 
be wiser in them calmly to consider the objections of their 
opponents, and avail themselves of the aid which they fur- 
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nish to free their theory from the great errors with which it 
is indisputably embarrassed. 

Nor is it peculiar to the opponents of the theory that they 
have missed the great points on which the controversy 
turns, and failed to furnish their readers with the means of 
a just judgment respecting it. That is equally a fault of 
geologists, and of Dr. Hitchcock himself in the volume 
under consideration. To enable his readers to form a just 
estimate of the subject, he should have stated clearly what 
the real questions are that are’ at issue; and in order to do 
that, he should have pointed out the distinction between 
practical and speculative geology, and apprised them that 
the great facts of the science, which belong exclusively to 
the former, are not involved in the controversy respecting 
the age of the world; that the doctrine of its great antiquity 
belongs entirely to the speculative branch of the science, 
and is founded wholly, not on the nature, bulk, or condition 
of the strata, but on mere assumptions or hypotheses 
respecting the sources from which their elements were 
drawn, and the agents and processes to which they owe their 
formation ; and that consequently the real point in debate 
is, simply whether those assumptions and hypotheses are 
consistent with the laws of matter, and demonstrated, or 
demonstrable, by satisfactory evidence. Not a hint, how- 
ever, of this important fact has fallen from his pen. He 
conducts his whole discussion as though the question at 
issue respected the facts of the strata that are within the 
sphere of our observation, and are ascertained and demon- 
strated by the eye and hand: not mere hypotheses or 
assumptions respecting the causes of those facts, or the 
mode of their production. “The substitution of wild and 
extravagant hypotheses for geological theories ”—/facts, he 
probably .means—he represents as the fault exclusively of 
those who have assailed “the views’ which “ geologists” 
entertain. No conception, therefore, of the ground on 
which the question in debate really turns would ever be 
gained by those who take him as a guide. They would 
naturally suppose it depends wholly on the question whether 
the great facts of the strata that lie within our reach and 
are determinable by the eye and hand, are what geologists 
represent them to be; and that the denial accordingly of 
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their theory of the age of the earth, is a denial of those 
facts. We do not suppose by any means that Dr. Hitchcock 
thus intentionally concealed the real points that are at issue, 
and gave a false view of the ground of his theory, in order 
to escape difficulties he felt unwilling to meet, and beguile 
his readers into an assent to his theory, to which a just 
exhibition of the subject would have been an obstacle. He 
presented the question, undoubtedly, in the attitude in which 
he contemplates it. He has himself fallen into the very 
mistake into which his representations are adapted to lead 
others; nor is it peculiar to him, but is common to the 
whole body of geologists who hold the doctrine of the great 
age of the earth. Instead, therefore, of having so thoroughly 
mastered the subject as he represents, both he and they are 
involved in the most extraordinary misconceptions of it, and 
give as emphatic proofs of “striking” errors in respect to 
“ facts and opinions,” “‘ great ignorance of correct reasoning 
in geology,” and a disposition to “ substitute wild and extra- 
vagant hypotheses” for facts, as are exhibited by Penn, Fair- 
holm, Young, Cole, Wilson, or any of the other opponents 
of his theory whom he reproaches with those faults. 

He ascribes to those writers, moreover, a far higher 
influence than they have ever exerted. He represents it as 
the effect of their writings that the religious, generally, are 
so reluctant to assent to the geological theory respecting the 
age of the world. He says :— 


“The warm zeal displayed and doubtless felt by these writers for 
the Bible ; their familiar reference to eminent geological authors, as 
if they understood them ; the skill in philology which they frequently 
exhibit ; and the want of a widespread and accurate knowledge of 
geology in the community, have given to their works a far more 
extensive circulation than those works have had that view geology 
as illustrating and not opposing revelation. The consequence is, that 
the public mind is possessed of many prejudices unfavorable to the 
religious bearings of geology, and unfavorable-to an impartial exami- 
nation of its claims.”—Pp. 18, 19. 


This, we doubt not, is altogether mistaken. The objections, 
in ninety-nine cases in a hundred, that are felt to the doc- 
trines of the theory, have their origin in the point-blank 
contradiction which it presents to the Mosaic history of the 
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creation, and rise spontaneously and necessarily in the minds 
of those who entertain them. 

The works to which he refers have had indeed but a very 
limited circulation in this country. Mr. Fairholm’s is the 
only one among them, as far as we are aware, that has been 
republished here. We doubt whether Dr. Hitchcock can 
find a hundred individuals in the country, even including 
the geologists themselves, who ever read- Penn’s volumes, or 
those of Cole, Young, Nolan, or Wilson. We should. not 
_ be at all surprised, so rarely are they met with, should it 
have happened that he has not himself read them. The 
truth is, that the geologists here, so far from having had to 
contend with a powerful phalanx of writers, have scarcely 
had any opponents; and have not only been allowed to lec- 
ture and publish, almost without obstruction, but have 
enjoyed the direct support, in a very large degree, of both 
the secular and religious press. No complaint could be 
more groundless and unjust than that they have had to 
encounter illiberal opposition. The dispositions manifested 
towards them generally, have been eminently friendly. The 
extraordinary and brilliant discoveries made by the cultiva- 
tors of the science abroad especially, and the important 
benefits that result from them to the arts, early invested the 
subject with unusual interest to all classes, excited an eager 
desire to become acquainted with its leading facts, and 
secured to those who lectured on it, large and attentive 
audiences, and to those who published, numerous readers. 
The opposition with which they have had to contend, had 
its origin accordingly, not in the objections of those foreign 
writers, but solely in the contradictions presented by their 
speculations to the teachings of the Scriptures; and the rea- 
son that they have not silenced their opponents is solely, 
that they have not freed their theory from that objection. 

That geology, indeed, instead of an exact science, is yet 
in a very crude state, and that Dr. Hitchcock himself, in 
place of having thoroughly mastered its great questions, 
has but very inadequate and mistaken views respecting 
them, is indicated by the errors into which he has fallen in 
respect to what he represents as the principles of the science. 
He says, in reference to the prejudices which he supposes to 
prevail in regard to it: 
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“Under these circumstances, all that I can do is to state what I 
apprehend to be the established principles of the science that have a 
bearing upon religious truth, and refer my hearers to standard works 
on the subject for proof that they are true. If any will not take the 
trouble to examine the proof, I trust they will have candor and 
impartiality enough not to deny my positions.”—P. 19. 


He thus implies that the propositions he was about to 
state are “ established principles of the science,” from which 
the conclusion respecting the age of the world, that is . 
rejected by his opponents, is deduced by a scientific process ; 
and that if his positions are not denied, there can be no con- 
sistent denial of the theory which he professedly founds on 
them. They are not, however, such principles. Practical 
geology indeed has no principles. It consists of facts that are 
ascertained by the eye, or touch, exclusively, not by a 
mathematical or logical process, from self-evident axioms, 
or abstract truths. Nor has theoretical geology, any 
established principles, like those of geometry, astronomy, 
and other similar branches of knowledge. In astronomy, 
for example, the laws of gravity and motion enable the 
inquirer to reason back from the present position of the earth 
in relation to the other planetary bodies and the sun, to 
the position it occupied in relation to them, at any past 
epoch. But theoretical geology has no such principles by 
which the investigator can reason back from the present 
structure of the earth’s crust, and determine what the con- 
dition was originally of the elements of which it consists ; 
where they were deposited immediately anterior to their 
transference to the localities they now occupy; what the 
processes were by which they were wrought into their pre- 
sent forms ; and what the periods were that were occupied by 
those processes. All our knowledge of those subjects that 
is gained by the study of the globe itself, in contradistinction 
from the teachings of revelation, is acquired by the exami- 
nation of the surface of the earth, and notice of the agents 
that are now producing changes in it, and is the result of 
observation, not reasoned out from general physical laws, or 
abstract propositions. The views we adopt that lie beyond 
that circle of observation, are views of probabilities only, or 
possibilities, not certainties, demonstrated like the conclu- 
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sions in astronomy by a scientific process. Dr. Hitchcock’s 
representation, therefore, that the science has such 
“established principles,” is altogether mistaken, and is 
adapted wholly to mislead his readers. The positions indeed 
which he proceeds to state under that name, instead of geo- 
logical principles, are nothing more, with one or two excep- 
tions, than mere facts, or supposed facts of the science, and 
inferences he deduces from them respecting the period 
occupied in the formation of the strata, and the age of the 
world. Thus, the first which he presents, instead of a 
principle, he himself denominates a conclusion. 


“The first important conclusion to which every careful observer 
will come is, that the rocks of all sorts which compose the present 
crust of the globe, so far as it has been explored, at least to the depth 
of several miles, appear to have been the result of second causes; 
that is, they are now in a different state from that in which they 
were originally created.”—P. 19. 


This, instead of a scientific principle, is thus a mere “ con- 
clusion,” and a conclusion obtained by the observation of 
appearances, and furnishes no basis for an inference respecting 
the sources from which the materials of the rocks were 
derived, or the period which was occupied in their construe- 
tion. , 

His fourth position is at an equal distance from a scientific 
principle. 


“Tt is demonstrated that the present continents of the globe, with 
perhaps the exception of some of the highest mountains, have for a 
long period constituted the bottom of the ocean, and have been 
subsequently either elevated into their present position, or the waters 
have been drained off from their surface. This is probably the most 
important principle in geology; and though regarded with much 
scepticism by many, it is as satisfactorily proved as any principle of 
physical science not resting on mathematical demonstration.”—P., 21. 


But this, instead of a “principle of geology,” is a mere 
fact, and a fact, by his own representation, that is ascertained 
by observation; not deduced by a scientific process. In 
place of a principle of theoretical geology by which the 
phenomena of the earth’s crust are to be solved, it- is itself 
one of the facts which it is the express office of that branch 
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of the science to explain. His sixth position is still more 
unworthy of the rank of a principle of the science. 


“ The fossiliferous rocks, or such as contain animals and plants, are 
not less than six or seven miles in perpendicular thickness, and are 
composed of hundreds of alternating layers of different kinds, all of 
which appear to have been deposited, just as rocks are now forming, 
at the bottom of lakes and seas; and hence, their deposition must 
have occupied an immense period of time. Even if we admit that 
this deposition went on in particular places much faster than at 
present, a variety of facts forbids the supposition that this was the 
general mode of their formation.”—P. 21. 


This position thus, instead of a principle, consists, first, of 
the two facts that the fossiliferous rocks are of great thick- 
ness, and that they are composed of a great number of layers; 
next, of the supposed or asserted fact, that they “appear” to 
have been deposited just as rocks are now forming; and 
lastly, of the inference from this supposed and those real 
facts, of the period which their deposition occupied, Can 
anything transcend the misapprehension Dr. Hitchcock indi- 
cates in denominating this complication of fact, appearance, 
and inference, a principle of the science? In place of a 
principle by which the great problems of theoretical geology 
are to be explained, they are themselves the identical facts 
and problems which it is the office of that branch of the 
science to resolve. 

+ Of the same character are his seventh, eighth, and ninth 
imagined principles. 


“The remains of animals and plants found in the earth are not 
mingled confusedly together, but are found arranged, for the most 
part, in as much order as the drawers of a well regulated cabinet. 
In general, they appear to have lived and died on or near the spots 
where they are now found; and as countless millions of these 
remains are often found piled together so as to: form almost entire 
mountains, the periods requisite for their formation must have been 
immensely long, as was taught in the preceding proposition. 

“Still further confirmation of the same important principle is found 
in the well established fact, that there have been upon the globe, 
previous to the existing races, not less than five distinct periods of 
organized existence ; that is, five great groups of animals and plants, 
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so completely independent that no species whatever is found in more 
than one of them, have lived and successively passed away before the 
creation of the races that now occupy the surface. Other standard 
writers make the number of these periods as many as twelve. 
Comparative anatomy testifies that, so unlike in structure were these 
different groups, that they could not have co-existed in the same 
climate and other external circumstances. 

“In the earliest times in which animals and plants lived, the 
climate over the whole globe appears to have been as warm as, or 
even warmer than, it is now between the tropics; and the slow 
change from warmer to colder appears to have been the chief cause 
of the successive destruction of the different races ; and new ones were 
created, better adapted to the altered condition of the globe; and yet 
each group seems to have occupied the globe through a period of 
great length; so that we have here another evidence of the vast 
cycles of duration that must have rolled away ever since the earth 
became a habitable globe.”—Pp. 21, 22. 


Can any one fail to see that the mixture of fact, appear- 
ance, opinion, and inference of which these propositions 
consist, are not scientific principles? These facts and appear- 
ances are the very things which it is the business of 
theoretical geology to resolve; not maxims or laws by which 
the great problems of that branch of the science are to be 
determined—namely, whence it was that the materials of 
which the strata consist were derived; what the agents and 
processes were by which they were transferred to their pre- 
sent localities, and wrought into their present forms; and 
what the periods were that were occupied in their construc- 
tion. 

We add two more out of his seventeen “ principles.” 


“ The surface of the earth has undergone an enormous amount of 
erosion by the action of the ocean, the rivers, and the atmosphere. 
The ocean has worn away the solid rock in some parts of the world, 
not less than ten thousand feet in depth, and rivers have cut chan- 
nels through the hardest strata hundreds of feet deep and several 
miles long; both of which effects demand periods inconceivably 
long. 

. At a comparatively recent date, northern and southern regions 
have been swept over and worn down by the joint action of ice and 
water, the force in general having been directed towards the equa- 
tor."—Pp. 23, 24. 
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These, again, instead of theoretical principles, are mere 
facts of practical geology, which it is the office of the theore- 
tical branch to account for on scientific principles, that is, in 
other words, in consistency with the nature of the agents and 
the peculiarities of the conditions under which these effects 
were brought into existence. He has, thus, in each of these 
‘‘ positions,” and nearly all his others, confounded the facts 
of the earth’s crust, which are to be explained, with the 
scientific principles on which their explanation is to be 
wrought out. The only propositions in his series that can in 
even a vague sense be considered as principles, are the fol- 
lowing. 


“The same general laws appear to have always prevailed on the 
globe, and to have controlled the changes that have taken place on 
and within it. We come to no spot, in the history of the rocks, in 
which a system different from that which now prevails appears to 
have existed. Great peculiarities in the structure of animals and 
plants do indeed occur, as well as changes on a scale of magnitude 
unknown at present ; but this was only a wise adaptation to peculiar 
circumstances, and not an infringement of the general law. 

“The geological changes which the earth has undergone and is 
now undergoing, appear to have been the result of the same agencies, 
viz. heat and water.”—Pp. 20, 21. 


But these are rather facts or truths that are to be borne in 
mind, in speculating respecting the formation of the earth’s 
crust, than principles by which its construction is to be ex- 
plained. It is by the agents or forces by which changes 
are wrought in the earth’s surface, and the laws by which 
those forces are governed, of the latter of which he gives no 
statement—that the phenomena of the strata are to be 
accounted for; not by the mere fact that those forces are 
the same as are now effecting changes on the surface, and that 
their laws have been the same in all past ages as those that 

-now control them. Moreover, besides the agents he enume- 
rates, ‘‘ heat and water”—the forces of chemistry, electricity, 
and magnetism—unless they are considered as included in 
the former,—and of gravity, have had an important agency 
in the formation of the earth’s surface. 

He has thus, through the whole series of his propositions, 
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entirely missed the point at which he was professedly aim- 
ing. Can any more decisive evidence be desired that 
geology, as he treats is, is not such an exact and demonstra- 
tive science as he represents it? Can more unanswerable 
proofs be needed than he gives in this mistake of facts, ap- 
pearances, and inferences for theoretic principles, that instead 
of thoroughly comprehending the subject, his views are 
extremely vague and unphilosophic ? 

This is further confirmed by the consideration, that his 
whole theoretical system rests, not on the facts of the science, 
but on suppositions or assumptions that not only cannot 
be proved, but are in contradiction to the laws themselves 
of matter. He proceeds on the hypothesis commonly enter- 
tained by geologists, that the earth existed originally either 
in the form of gas, or in fusion from intense heat; that as it 
gradually cooled the molten ocean became covered with a 
coat of granite, which was at length thrown up in mountain 
ranges and continents; and that it was by their disintegration 
and transportation to the ocean that the present strata of the 
globe were formed. Yet this, he admits, is nothing more 
than an hypothesis. 


“ There is no little reason to believe that, previous to the forma- 
tion of the stratified rocks, the earth passed through changes that 
required vast periods of time, by which it was gradually brought 
into a habitable state. It is even believed that one of its earliest 
conditions was that of vapor; that gradually condensing, it became 
a melted globe of fire, and that as it gradually cooled, a crust 
formed over its surface; and so at last it became habitable. All 
this is indeed hypothesis ; and therefore I do not place it in the 
same rank as the other proofs of the earth’s antiquity, already 
adduced. Still this hypothesis has so much evidence in its favor, 
that not a few of the ablest and most cautious philosophers of the 
present day have adopted it, and if it be indeed true, it throws back 
the creation of the universe to a period remote beyond calculation or 
conception.” —P, 60. 


“ All this” is thus, by his own concession, mere “ hypo- 
thesis.” But it is altogether unphilosophical and absurd to 
attempt to build a demonstrative science on such a sheer 
supposition, and to treat the conclusion that is founded on it, 
as a fact or truth that is proved “ by the strictest rules of the 
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Baconian philosophy.” The inference that has nothing more 
than such an hypothesis for its basis, cannot possibly have 
any higher certainty or authority than the conjectural pre- 
mise from which it is deduced. Yet this hypothesis he in 
fact makes the foundation of his whole theory respecting 
the age of the world; and he proceeds on it through most 
of his reasonings, as an absolute certainty instead of a mere 
supposition. Thus he says, in a subsequent page: 


“ Geology teaches that the time has been when the earth existed as 
a molten mass of matter, and therefore all the animals and plants 
now existing upon its surface, and all those buried in its rocky 
strata, must have had a beginninggor have been created. ‘ 
So many and so decisive are the facts which point to the original 
igneous fluidity of the globe, that no competent judge thinks of doubt- 
ing that all the matter of which it is composed, certainly its crust, 
has some time or other been in that state. — 

“To prove the original igneous fluidity of the globe, we might have 
adopted another course of argument. All will admit that the pre- 
sent temperature of the interior of the earth is far more elevated 
than that of the surrounding planetary spaces. The inevitable result 
is, from the known laws of heat, that its radiation into the celestial 
spaces is constantly going on, and consequently the earth’s tempera- 
ture is being constantly lowered. Who can tell us now when this 
process of refrigeration commenced? If no one, then there must 
have been a time when the heat was great enough to fuse the whole 
globe. And the facts already stated confirm such an inference; for 
all the efforts hitherto made to show that the earth may be passing 
through regions of various temperatures, in its march around the 
centre of centres, amount to nothing more than dreamy conjec- 
tures. 

“ In order to feel the force of this argument, sustained by so many 
facts in geology, just picture to yourselves this vast globe as a mass of 
liquid fire. From such a world everything organic must have been 
excluded, and every thing combustible consumed, and only such com- 
binations of matter have existed as incandescent heat could not decom- 
pose.” —Pp. 162-164. 


His supposititious globe of “ liquid fire” is thus converted 
by him into a real one; its reality is represented as demon- 
strated by a great variety of evidences; and it is made the 
basis of his theory respecting the formation of the strata, and 
the great age of the earth. But this hypothesis of the origi- 
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nal fusion of the globe, its investiture with a covering of 
granite by the radiation of the heat, the elevation of a por- 
tion of that granite surface into continents and islands, and 
the formation of the strata by their disintegration and the 
transference of their detritus to the ocean, is not only an 
altogether inadequate basis for a demonstrative theory of: 
the age of the earth, but is itself inconsistent in all its steps 
with the laws of matter, and a-palpable and consummate 
solecism. 

In the first place, to say nothing of the hypothesis that 
the earth in its first condition was a vast ocean of gas— 
which Dr. H. does not fully adopt, and which is embarrassed 
by insuperable difficulties—the supposition that it was cre- 
ated in a state of fusion from heat, is a contradiction to na- 
ture. For, as we have shown in a former article, fusion is a 
condition of matter that results from an action of its particles 
or elements on each other, as in many chemical processes, 
and in combustion, by which heat that had before been latent 
in it, is developed. It implies the previous existence, there- 
fore, of its elements in a different state. To suppose the 
world to have been created in a state of fusion, is as solecis- 
tical as it were to suppose a person created with a memory 
of some mental process of which he had not been the sub- 
ject, or to conceive of persons as born the children of indivi- 
duals who are not their parents, which is against the laws 
of nature. It is a gross self-contradiction to suppose any- 
thing to be produced by a creative fiat in a state, which, ac- 
cording to the established constitution of matter, can only 
result from a previous existence in a different condition. 
All the other parts of that hypothesis are equally at war with 
the laws of matter. Such is the formation of a crust of gra- 
nite over the molten ocean. He says :— 


“If we suppose the earth originally to have been merely a dif- 
fused mass of vapor, like comets or nebule, I can conceive how, by 
the operation of such natural laws as now exist, it might have been 
condensed into a solid globe; into a melted state indeed, from the 
amount of heat extricated in the condensation. Those same laws 
might subsequently form over the molten mass a solid crust, which at 
length might be ridged and furrowed by the action of internal heat 
so as to form the basis of continents and the beds of oceans. In due 
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time the vapors might condense so as to fill those basins with water, 
and by the mutual and alternate action of the waters above and the 
heat beneath, the rocks might be comminuted, so as to form the 
basis of soils. So far might the arrangements of the world have pro- 
ceeded by natural laws.”—P. 339. 


But the laws to which the matter of the globe is subjected, 
would have rendered the formatjon of a crust upon such a 
fiery ocean impossible. For as all substances occupy a larger 
space when in a state of fusion, than when solidified, had 
any particles or small portions of the surface become crys- 
tallized into granite, as by that process their bulk would have 
diminished, and their density become greater than that of 
the molten ocean on which they were formed, they would 
have instantly sunk by their superior weight into the depths 
of the fiery sea; and though they would have been again 
fused, yet as all other particles or masses that might have 
been subsequently crystallized, would have sunk in like 
manner into the abysses of the molten ocean, the result 
would ‘have been that those abysses would have been the 
scenes of the first permanent solidification, and the surface 
of the globe the last. 

Let us suppose, however, that that would not have so 
immediately taken place, but that the first crystallized por- 
tions would have been again fused ere they had descended 
far beneath the surface, and that the effect of the descent of 
those particles or small bodies would have been to cool the 
exterior of the molten ocean to the depth of a number of 
feet, and convert it at length into a solid stratum; the agen- 
gies to which it would have been subjected, would neverthe- 
less have speedily broken it up into fragments, and ren- 
dered its descent inevitable into the liquid abysses beneath. 
For the face of such a liquid globe would not have been at 
rest. It would, in the first place, have been subject to tides, 
like our ocean, that would have kept its surface in perpetual 
fluctuation ; and in the next place, the intense heat driving 
the air in contact with the fiery flood by expansion into the 
higher regions, and causing the descent of colder air into its 
place, would have generated tempests and whirlwinds of 
such resistless violence as would have thrown the molten 
ocean into the wildest commotion, while the supposed gra- 
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nite crust was forming, and rent and dashed it into frag- 
ments, which by their great size the force of gravity would 
have borne to a far greater depth in the flood beneath, or 
they would have become re-fused. The disturbing effect of 
such a fiery sea on the atmosphere, is exemplified in a mea- 
sure by the furious tornadoes and whirlwinds that are gene- 
rated by the molten streams that are thrown up from the 
volcanoes on Hawaii. 


“The intense heat of the fountain and stream of lava caused an 
influx of cool air from every quarter; this created terrific whirlwinds 
which, constantly stalking about like so many sentinels, bade 
defiance to the daring visitor. These were the most dangerous of 
anything about the volcano. Sometimes we were compelled to pros- 
trate ourselves for safety. Once we ventured within about a quarter 
of a mile of the great jet; soon one of the most terrific whirlwinds 
formed at the crater, and advanced straight towards us, threatening 
us with instant ruin; but, fortunately for us, it spent its force and 
turned to the right, leaving us to make a rapid retreat. 

“ We saw a similar one whirling round the jet, and concealing it 
with a dense cloud of ashes, as if engaged in a furious combat. The 
two contending elements presented a most wonderful spectacle. 
When the strife ceased, the fountain appeared in constant action, as 
though nothing had occurred. Clouds approaching the volcano 
were driven back, and set moving in wild confusion.”—Letter of H. 
Kinney, April, 1852, in the American Journal of Science, Sept. 
1852, p. 258, 


Let us suppose, however, that such a granite crust, not- 
withstanding these obstacles, might have been formed; the 
theory will still be embarrassed by insuperable difficulties, 
inasmuch as no force would have existed beneath by which 
that crust could have been elevated into mountains and conti- 
nents. Dr. Hitchcock indeed assumes that volcanic forces 
might naturally have existed in the interior by which the 
crystallized surface would have been thrown up into con- 
tinents and mountains, He says:— 


“ You can conceive how a solid crust might have formed over the 
vast fiery ocean, by the simple radiation of heat; and then too, by 
natural laws, might the vapors have been condensed into oceans and 
clouds, while volcanic force within might have lifted up our conii- 
nents and mountains above the flood.”—P. 164. 
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But no such volcanic force, as was shown in the last num- 
‘ber of the Journal, pp. 300-302, could exist in such a mol- 
ten globe. By his own admission on the page we have just 
quoted, “from such a world everything organic must have 
been excluded, and everything combustible consumed, and 
only such combinations of matter have existed as incande- 
scent heat could not decompose.” There would have been 
nothing in it, therefore, that could undergo a further chemi- 
eal action, by which additional latent heat could be deve- 
loped; and thence nothing by which an expansive force 
could be generated to upheave the crystallized surface into 
continents and mountains. Had such a granite crust then 
been crystallized in the manner he supposes, it would neces- 
sarily, from the want of a disturbing agent beneath, have 
remained at the geological level at which it was formed, and 
could not have filled the office, therefore, which his theory 
assigns it, of furnishing by disintegration the materials of the 
present strata. 

Let us, however, suppose that the requisite volcanic forces 
might have been generated in such a world; that such a 
granite crust might have been elevated into continents; and 
that they might have been disintegrated, transferred to the 
ocean, and wrought into our present strata; still, had the 
interior of the globe continued, as his theory represents, in a 
molten state, it is demonstrably certain that at the upheaval 
and dislocation of the strata which took place at the eleva- 
tion of our present mountains, the fragments into which they 
were broken, would have sunk by their immense weight into 
the flood beneath, and their place at the surface been again 
occupied by the molten ocean. For, as many of these frag- 
ments are ten, twenty, thirty, forty, and perhaps fifty miles 
in length; and ten, twenty, thirty, and perhaps forty or fifty 
miles in breadth, while they are only of five, six, seven, or 
at the most ten or twelve miles in thickness, and they are 
turned up edge-wise or at a sharp angle, the base on which 
they rested at the moment of their assuming that position, 
was so narrow compared to their bulk, that had that base 
been a molten ocean, their weight so much greater, propor- 
tionally, than the resisting power of that ocean, would have 
borne them down headlong an immeasurable distance into 
the abyss beneath. The supposition that such vast masses 
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presenting so slight a surface to the sustaining element, 
should continue to float like ice upon water, as though they 
were immeasurably lighter than the molten lava beneath 
them, is as solecistical and absurd, as it were to suppose that 
if similar masses of granite were thrown upon our present 
oceans, they would swim instead of sinking, till they met a 
solid base, 

It is ceftain, therefore, from the laws of nature, that on 
his hypothesis such a granite crust of the globe as he con- 
templates, could never have been formed; and thence that 
his system of theoretical geology which is founded on that 
hypothesis, is neither such a demonstrative science as he 
represents it, nor has the merit in any measure of truth, but 
is in as open conflict with the laws of matter, as it is with 
the word of God. 

And, finally, this is confirmed by the utter fallacy and 
error of the arguments which. he employs to demonstrate 
the great age of the world. He asks:— 


“Does geology teach distinctly and uncontrovertibly, that the 
world must have existed during a long period prior to the existence 
of the races of organized beings that now occupy its surface ? 

“To give a popular view of the evidence sustaining the affirma- 
tive of this question is no easy task. It needs a full and accurate 
acquaintance with the multiplied facts of geology, and what is still 
more rare, a familiarity w.th geological reasoning,.in order to feel 
the full force of the arguments that prove the high antiquity of 
the globe. Yet, I know that I have a right to presume upon a high 
degree of scientific knowledge, and an accurate acquaintance with 
geology among those whom I address.”—Pp. 50, 51. 


What sort of “ scientific knowledge” that is of which Dr. 
H. entertains so high an estimate, and what the kind of rea- 
soning is by which his geological theory is sustained, the 
reader has some means of judging from the fact we have 
already pointed out, that his whole theoretical system is 
founded on a mere hypothesis, that is not only unsupported by 
the facts of the strata, and incapable of being proved, but is 
in open antagonism to the most essential and palpable laws 
of matter. Had Dr. H. been inyolved in the profoundest 
ignorance of chemistry, mechanics, and the gravitating power, 
could he have fallen into. greater and more fatal blunders? 
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The exemplifications he proceeds to give of his “ familiarity 
with geological reasoning,” are not of a more creditable cha- 
racter. He says :— 


“In the first place, I must recur to @ principle already briefly 
stated in a former lecture, viz.: that a careful examination of the 
rocks presents irresistible evidence, that in their preserft condition, 
they are all the result of second causes; in other worfls, they are 
not now in the condition in which they were originally created. 
Some of these have been melted and reconsolidated, and crowded in 
between others, or spread over them. Others have been worn down 
into mud, sand, and gravel, by water and other agents, and again 
cemented together, after having enveloped multitudes of animals 
and plants, which are now imbedded as organic remains. In short, 
all known rocks appear to have been brought into their present state 
by chemical or mechanical agencies.”—P. 51. 


But these, instead of “a principle” by which the great 
antiquity which he ascribes to the earth is to be distinctly 
and uncontrovertibly ‘“‘ demonstrated,” are the phenomena, or 
effects, for which he professes to give a scientific explanation, 
according to “ the strictest rules of the Baconian philosophy.” 
The mere consideration that they are the work of second 
causes, does not prove the point he attempts to establish by 
it. The question whether the vast space, which he supposes, 
was occupied in their production, depends on the nature of 
those causes, the condition of the materials of the strata on 
which they exerted their forces, and the scale on which they 
acted. He thus, in his first argument, confounds the facts he 
is to explain, with the modes in which they were brought 
into existence, and accordingly takes for granted the point 
which he professes to prove. 

His next argument jis a still worse specimen of “ geologi- 
cal reasoning ;” as, first, he is mistaken in the asserted fact on 
which he founds it; and next, that fact, if admitted, could 
yield no support to his conclusion. He says:— 


“Tn the second place, processes are going on by which rocks are 
formed ‘on a small scale, of the same character as those which con- 
stitute the great mass of the earth. ence it is fair to infer that all 
the rocks were formed in a similar-manner. Beds of gravel, for 
instance, sre sometimes cemented together by heat, or iron, or lime, 
80 as to resemble exactly the conglomerates found in mountain 
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masses among the ancient rocks. Clay is sometimes converted into 
slate by heat, as is soft marl into limestone by the same cause. In 
fact, we find causes now in operation that produce all the varieties 
of known rocks, except some of the oldest, which seem to need only 
a greater intensity in some of the causes now at work to produce 
them. By ascertaining the rate at which rocks are now forming, 
therefore, we can form some opinion as to the time requisite to pro- 
duce those constituting the crust of the globe. If, for instance, we 
can determine how fast ponds, lakes, and oceans are filling up with 


mud, sand, and gravel, conveyed to their bottoms, we can judge of * 


the period necessary to produce those rocks which appear to have 
been formed in a similar manner; and if there is any evidence that 
the process was more rapid in early times, we can make due allow- 
ance.” —Pp. 51, 52. 


But, in the first place, Dr. H. is wholly mistaken in repre- 
senting that rocks are now forming like those of the princi- 
pal strata, and in the same manner in which they were con- 
structed. There is not, at least so far as we are aware, a 
particle of evidence to support that proposition. In order to 
verify it, he must show, not only that the same rocks in 
kind are now in the process of construction, but that they 
are forming on an equal scale, and in a similar alternation. 
Otherwise he has no ground for the inference that they are 
the product of the same agents acting in similar cireum- 
stances. But he cannot prove either of those conditions. 
He may, indeed, point to small masses of gravel that have 
become cemented by the infiltration of water charged with 
iron or lime; and to patches of certain species of limestone 
that have been formed, and are forming, where lime has 
been deposited and is depositing by calcareous springs, and 
by water that chafes and wears the surface of coral reefs; 


which present, however, no parallel to the strata. But he 


cannot point to any locality in which a series of gneiss, 
quartz rock, sandstone, and schist—or sandstone, limestone, 
and shale—has been formed, or is now forming; which he 
should, in order to verify his position: for if those differing 
strata are never now deposited in succession to each other in 
the same localities, how does it appear that the agents that 
are constructing small patches of some one of them might 
have been the agents under which that and all the other 
kinds that constitute the crust of the earth were formed? 
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The conditions in which the strata were deposited were 
plainly essentially different from those in which the rocks of 
the present time are constructing. Nor can he prove that a 
solitary stratum of rock of any kind is now forming, by the 
agents to which he refers their construction, over an area of 
more than a few hundred square rods. Their extension 
over spaces, like those over which the strata are spread, is 
net possible by the forces which transport and deposit the 
materials out of which they are built. The lime that is 
thrown up by springs cannot—from the chemical agencies 
to which it is subjected on its exposure to the atmosphere— 
be transported more than a few feet, or at most a few rods, 
ere it is thrown down and converted into travertine or some 
other species of brittle limestone. The particles and gra- 
nules disintegrated from a coral reef, cannot be borne far by 
the breakers which loosen them, ere they fall into the inter- 
stices of the surface along which they are swept, or sink 
through the calm depths of the sea to the bottom, where 
they are never again disturbed by waves or currents. And 
the sand and mud that are borne down from the land by 
streams into lakes and seas are deposited immediately at their 
mouths, and instead of being subsequently borne off to 
greater distances, are beat back and kept there by the action 
of waves and tides. Not an instance can be designated, in 
which they are spread over more than a narrow area; and 
such depgsits, moreover, are never converted into rock. 
The mixed ingredients of which they consist are not suit- 
able to form either gneiss, quartz, sandstone, limestone, or 
shale. That a stratum of either of these species should 
now be formed at the bottom of the ocean, out of detritus 
borne down from the land by rivers, may safely be pro- 
nounced a physical impossibility. 

But Dr. Hitchcock is not only thus altogether mistaken in 
respect to the alleged fact from which he argues, but if 
it were granted that rocks are. now forming in the manner 
he avers, his inference that the strata that constitute the 
crust of the earth were constructed in that manner, would 
still be unauthorized; inasmuch as there were no similar 
sources from which their materials could have been derived. 
He proceeds, indeed, on the assumption that those strata 
were constructed out of the detritus of granite that was 
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crystallized on the surface of the globe when in a molten 
state, and subsequently thrown up into continents and 
islands. We have shown, however, that that assumption is 
not only altogether without proof, but is in every relation at 
war with the constitution of nature. It is in contradiction 
to the nature of fusion to suppose the globe to have been 
created in that state. Had it, after creation, been reduced 
to that state, no crust of granite could have been formed 
on the surface over a molten interior; and had such 
a crust been crystallized, no explosive forces could have 
existed within, that could have elevated it into mountains 
and continents, or raised it a hair’s breadth from its original 
geological level. On Dr. H.’s hypothesis, therefore, no con- 
tinents or rocks could have existed from the materials of 
which the strata could have been derived. The agents to 
which he assigns their construction were not only without 
any elements on which to exert their forces, but they them- 
selves, so far as rivers, streams, and lakes were concerned, 
had no existence; inasmuch as continents are requisite in 
order to the being of lakes and rivers. If it be admitted, 
therefore, that rocks are now forming “ on a small scale,” it 
furnishes no ground whatever on his hypothesis for his 
assumption that the rocks of the strata were formed by the 
same processes ; and consequently none for his inference, that 
vast periods were occupied in their construction. Can a 
more unfortunate predicament be imagined for one who 
insists so urgently on the necessity of “a full and accurate 
acquaintance with the multiplied facts of geology, and, what 
is still more rare, a familiarity with geological reasoning, in 
order to feel the full force of the arguments that prove the 
high antiquity of the globe ?” 

His next argument is built on the same false basis. 


“Tn the third place, all the stratified rocks appear to have been 
formed out of the fragments of other rocks, worn down by the 
action of water and atmospheric agencies. This is particularly true 
of that large proportion of these rocks which eontain the remains of 
animals and plants. The mud and gravel, of which these are 
mostly composed, must have been worn from rocks previously exist- 
ing, and have been transported into lakes and the ocean, as the same 
process is now going on. There the animals and plants which died 
in the waters, and were transported thither by rivers, must have been 
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buried ; next the rocks must have been hardened into stone by an 
admixture with lime or iron, or by internal heat; and finally have 
been raised above the waters, so as to become dry land. Beds of 
limestone are interstratified with those of shale, sandstone, and con- 
glomerate; but these form only a small proportion of the whole; 
and besides, were mostly formed in an analogous manner, though by 
agencies more decidedly chemical. 

“Now, for the most part, this process of forming rocks by the 
accumulation of mud, sand, and gravel, is very slow. In general, 
such accumulations at the bottom of lakes and the ocean; do not 
increase more than a few inches ina century. During violent floods, 
indeed, and in a few limited spots, the accumulation is much more 
rapid, as in the lake of Geneva, through which the Rhone, loaded 
with detritus from the Alps, passes, where a delta has been formed 
two miles long, and nine hundred feet thick, within eight hundred 
years. And occasionally such rapid depositions probably took place 
while the older rocks were in the course of formation. But in general, 
the work seems to have gone on as slowly as it usually does at pre- 
sent.” —Pp. 52, 53. 


He proceeds in this argument on the assumption that the 
materials of the strata were derived from the hypothetical 
continents, which he holds were formed by the elevation of 
a crust of granite, crystallized over the globe when in a state 
of fusion. But as no such continents, as we have shown, 
could, from the very constitution of nature, have ever existed, 
the mud, sand, lime, and pebbles of which the strata were 
constructed cannot have been drawn from such a source; 
and, consequently, the time which such a mode of construc- 
tion would require is no criterion whatever of the period that 
was occupied in their formation by a different method. 
What a predicament for one who professes to demonstrate 
his theory of the vast age of the world by “ the strictest rules 
of the Baconian philosophy!” Yet we appeal to him whether 
the supposition of such a world is not inconsistent with the 
constitution of nature. We appeal to him, as a chemist, 
whether it is not contradictory to the nature of fusion to 
suppose it to be produced by a creative fiat. We appeal to 
him, as a philosopher, whether, if the globe had existed in 
that state, and particles or portions of its surface had crystal- 
lized into granite or any other mineral, they would not 
inevitably, from their superior density, have sunk into the 
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depths beneath, instead of floating on the exterior. We 
appeal to him again, as a chemist, whether, if a granite crust 
had crystallized on the surface, there would not have 
been a total want of volcanic forces within to elevate it into 
mountains and continents. And finally, we appeal to him 
again, as a practical philosopher, whether, if there were no 
mountains and continents, there must not necessarily have 
been a total absence also of streams, lakes, and rivers. “The 
process of forming rocks by the accumulation of mud, sand, 
and gravel,” in such circumstances, without either rivers to 
transport, or continents to yield them, would undoubtedly 
be “very slow.” A most embarrassing dilemma truly! 
There is no escape from it, however, except by the total 
rejection of the hypothesis of a molten world on which he 
builds his theory, and the abandonment of the argument by 
which he attempts to establish the extreme age of the earth. 
His fourth argument is an equal fallacy. 


“Yet, in the fourth place, there must have been time enough 
since the creation to deposit at least ten miles of rocks in perpen- 
dicular thickness, in the manner that has been described; for the 
stratified rocks are at least of that thickness in Europe, and in this 
country much thicker; or if we regard only the fossiliferous strata as 
thus deposited (since some geologists might hesitate to admit that 
the non-fossiliferous rocks were thus produced), these are six and a 
half miles thick in Europe, and still thicker in this country. How 
immense a period was requisite for such a work! Some do, indeed, 
contend that the work, in all cases, as we have allowed it in a few, 
may have been vastly more rapid than at the present day; but the 
manner in which the materials are arranged, and especially the pre- 
servation of the most delicate parts of the organic remains, often in 
the very position in which the animals died, show the quiet and slow 
manner in which the process went on.”—Pp. 53, 54. 


He here proceeds again, as in his third argument, on the 
assumption that the strata were formed of the detritus of 
granite continents, that was transported to the oceans by 
streams that traversed those rocky masses. But as neither 
those streams nor continents ever existed, the materials of 
the strata cannot have been derived from them; and conse- 
quently their thickness is no evidence that the long period 
which he imagines was occupied in their construction. As the 
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substances of which they consist were drawn from a wholly 
different quarter, and transported to the places of their depo- 
sition by altogether different agents, their formation may 
have advanced with a thousand times the rapidity that on 
’ his hypothesis would have been practicable. He proceeds: 


“In the fifth place, it is certain that, since man existed on the 
globe, materials for the production of rocks have not accumulated to 
the average thickness of more than one hundred or two hundred 
feet ; although, in particular places, as already mentioned, the accu- 
mulations are thicker. The evidence of this position is, that neither 
the works nor the remains of man have been found any deeper in 
the earth than in the upper part of that superficial deposit called 
alluvium. But had man existed while the other deposits were going 
on, no possible reason can be given why his bones and the fruits of 
his labors should not be found mixed with those of other animals, so 
abundant in the rocks, to the depth of six or seven miles. In the 
last six thousand years, then, only one five hundredth part of the 
stratified rocks has been accumulated. I mention this fact, not as by 
any means an exact, but only an approximate measure of the time in 
which the older rocks were deposited ; for the precise age of the world 
is probably a problem which science can never solve. All the means 
of comparison within our reach enable us to say only that its dura- 
tion must have been immense.”—Pp. 54, 55. 


Dr. H. here proceeds on the assumption, that if man had 
existed during the period in which the strata were deposited, 
he must have resided in Europe and America, or at least on 
lands so immediately in their vicinity, that his relics would 
have been borne within their precincts, and buried in their 
rocks. Otherwise, the fact that his remains are not found 
interred in the strata of Europe and America, is no proof 
that he was not a resident during their deposition in some 
other part of the globe. He indisputably, however, did not 
reside in any part of Europe or America during those ages, 
inasmuch as these continents were then, as Dr. Hitchcock 
himself admits, and their strata themselves demonstrate, 
buried beneath the seas. If the earth which was occupied 
by man anterior to the deluge was situated in the scene that 
is now occupied by the Indian or Pacific Oceans, there is no 
reason to suppose that any of his relics could have ever 
floated to the seas that then covered the site of the present 
continents of Asia, Europe, or America. Can Dr. Hitchcock 
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persuade himself that any of the human carcases that are 
now wafted in countless numbers down the Ganges and 
Niger ever find their way into the North Pacific or Northern 
Atlantic, and become imbedded in the strata which he holds 
are forming on the bottom of those seas? Why, then, should 
he any more suppose that the bodies of the antediluvians 
that may have been borne by rivers into seas that were still 
more remote, should necessarily have been transported to 
the oceans that then spread over Europe and North America, 
and found a sepulchre in the strata that were then accumu- 
lating on their bottoms? So far, then, from there being “no 
possible reason why his bones and the fruits of his labors 
should not be found mixed with those of other animals in the 
rocks” of Europe and America, had he “existed while the 
other deposits were going on,” there is the most satisfactory 
reason for it in the fact, that the earth which he occupied 
was situated at a distance that precluded the transportation 
of his remains into the oceans beneath which the rocks of 
Europe and this continent were formed. The absence, 
accordingly, of his relics from the strata of these continents, 
presents no proof nor probability that he was not’a resident 
of the earth during the period of their deposition. His next 
argument is equally mistaken. 


“Tn the sixth place, during the deposition of the stratified rocks, 
a great number of changes must have occurred in the matter of 
which they are composed. Hundreds of such changes can be easily 
counted, and they often imply great changes in the waters holding 
the materials in solution or suspension; such changes indeed as 
must have required different oceans over the same spot. Such events 
could not have taken place without extensive elevations and subsi- 
dences of the earth’s crust, nor could such vertical movements have 
happened without much intervening time, as many facts too tech- 
nical to be here detailed, show. Here then we have another evidence 
of vast periods of time occupied in the secondary production and 
arrangements of the earth’s crust.”—-P. 55. 


But the time that was requisite to the accomplishment of 
these various changes, depended on the agents by which they 
were caused, and the circumstances in which they acted. 
There is nothing in the nature of the effects themselves that 
shows that they cannot have been dispatched as well in fif- 
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teen or eighteen centuries, as they coud in fifteen or eighteen 
myriads. Dr. H. proceeds on the assumption that the rate 
at which they were advanced, was essentially that at which 
what he regards as similar changes are now taking place on 
the earth’s surface. But that is a wholly unsuitable and 
deceptive standard of measurement; first, because no such 
changes are now in progress; no strata like those of either 
the primary, the secondary, or the tertiary groups are now 
in the process of formation; and next, because there were 
then no such rocky continents as his hypothesis contem- 
plates, in existence,+from which detritus could have been 
derived for the construction of the strata. He falls into the 
error of assuming that the rate at which the changes to which 
he refers, might have been wrought in the imaginary and 
impossible conditions which his hypothesis contemplates, is 
the rate at which they were in fact accomplished by wholly 
different agents in totally different circumstances. A beau- 
tiful method, truly, of demonstrating his propositions by 
“the strictest rules of the Baconian philosophy !” He adds: 


“In the seventh place, numerous races of animals and plants must 
have occupied the globe previous to those which now inhabit it, and 
have successively passed away, as catastrophes occurred, or the cli- 
mate became unfit for their residence. Not less than thirty thousand 
species have already been dug out of the rocks, and except a few 
hundred species, mostly of sea shells, occurring in the uppermost 
rocks, none of them correspond to those now living on the globe. 
In Europe they are found to the depth of about six and a half miles, 
and in this country deeper; and no living species is found more than 
one twelfth of this depth. All the rest are specifically and often 
generically unlike living species; and the conclusion seems irresis- 
tible, that they must have lived and died before the creation of the 
present species. Indeed, so different was the climate in those early 
times—it having been much warmer than at present in most parts 
of the world—that but few of the present races could have lived 
then. Still further: it appears that during the whole period since 
organized beings first appeared on the globe, not less than four or 
five, and probably more—some think as many as ten or twelve— 
entire races have passed away, and been succeeded by recent ones ; 
so that the globe has actually changed all its inhabitants half a 
dozen times. Yet each of the successive groups occupied it long 
enough to leave immense quantities of their remains, which some- 
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times constitute almost entire mountains. And in general these 
groups became extinct in consequence of a change of climate, which, 
if imputed to any known cause, must have been an extremely slow 
process. 

“ Now these results are no longer to be regarded as the dreams of 
fancy, but the legitimate deductions of long and careful observation 
of facts. And can any reasonable man conceive how such changes 
can have taken place since the six days of creation, or within the last 
six thousand years? In order to reconcile them with such a suppo- 
sition, we must admit of hypotheses and absurdities more wild and 
extravagant than have ever been charged upon geology. But admit 
of a long period between the first creative aét and the six days, and 
all difficulties vanish.”—Pp. 55, 56. 


This is regarded by him and other geologists as an alto- 
gether unanswerable proof of the vast age of the world. 
It is, however, in our judgment,—though somewhat more 
plausible—as weak and valueless as any of the others which 
he alleges. The great multitude and diversity of the animal 
relics that are buried in the strata, form no obstacle what- 
ever to the supposition that they all had their existence since 
the date of the Mosaic creation; as no geologist will hesi- 
tate to admit that, numerous as they are, an equal number 
might have existed in the ocean in even fifteen or twenty 
centuries. And no one assuredly will question that vast 
multitudes of them, and whole races, might have been 
destroyed at half-a-dozen or a dozen epochs, by sudden cata- 
strophes. The effusion of deadly gases into the waters might 
have dispatched the population of vast tracts and whole seas 


in a few moments; and that, or the transfusion of vast 


volumes of the earthy and mineral substances of which the 
strata in which they are imbedded consist, appears to have 
been the cause of their destruction. Their relics generally 
indicate that they perished—not, as Dr. H. represents, by a 
change of climate—but by agents that accomplished their 
work speedily, and that, ere decay had commenced, they were 
buried in the soft stratum that was forming at the bottom. 
The destruction of the races that have perished, required, 
therefore, no long period. But still less can long periods 
have been necessary to the creation of their successors. God 
had but to say, as he did in the beginning :—Let the waters 
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bring forth abundantly ;—and they would have been peopled 
again as thickly as they had previously been. Dr. H. seems 
to suppose, notwithstanding the scale on which they were 
called into being on the third day of the Mosaic epoch, that 
only a single pair of the new races would have been created, 
and that ages, therefore, must have revolved ere the waters 
could have become stocked with their progeny. 

As then the races that perished were extinguished sud- 
denly, and those that succeeded were as ‘instantaneously 
called into being, the fact that they consist of several suc- 
cessive races is not only no proof that a longer period was 
occupied by them, than would have been requisite had they 
all been of the same genera or species; but indicates that it 
was far less; as the space necessary for their creation was 
but a moment, while the repopulation of the waters by pro- 
pagation from a few survivors would have required a consi- 
derable time. This argument, which has been so confidently 
relied on to settle the question of the great age of the earth, 
thus turns out not only to be without validity, but to confute 
itself. His next argument is equally mistaken. 


“Tn the eighth place, the denudations and erosions that have 
taken place on the earth’s surface, indicate a far higher antiquity to 
the globe, even since it assumed essentially its present condition, 
than the common interpretation of Genesis admits. The geologist 
can prove that in many cases the rocks have been worn away by 
the slow action of the ocean, more than two miles in depth in some 
regions, and those very wide; as in South Wales in England. As 
the continents rose from the ocean, the slow drainage by the rivers 

-has excavated numerous long and deep gorges, requiring periods 
incalculably extended. 

“T do not wonder that when the sceptic stands upon the banks of 
Niagara River, and sees how obviously the splendid cataract has 
worn out the deep gorge extending to Lake Ontario, he should feel 
that there is a standing proof that the common opinions as to the 
age of the world cannot be true ; and hence be led to discard the 
Bible, if he supposes that to be a true interpretation. 

“But the Niagara gorge is only one among a multitude of 
examples of erosion that might be quoted; and some of them far 
more striking to a geologist.”—Pp. 56, 57. 


In this, however, he proceeds on the assumption, un- 
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doubtedly, that the rocke that have undergone these vast 
excavations, were as hard and indisintegrable at their eleva- 
tion from the ocean, as they now are. But that a practical 
geologist should for a moment entertain such a persuasion, 
is surprising ; as there are the most indisputable and ample 
evidences that at the emergence of the mountains and conti- 
tents from thetfeep, the rocks of every description were in a 
state so soft and easily disintegrable, that the whole of the 
vast denudations and erosions which they have suffered 
might have been accomplished within the period that passed 
before their hardening was completed. The excavation of 
the gorge at Niagara, therefore, instead of requiring a vast 
round of ages, was not improbably dispatched in the main, 
as was shown in our last number, in a few months or 
days. 
This fact sets aside his next argument also. 


“Ninthly. Since the geological period now passing commenced, 
called the alluvial, or pleistocene period, certain changes have been 
going on, which indicate a very great antiquity to the drift period, 
which was the commencement of the alluvial period, and has been 
considered among the most recent of geological events. I refer to 
the formation of deltas and terraces. 

“Terraces occur along some of the rivers of our country from four 
hundred to five hundred feet above their present beds, and around 
our lakes to the height of near one thousand feet. They are com- 
posed of gravel, sand, clay, and loam, that have been comminuted, 
and sorted, and deposited by water chiefly. Ata height two or three 
times greater, on the same rivers and lakes, we find what seem to be 
ancient sea beaches, of the same materials deposited earlier and less 
comminuted. The same facts occur also in Europe and probably in 
Asia. 

“ Now, it seems quite certain that these beaches and terraces were 
formed as the continents were being drained of the waters of the 
ocean, and the rivers were cutting down their beds ; which last process 
has been going on in many places to the presentday. Yet, scarcely 
nowhere, since the memory of man, have even the lowest of these 
terraces and beaches been formed, save on a very limited scale, and 
of a few feet in height. The lowest of them have been the sites of 
towns and cities, ever since the settlement of our country, and on 
the eastern continent much longer. Yet we see the processes by which 
they have been formed now in operation ; but they have scarcely made 
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any progress during the period of human history. How vast the 
period, then, since the work was first commenced! Yet, even its 
commencement seems to have been no further back than the drift 
epoch, since that deposit lies beneath the terraces. But the drift 
period was comparatively a very recent one in the geological scale, 
How do such facts impress us with the vast duration of the globe 
since the first series of changes commenced !”—P)pyy57-60. 


But he here proceeds, as before, on the assumption that 
when the excavations took place by which these terraces 
and beaches were formed, the rocky masses through which 
the gorges are cut, were as hard and unyielding as they now 
are; but this is confuted by the rocks themselves, The in- 
numerable bends, contortions, and foldings that are seen in 
the whole series of the strata, from the lowest of the unfossi- 
liferous up to the latest of the tertiary that lie on the crests 
and slopes of the mountains, present the most incontestable 
proofs that they were at their elevation in so soft and pliant 
a state, as to have rendered their wear and excavation, on 
as vast a scale as has taken place, inevitable by the resistless 
surges and currents of the ocean, which the elevation of the 
continents must have occasioned. Their rapid emergence 
from an ocean, two, three, or four miles in depth, accom- 
plished by two or three upheavals with short intervals 
between, would be sufficient to account for the deepest and 
most extensive denudations and gorges which the strata 
exhibit; but two or three alternate subsidences and eleva- 
tions, which geologists generally admit must, at least, in 
some regions, have taken place, are amply sufficient for their 
explanation. As that then was the state of the rocks when 
their erosion took place, and the powerful waves and cur-. ’ 
rents of the retreating ocean were the agents by which it was 
wrought, the supposition that vast periods were occupied in 
its accomplishment, is wholly untenable. Their denudations 
and channellings would have been immeasurably greater, 
had not the time during which the waters wrought at them, 
been limited to a few days, instead of stretching through 
innumerable years. 

He founds his last argument for the great age of the earth 
on the hypothesis that it existed in its first form, in a state 
of vapor, and that it passed through changes, therefore, ante- 
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cedently to the formation of the stratified rocks, “ that re- 
quired vast periods of time;” but that, we have already 
shown, is not only a mere supposition, but is inconsistent with 
the laws of matter. 

Such, then, is his vaunted theoretical geology, which he 
ranks among the demonstrative sciences; and such are the 
arguments, drawn partly from his theory, and partly from 
the facts of the strata, which he employs to verify it, His 
inference of the age of the earth is founded, without any dis- 
guise, on an hypothesis of events, of causes, and of conditions, 
that lie altogether out of the domain of practical geology, and 
are not merely incapable of proof, but are demonstrably im- 
possible, from their contradiction to the constitution of na- 
ture. Gravity, mechanics, chemistry, electricity, the laws, in 
short, of every agent and force that is concerned in the pro- 
duction of geological effects on the earth’s surface, are disre- 
garded and contravened by it. And yet this fantastic dream, 
without a shadow of evidence to sustain it, unphilosophical in 
every respect, and presenting the boldest contradictions to 
the most fundamental truths of those branches of knowledge 
with which his profession should have rendered him—and 
undoubtedly has—most familiar, he dignifies with the lofty 
name of a science, verified by “the strictest rules of the 
Baconian philosophy,” and scarcely inferior to any other in 
the certainty of its demonstrations! In his few arguments 
drawn from the nature and condition of the strata, also, he ex- 
hibits an equal disregard of their great facts, and of the agents 
by ‘which they were produced. Was there ever a more unfor- 
tunate exhibition of a total misjudgment of a subject? Can 
any more unanswerable demonstration be needed, that» his 
. theoretical geology is notin any sense a science; and that his 

‘arguments in favor of his theory of the antiquity of the earth, 
’ -from the practical branch of the subject, are not sustained by 
the strata, but are at war with them, and with the powers and 
. conditions of the agents by which they were produced? Yet 
he winds up this singular medley of unscientific and false 
reasoning with the following conclusion : 


“ Now, let this imperfect summary of evidence in favor of the 
earth’s high antiquity be candidly weighed, and can any one think 
it strange, that every man who has carefully and extensively examined 
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the rocks in their native beds, és entirely convinced of its validity? 
Men of all professions, and of diverse opinions concerning the Bible, 
have been geologists ; but on this point they are unanimous, however 
they may differ as to other points in the science. Must we not, 
then, regard this fact as one of the settled principles of the science ? 
If so, who will hesitate to say that it ought to settle the interpretation 
of the first of Genesis, in favor of the meaning which allows an inter- 
vening period between the creation of matter and the creation of 
light? This is the grand point which I have aimed to establish.”— 
P. 60, 61. 


What a beautiful method at a stroke of determining an 
important fact, establishing a seientific principle, and enacting 
a law of interpretation! He first adopts an hypothesis that 
the world originally existed in a state of which he has no 
proof, and that is inconsistent with the laws of matter. He 
next builds a theory of the formation of the strata out of the 
materials of that hypothetical world, which is also altogether 
incompatible with the constitution of nature, and denominates 
the period which he deems the process would have oceupied 
a fact. That supposititious fact he proceeds to erect into a 
settled principle of the science ; and then forthwith converts 
that principle into a law of interpretation. And finally, hav- 
ing wrought that metamorphosis, he employs that law—not to 
determine the meaning of the language of the first verse of 
Genesis, which is the proper office of a law of interpreta- 
tion—but to justify THE INTERPOLATION of an immeasurable 
period betwixt the event announced in that verse and that 
which is recorded in the verse that follows! and all this in 
the lofty and authoritative names of science and religion! 
Was such a tissue of monstrosities ever before presented to 
the faith of men? Did misconception and mistake ever 
before reign on such a scale? If the conclusion at which he 
has arrived, by a process of false logic, from a false and un- © 
philosophical hypothesis, were admitted to be a fact, how 
could that fact become a scientific principle, by which its own 
existence is to be explained? And if that extraordinary 
transformation could be accomplished, how could that scien- 
tific principle then be converted into a rule of interpretation, 
the office of which should be, not to determine the meaning 
of the language of the first chapter of Genesis, but+to prove 
that a period of immeasurable length intervened between the 
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creative act that is recorded in the first verse, and that which 
is narrated in thesecond? What an extraordinary confusion 
of ideas in a scientific investigation, conducted according to 
“the strictest rules of the Baconian philosophy !” 

Having thus, as he supposes, established the great anti- 
quity of the earth, he proceeds : 


“This interpretation of Genesis is entirely sufficient to remove all 
apparent collision between geology and revelation. It gives the 
geologist full scope for his largest speculations concerning the age of 
the world. It permits him to maintain that its first condition was as 
unlike to the present as possible, and allows him time enough for all 
the changes of mineral constitution and organic life which its strata 
reveal. It supposes that all these are passed over in silence by the 
sacred writers, because irrelevant to the object of revelation, but full of 
interest and instruction to the men of science who should afterwards 
take pleasure in exploring the works of God. 

“Tt supposes the six days’ work of creation to have been confined 
entirely to the fitting up the world in its present condition, and 
furnishing it with its present inhabitants. Thus, while it gives the 
widest scope to the geologist, it does not encroach on the literalities 
of the Bible; and hence it is not strange that it should be almost 
universally adopted by geologists, as well as by many eminent 
divines.”—P. 61. 


To this we answer, in the first place, that the treatment 
which he advocates of the first verses of Genesis is not an 
interpretation, but a mere interpolation of a vast period between 
the events that are narrated in them, for which he presents 
no authority whatever. It is an extraordinary misrepresen- 
tation to denominate such an arbitrary violation of the 
passage an interpretation, and exhibit it as sanctioned by a 
_ “settled principle” of hermeneutics. 

In the next place, he takes for granted the point on which 
he proceeds in his interpretation, that the heavens and earth 
of the first verse, which God created in the beginning, com- 
prehend the whole material universe. But that is mot 
merely groundless; it is inconsistent with the meaning of the 
terms. The word heaven is used in the chapter to denote 
the atmosphere, and the sun, moon, and other orbs that-are 
stationed in the regions above, that are perceptible by the 
unassisted eye. Thus God is said'in six days to have made 
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the heavens and earth, the sea, and all that in them is,—which 
includes the sun, moon, and stars which appear to us to be 
stationed in the vault of heaven; and he is accordingly said to 
have set the sun, moon, and stars in the firmament of heaven, 
to give light upon the earth, and to rule over the day and over 
the night, and to divide the light from the darkness (v. 16— 
18); where heaven is used to denote the region above, where 
they appear to be stationed. And that, and the worlds that 
are seen there, are all that it includes; as there are no orbs 
that give light upon the earth, and fill the office of rulers of 
the day and night, except those of our solar system, and the 
stars that are visible to the naked eye; and the latter all 
belong to the nebula or cloud of worlds, of which our system 
is a part. The suns of other similar clusters are discernible 
only by the telescope, and take no part either in the deter- 
mination of our seasons and years, or in the illumination of 
our atmosphere. The heavens and earth, the creation of 
which is recorded in the passage, denote, therefore, nothing 
more, besides the atmosphere, than the system of worlds to 
which our solar train, and the stars and constellations of our 
sky, belong; and that was indubitably the sense in which 
the Hebrews were accustomed to employ them. That there 
were other worlds in existence at that epoch that were not 
included under the term, is indicated in the Bible, in the 
representation that when “the foundations of the earth”’ 
were laid, ‘the morning stars sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy ;” and in the fact, that Satan and his 
angels, who had held a principality, had then already fallen. 
In the third place, the sense which he assigns to the second 
verse, in order to adjust it to his assumption that the earth 
had, at the epoch to which that relates, existed through a 
vast period, been inhabited by the animal races that are 
entombed in the strata, and at length reduced to a waste and 
submerged beneath the ocean, is a sheer fabrication, and the 
direct converse of its true meaning. By-the laws of gram- 
mar, the earth of the second verse, which is declared to have 
been unfurnished and waste—that is, without vegetables, or 
animals, or any preparation for them—was identically the 
earth of the first verse; and the state of unoccupiedness and 
waste in which it’ then existed, was that in which it was in 
the beginning created. This is unquestionably the philolo- 
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gical meaning of the passage. The sense, however, which 
Dr. Hitchcock ascribes to it is of a wholly different nature ; 
for he treats it as though the announcement were,—And the 
earth, after having been the theatre of vegetable and animal 
life through innumerable ages, was at length divested of ‘its 
living tenants, and converted into a waste ;—propositions that 
assert the occurrence of events that are not mentioned nor 
implied in the text. That which the sacred writer affirms 
is, that the earth, as created, was unfurnished and waste, and 
that darkness rested on the face of the deep; but that which 
Dr. Hitchcock’s construction affirms is, that it became unfur- 
nished and waste, by the destruction of races of animals and 
vegetables that had occupied it, and the submerging of all 
its dry lands beneath the ocean. No two propositions can 
be more wholly unlike. Dr. Hitchcock, accordingly, in 
imputing such a meaning to the language, instead of inter- 
preting, perverts and violates it. 

But in the fourth place, the assumption that the earth was 
reduced from a habitable condition to such a state of ruin, is 
as inconsistent with the laws of nature as it is with the 
meaning of the passage. The principles by which physical 
questions are determined, forbid the assumption of any event 
as a fact, that cannot be proved to have taken place; or the 
supposition of any event as an occurrence, that is not. at 
least consistent with the laws of matter. But Dr. H. here 
assumes the occurrence of a combination of the most stu- 
pendous catastrophes, of which he has no evidences whatever, 
and of which he can give no explanation by the forces that 
work the changes that are taking place in the material uni- 
verse. In assuming that the earth was reduced from a habi- 
table condition to the waste in which it existed at the epoch 
of the creation of light, he assumes that it had before been 
enveloped by an atmosphere, that it had been illuminated 
by the sun, that a portion of it had been elevated into dry 
land, and that it had been in all respects essentially such a 
world as it is now. At the beginning, however, of the first 
day of the creation, it was altogether without light, without 
an atmosphere, and without dry land. He assumes, there- 
fore, that its atmosphere had been annihilated ; that the sun, 
and all the other light-giving orbs, by which it had been 
lighted, had been annihilated, or at least deprived of their 
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power of illuminating it; and that its continents and moun- 
tains had subsided and sunk beneath the sea. But of the 
reality of these extraordinary catastrophes, he has not a par- 
ticle of evidence; nor are there any forces now acting on 
the globe, by which they could have been produced. Dr. 
H. is a chemist. Is he aware of any forces now in activity 
on the earth’s surface that are capable of absorbing the whole 
either of the oxygen or the nitrogen of which the air is con- 
stituted, and leaving the world surrounded with nothing but 
empty space? Is he cognizant of any forces here or else- 
where, that are capable of divesting the sun and the stars of 
their light-giving robes, or preventing them from transmitting 
their rays to the earth? Is he acquainted with any agents 
now in activity, that are competent ta sink the whole of the 
eontinents beneath the sea, and reduce the surface of the 
globe to a geological level? He certainly is not. In assum- 
ing, therefore, that these catastrophes actually took place, he 
assumes occurrences as geological facts, which he not only 
cannot prove to have happened, but which lie wholly out of 
the sphere of geology, and are inconsistent with the powers 
themselves that now act on the earth. His theory, thus, 
instead of being in harmony with the history of the creation 
in Genesis, presents the grossest contradiction, both to that 
and to the laws of matter. 

But in the fifth place, his theory is as completely at war 
with all the great facts of geology, as it is with the inspired 
record. 

As there are no evidences that the waste that is predicated 
of the earth on the first day of the creation recorded in 
Genesis, was produced by a submersion of land that had 
been dry, an annihilation of an atmosphere, an extinc- 
tion or interception of light, and a destruction of animal and 
vegetable races; and as the supposition that such cata- 
strophes took place is inconsistent with the powers of nature, 
the fact that the earth was enveloped with an atmosphere, 
and illuminated by the sun, and that portions of its surface 
were dry during the formation of the strata in which ani- 
mals and vegetables are imbedded, must be taken as a demon- 
stration that those animals and vegetables existed, and thence 
that the strata in which they are entombed were deposited 
since the creation recorded by Moses, These geological 
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monuments, therefore, instead of supporting Dr. H.’s theory 
of the measureless age of the earth, are direct and unanswer- 
able proofs of its total error. 

Moreover, it is certain from the fact that the globe was 
enveloped by the ocean till the third day of the creation, 
when dry land was made to appear, that all the. principal 
mountains and continents of the earth wexe elevated after 
that epoch, not to say subsequently to the deluge. From the 
fact that the great mountain ranges have, on their crests and 
sides, vast masses of the tertiary strata, it is also certain that 
their elevation from the ocean took place after the formation 
of those strata. But it is equally certain that all the vast 
denudations and excavations which those mountain ranges 
and the strata that rest on their summits, slopes, and feet 
have undergone, took place at the period of their upheaval 
from the ocean, and subsequently. This is"held even by Dr. 
Hitchcock. It was “as the continents rose from the ocean,” he 
represents, that rocky masses were swept away in many places 
to the depth of miles, and “rivers excavated’’ their long and 
deep gorges,’ ’ p. 56. These geological facts, therefore, show 
that those erosions and excavations cannot have oecupied 
the vast round of ages which he supposes, but were wrought 
subsequently at most to the third day of the creation; and as 
they were finished thousands of years ago, can have occu- 
pied but a very brief period. They confute the argument 
accordingly which he founds on them, for the great antiquity 
of the world, and overturn his theory. 

Such is the issue of his attempt to reconcile his theory 
with the narrative in Genesis. Instead of having, as he 
claims, the sanction of a scientific principle, the facts of geo- 
logy, or the language of the sacred writer, itis in the most 
violent antagonism to them all. A more unphilosophical 
and absurd device was never contrived for the purpose of 
escaping an embarrassing objection. Dr. H. appears to have 
adopted it without even looking at its bearing, either on the 
text or on his theory. The Bible declares not only that in the 
“beginning God created the heaven and the earth,” but that 
he “ made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, 
in. six days;” and that the narration of their creation in 
Genesis is a true account of the origin of the heavens and 
of the earth, “‘ when they were created in the day that the 
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Lord God made the earth and the heavens.”—Gen. ii. “1-4. 
“Geology ” teaches, Dr. H. avers, that it was not so, but that 
the heavens and earth had existed through an immeasurable 
period prior to that epoch. Can a more preposterous 
fancy be entertained, than that these two opposite represen- 
tations are reconciled by the hypothesis, that there is an 
omission in the sacred narrative of the fact, that the heavens 
and earth were created innumerable ages anterior to the date 
of the six days? That hypothesis does not alter their rela- 
tion to each other. So far from it, it contemplates them as 
direct opposites, and admits, therefore, the reality of the 
difficulty which it proposes to remove; and, accordingly, 
if a statement had been introduced between the first and 
second verses of Genesis i., of what that hypothesis assumes 
to be the fact, it would not erase or alter in any way the 
directly contradictory statements in Genesis ii. 1-4, and 
Exodus xx. 11, and xxxi. 17, that the heavens and earth, 
the sea, and all that in them is, were created during the six 
days. They would continue to declare what they now do; 
and the only effect of the alteration would be, to bring Gen. 
i., which is now in harmony with these passages, into colli- 
sion with them, and transfer the responsibility of the contradic- 
tion from geology to the Bible! What a beautiful expedient 
of saving the theory from the discredit of impeaching the 
truth of the divine word! What an adroit contrivance for 
saving that word from the discredit of a contradiction to the 
facts and demonstrations of science! The hypothesis is, that 
one out of four or five passages in which the representation 
is made, that the heavens and earth were created in six days, 
is totally false by an omission ; and that the interpolation of 
that omission brings it into harmony with the geological 
theory, though it makes it a blank contradiction to the other 
passages with which it before was coincident; or what is 
much the same, that if one out of several passages which 
declare that the heavens and the earth were created in the 
six days, is so altered as to refer their creation to an immea- 
surably earlier epoch, the geological theory is thereby 
invested with the sanction of revelation, although it is at the 
expense of making revelation contradict itself! This is the 
splendid device which Dr. H. dignifies with the name of a 
scientific principle of interpretation! Was there ever a more 
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extrdordinary delusion? Was ever a more bold and lawless 
violation of the word of God proposed for the purpose of 
justifying an unscriptural theory? It is astounding that Dr. 
Hitchcock and other writers who have advanced it, should 
not have perceived that such is its character, 

Having thus seen that his theory of the great age of the 
earth is at war alike with the facts of geology, the laws of 
nature, and the testimony of the Scriptures respecting the date 
of the creation, and isa sheer and monstrous dream, discounte- 
nanced alike by science and religion ; we shall now show that 
he is altogether mistaken also in the lofty commendation 
which he bestows on his theory, as an auxiliary of natural 
and revealed religion. He indulges in the most extravagant 
eulogies of it in that respect. He says: 


“ Having once admitted the conclusions of geology as to the great 
age of the world, and a flood of light is shed upon some of the most 
difficult points both of natural and revealed religion. It shows the 
occurrence of numerous changes on the globe, which nothing but 
the power of God could have produced, and which, in fact, were 
most striking and stupendous miracles. Hence the arguments which 
have so long been employed to show that the world is eternal, are 
rendered nugatory ; for if we can point to epochs when entire races of 
animals and plants began to exist on the globe, we prove the agency 
of a Deity quite as strikingly as if we could show the moment when 
the matter of the world was summoned into existence out of nothing. 
In the same manner, also, we silence the argument against giving a 
revelation from heaven, as well as the miracles by which it is sub- 
stantiated, on the ground that we have no example of a special inter- 
ference with the established course of nature. Here we have inter- 
positions long anterior to man’s existence, as well as by his creation, 
which take away all improbabilities from those which are implied in 
a revelation. We hence likewise establish the doctrine of a special 
providence over the world—a doctrine proved with great difficulty 
by any other reasoning of natural theology.” —P. 481, 482. 


He here represents that the adaptation of the facts of geo- 
logy to subserve these ends, depends entirely on the theory 
of “the great age of the world.” But that is altogether mis- 
taken, The rocks of the earth themselves, all the vegetable 
and animal relics that are entombed in them, and all the 
proofs that they present of the direct interposition, the spe- 
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cial providence, and the power of God, are precisely hat 
they are, independently of the consideration whether their 
existence has been comprised within six thousand years or not. 
The supposition that they have had a longer being does not 
alter their naturg, or convert them into evidences or exem- 
plifications of a new set of truths. Nota ray of light is, on 
that hypothesis, cast on either natural or revealed religion, 
that is not flashed on them with equal brilliance on the sup- 
position that the period of the earth’s existence is but six 
thousand years. He goes on: 


“ Still more abundant is the evidence derived from geology of the 
divine benevolence, and this evidence comes mostly from the opera- 
tions and final effect of the most desolating agencies, heretofore re- 
garded as a proof of malevolence, or at least of vindictive justice; 
and we may reasonably infer, that could we look through the whole 
system of divine government, we should find that all evil is only a 
necessary means of the greatest good.”—P. 482. 


But this does not depend at all on his theory of the age of 
the earth. All the proofs which geology presents of the 
divine benevolence exist as absolutely and have as high a 
significance, though the earth has subsisted but six thousand 
years, as they would if it were supposed to have existed 
through any longer period. Was there ever a more extra- 
ordinary fancy put forth, than that their nature and meaning 
result from their being of an immeasurably greater age? 


“No one can examine existing nature, without being convinced 
that all its parts and operations belong to one great system. Geo- 
logy makes other economies of wide extent to pass before us, opening 
a vista indefinitely backward into the hoary past ; and it is gratifying 
to witness that same unity of design pervading all preceding periods 
of the world’s history, linking the whole into one mighty scheme, 
worthy of its infinite contriver.”—P. 482. 


This, again, does not depend at all on the earth’s having 
a greater age than six thousand years, The system is surely 
as absolutely one, if that is its whole age, as it can be if it 
has existed through an immeasurably longer period; and as 
many economies pass before us on the one supposition as on 
the other—that is, the whole series of races, from those that 
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were first buried in the strata, up through all the successive 
tribes, to those that are now living; as they comprise all of 
whose existence we have any evidence. 


“ How much also does this science enlarge our conceptions of the 
plans and operations of Jehovah! We had been accustomed to 
limit our views of the creative agency of God to a few thousand 
years of man’s existence, and to anticipate the destruction of the 
material universe in a few thousand years more. But geology 
makes the period of man’s existence on the globe only a short link 
of a chain of revolutions which preceded his existence, and which 
reaches forward immeasurably far into the future. We see the same 
matter in the hands of infinite wisdom, and by the means of the great 
conservative principle of chemical change, passing through a multi- 
tude of stupendous revolutions, sustaining countless and varied forms 
of organic life, and presenting an almost illimitable panorama of the 
plans of an infinite God.”—Pp. 482, 483. 


Astonishing illusions truly! Extravagances of misconcep- 
tion that indicate that Dr. H. has embarked on an ocean 
where he has no sun or stars to direct his course, and is 
voyaging without compass or rudder! ‘“ Geology” prevents 
us from anticipating “the destruction of the material unt- 
verse in a few thousand years more!” If,—as for aught we 
know it may be,—it is the reason that he does not indulge 
that anticipation, we cannot envy him the credit it reflects 
on his knowledge either of hermeneutics or geology. There 
is not a hint in the Scriptures that the material universe is to 
be annihilated; nor if any of their language were supposed to 
foreshow such a catastrophe, could geology furnish any proofs 
that it is not to take place? How can that science, which 
relates exclusively to this world, show that the fabric of the 
universe, the continued existence of which depends, not on 
the constitution or laws of matter, but on the Creator’s 
upholding agency, is or is not to be hereafter struck by his 
will from being? Or how can his theory of the age of the 
world enlarge “our views of the creative agency of God?” 
That theory does not imply that he has created anything 
more in this world than is ascribed to him by the other. It 
only exhibits him as having extended the work over a longer 
period. The number of plants and animals to which he has 
given existence is, on either supposition, the same. And 
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what information does geology give us respecting the époch 
at which other parts of the universe that have no connexion 
with ours, were called into existence? What does it teach 
us respecting the length of the period during which the morn- 
ing stars which sang together and the sons of God who 
shouted for joy, have existed? Or what light does it throw 
on “the immeasurable future?” What indication does the 
fact that the earthy, mineral, and gaseous elements of our 
globe are not annihilated by chemical processes, furnish 
either that our world is-or is not hereafter to be struck from 
existence by the fiat of the Almighty? In what a labyrinth 
of misconceptions and illusions has Dr. H. lost himself! 
-Yet he winds up this tissue of fallacies with the following 
extraordinary rhapsody :— 


“Tf such is the fruit which geology pours into the lap of religion, 
how misunderstood have been its principles! In many a mind there 
is still an anxious fear lest its discoveries should prove unfavorable to 
religion; and they would feel greatly relieved could they only be 
assured that no influence injurious to piety would emanate from that — 
science. But we can give them far more than this assurance. We 
can draw from this science more to iilustrate and confirm religion 
than from any other.”—P. 483. 


He thus, to the last, confounds his theory of the age and 
primary condition of the earth, with the facts of geology; 
and arrogates to it the credit of the truths that are taught 
only by the latter; while he represents the facts of geology 
as exciting the apprehension and doubts of which his theory 
alone is the occasion. It is his anti-scriptural hypotheses and 
speculations that are regarded as unfriendly to religion; not 
the facts which are brought to light by the investigations of 
the strata. 

He falls into still worse errors in his attempt to show that 
geology furnishes any presumptive indications of the non- 
eternity of matter, or any effective proofs of the divine 
existence or agency; as in the admissions and assumptions 
on which he proceeds, he yields to the pantheist and atheist 
the points for which they contend. He proposes “to 
examine the arguments that have been adduced to prove 
the non-eternity of the world, independently of geology and 
revelation ; and to derive from these two sources of evidence 
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the true ground on which that proposition rests ;” and after 
stating those arguments and presenting objections to them, 
pronounces them unsatisfactory. 


“Such is a fair summary, as I believe,-of the arguments usually 
adduced, aside from the Bible and geology, to prove the non-eternity 
of the world. I am not prepared to say that they amount to 
nothing, but I do believe they perplex, rather than convince, and 
that some of them are mere metaphysical quibbles. They do not 
produce that instantaneous conviction which most of the arguments 
of natural theology force upon the mind; and ‘it is easy to see how 
a man of a sceptical turn should rise from their examination entirely 
unaffected, or affected unfavorably. Let us now, therefore, turn to 
geology, and inquire whether its archives will afford us any clearer 
light upon the subject.”—P. 161. 


And he admits that it does not. 


“ And here we must confess, at the outset, that geology furnishes us 
no more evidence than the other sciences of the creation of the mat- 
ter of the universe out of nothing.”—P. 161. 


And he adds on a later page. 


“Ts natural theology, in fact, destitute of all satisfactory proof that 
the matter of the universe had a beginning? Such proof, it seems 
to me, she will seek in vain in the wide fields of physical and mathe- 
matical science ; and the solution of the question which metaphysics 
offers, we have seen, does not satisfy."—P. 173. 


He claims, however, that geology furnishes evidence of 
the existence and agency of the Deity. 


“But it furnishes us with examples of such modifications of mat- 
ter as could be effected only by a Deity. Suppose, then, we should be 
obliged to acknowledge to the atheist that we yield to him the point 
of matter’s eternal existence, if he pleases, because we can find 
nowhere in nature decisive evidence of its creation, and then take 
our stand upon the arrangements and metamorphoses of matter. 
Or rather suppose we say to him that we shall not contend with him 
as to the origin of matter, but challenge him to explain, if he can, 
without a Deity, its modifications, as taught by geology. If that 
science does disclose to us such changes on the globe as no power 
and wisdom but those of an infinite God could produce, then of 
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what consequence is it, so far as religion is concerned, whether we 
ean or cannot demonstrate the first creation of matter? I can con- 
ceive of no religious truth that would be unfavorably affected, though 
we should admit that this point cannot be settled. Let us, then, at 
least for the sake of argument, admit that it cannot be, and proceed 
to inquire whether, aside from this point, geology does not teach us 
all that is necessary to establish the most perfect system of Theism.” 
—P. 162. 


But, in admitting matter to’ be self-existent, he, in effect, 
admits that it must itself be the cause of all its conditions 
and modifications, and thence cuts off the possibility of 
proving, from the organization portions of it assume, that 
there is a distinct, independent, and creating Deity. The 
supposition that matter is self-existent, or that the cause of 
its existence lies in itself, is a supposition that the cause lies 
in itself entirely that it is what it is; that is, that it is of 
such a nature as it is, and has such a constitution; and that 
is, that it exists in such a mode, or, in other words, that its 
particles are such as they are, have such powers and suscep- 
tibilities, exist in such relations to each other, and exert and 
are the subjects of such influences; and thence that it has 
such forms, and passes through such operations. But that 
includes all that is predicable of it—nature, constitution, 
arrangement of parts, form, hardness, density, weight, color, 
temperature, processes, and all other properties and con- 
ditions that can be affirmed of it. It accordingly involves 
the supposition that it is itself the cause of all the organ- 
ized forms into which portions of it are wrought; and 
thence that it is itself the author of all the displays of intelli- 
gence, wisdom, benignity, and power, which those organiza- 
tions present, and is therefore a self-existent intelligence. 
But that is material pantheism, and the only theism that is 
on that hypothesis credible; for if matter is such an intelli- 
gence, and the author of all the manifestations of wisdom 
and power which the material world presents, it cannot be 
proved that there is any other intelligence. 

On the other hand, the supposition that matter owes the 
organizations which it assumes, and the forms in which it 
exists, to the act of Jehovah, excludes the supposition that 
it is self-existent; inasmuch. as, if it is self-existent, the reason 
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that it has such a particular internal constitution and 
arrangement of parts as it has, and exists in such forms— 
that is, that portions of it are organized—must lie altogether 
within itself, and not in an external cause. To suppose’ that 
while it is self-existent, or the cause of its being lies in itself, 
it is owing to a foreign cause that it exists with the arrange- 
ment of parts, and in the forms in which it does, and has the 
powers and susceptibilities that it has, is a sheer contradic- 
tion; for it implies that the cause of its existence, which 
must undoubtedly be the cause of its nature, is wholly 
different from the cause of the forces and laws that determine 
the mode in which it exists, and the processes that take place 
in it. But no greater solecism can be imagined than to 
suppose, that while one thing is the sole cause of its exist- 
ence, a wholly different one is the cause of everything besides 
that that belongs to it—constitution, arrangement of parts, 
powers and susceptibilities in respect to itself and other 
objects, organization, and forms. To suppose that these are 
not the product of the same cause as its existence, is not only 
to suppose that the cause of its existence, and the cause of 
its nature, or properties and powers, are wholly different, 
but that it may exist without having any form, properties, 
or nature. If Jehovah, then, is the creator of plants and 
animals, or the author of any of the modifications which 
matter assumes, matter cannot be self-existent. His being 
its absolute creator and upholder, is an indispensable condi- 
tion of his determining the modes and forms in which it 
exists, or exerting any influence on it. In admitting, there- 
fore, that matter is uncreated and self-existent, Dr. Hitchcock, 
in effect, admits that it is the cause of all the organisms that 
are formed of it, and cuts himself off from the possibility of 
proving that Jehovah is the creator of plants and animals. 
He involves himself in a similar self-contradiction in his 
endeavor to make out that geology presents more effective 
proofs of God’s existence and agency in the affairs of the 
world than we gain from any other quarter, from the fact 
that it reveals to us organized bodies that appear not to have 
descended from predecessors, and that must have owed their 
existence, therefore, to the direct interposition of a creator ; 
for he proceeds in this attempt on the tacit assumption, that 
it is not the existence and the nature of such beings: that 
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form decisive proofs that they were created by the Almighty, 
but only the fact, that they were not generated by other 
beings of their own order. He says: 


“Tt has been argued with much apparent plausibility by Dr. 
Paley, that whenever we find a complicated organic structure, 
adapted to produce beneficial results, its origin must be sought 
beyond itself; and since the world abounds with such organisms, it 
cannot be eternal; that is, the mere existence of animals and plants 
proves their non-eternity. 

“Now, without asserting that there is no force in this argument, 
I have two remarks to make upon it. The first is to quote the reply 
to it which such a writer as David Hume has given. . . . ‘ For aught 
we can know 4 priori, matter may contain the source or spring of 
order originally within itself as well as mind does; and there is no 
more difficulty in conceiving that the several elements, from an 
internal unknown cause, may fall into the most exquisite arrange- 
ment, than to conceive that their ideas in the great universal mind, 
from a like internal unknown cause, fall into their arrangement. To 
say that the different ideas which compose the reason of the Supreme 
fall into order of themselves, and by their own nature, is really to 
talk without any precise meaning. If it has a meaning, I would fain 
know why it is not as good sense to say, that the parts of the mate- 
rial world fall into order of themselves, and by their own nature. 
Can the one opinion be intelligible while the other is not so?’ "— 
P. 152. 


Here, Mr. Hume in fact assumes that we may, with rea- 
son, suppose that matter is as intelligent and conscious as 
mind is. For we are not unaware of the cause that our 
ideas take the order which they do; that is, that we reason 
from cause to effect, and from effect to cause; and that in 
an argument, we place the premise first, the proof next, and 
theconclusion last. Weare conscious that the reason of it lies 
in the nature and relation of the ideas which they severally 
express: and accordingly, if an argument is addressed to us 
that is not conclusive, we are conscious that it is because 
these parts have not the peculiar qualities that fit them for 
their place ; or are not arranged in their proper order; as that 
the point to be proved is assumed in the premise; that the 
proof is irrelevant; or that the conclusion is a fallacy. 
According to Mr. Hume’s representation we ought to be as 
conscious of the reason that the particles that form our bones, 
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muscles, and flesh, are arranged in the order they are, as 
we are of the reason that our thoughts stand in the relations 
to each other which they do, when they form what we feel 
to be a conclusive argument. 

This piece of transparent Spinozism, Dr. H., however, 
thinks it impossible to refute, except by instances of the 
creation of organized beings, independently of the instru- 
mentality of second causes. Thus he says: 


“Fairly to meet this reasoning of the prince of sceptics is not an 
achievement of dulness or ignorance. In order to do it triumphantly, 
we want what Dr. Paley could not find, a distinct example of the 
creation of numerous organic beings by some cause independent of 
themselves.”—P. 152. 


Now, to say nothing of the consideration that the 
existence of such organized beings would not be regarded by 
a disciple of Hume as a confutation of his theory: that 
instead, they would naturally be alleged as proofs of its 
truth; inasmuch as they are instances of organization of 
which, on his system, no cause can be seen, except the 
matter of which they consist; to say nothing of this, Dr. 
Hitchcock proceeds in his argument on the assumption, that 
the reason that such organized beings present a proof of the 
existence and agency of a supreme intelligence and creator; 
lies—not in the nature of those beings themselves, but in 
the mere fact that no others of the same kind are known to 
have existed, from which they can have descended ; for if 
the proofs which they present of the existence and agency 
of a creator, lie altogether in their nature ; that is, in the fact 
that they are in arrangement of parts, adaptations, powers, 
and their whole constitution, what they are, then they form 
as direct and unanswerable a proof of a creator, although 
they descended from others of their kind, as though they did 
not. As their nature in each case is identically the same, 
that which their nature proves, must be identically the same. 
In assuming, then, as Dr. Hitchcock does, that it is not by 
their nature that they show that they are the work of an 
intelligent creator, he admits that they present no proof 
whatever of a creator; for if no such proof is furnished 
by their nature, as that is all that belongs to them, they 
plainly furnish no such proof at all. 

VOL. v.—NO, III. 26 
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The confutation of Mr. Hume’s sophistry, and demonstra- 
tion of the divine existence by more effective proofs than 
are furnished by any other department of knowledge, which 
Dr. Hitchcock and others have so confidently and boastfully 
claimed for geology, thus turns out to be nothing less than 
a complete surrender of the truth, and adoption and sane- 
tion of positions that lead directly to the pantheism and 
atheism which he flatters himself he has overthrown. 

He runs into errors and extravagances also, of an extra- 
ordinary character, in his speculations in regard to the 
future life, and several other themes; but they are not 
so closely connected with his main subject, as to make 
it essential that we should point them out. 

It is apparent, then, from these considerations that Dr. 
Hitchcock’s speculative geology has no title whatever to the 
character he arrogates for it, of a demonstrative science: 
nor his theory of the great age of the world any claim to be 
regarded as an established fact. So far from it, they are 
wild fantastic fancies that not only have no foundation 
whatever in the strata, but are in total antagonism alike to 
the facts of geology and to the laws of matter. Nor are 
they entitled in any manner to the praise he so zealously 
lavishes on them, of harmony with the Scriptures, and an 
effective corroboration of the doctrines of natural religion, 
Instead, no doctrines in the whole circle of false speculation 
afford a more direct and fatal contradiction to the teachings 
of revelation, or are more natural and powerful auxiliaries . 
of scepticism and infidelity. 

To those who concur in this judgment, it cannot be 
necessary to dwell on the duty of openly rejecting these 
errors, and endeavoring to arrest the mischievous influences 
they are exerting. What louder call was ever addressed to 
good men to exert themselves to intercept the spread of a 
great evil? It is demanded by the interests of learning. 
The wildest dreams of the alchemists of the dark ages, are 
not more unworthy of the learned of the present time, than 
the belief and support of this system, which sets at such 
open defiance the plainest facts and laws of every branch of 
physical knowledge with which it has any connexion; and 
substitutes the fictions of false conjecture and hypothesis in 
their place. The credit of their profession requires that the 
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cultivators and teachers of geology should discard it, and 
enter on a re-investigation, and re-construction of the.science, 
It is demanded also by the interests of religion. The credit 
of its ministers requires that they should vindicate the word 
of God from the imputation which the theory casts on it, and 
protect their people from thé fatal prepossessions and errors - 
into which it is adapted to betray them. May God give 
them fidelity and wisdom to fulfil this great duty ! 





Art. Il.—THE NEGLECT OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 
BY THE REV. R. W. DICKINSON, D.D. 


How widely dissimilar from the spirit of either imposture 
or of despotism is. the genius of Christianity! While the 
one shrinks from scrutinizing inquiry—conscious of safety 
only in evasion and subterfuge—and the other opposes the 
advancement of knowledge as inimical to its sinister designs ; 
the latter loves to appear in her own native element of light. 
Her step is firm, her attitude erect; and as she looks up- 
wards with an unfaltering eye, we may discover in her every 
feature the reflected lineaments of heaven. Conscious of 
being “the way, the truth, and the life,” her very aspect 
bespeaks an openness and a sincerity which serve to invite 
our approach and win our confidence. 

No intelligent reader of the evangelical narratives needs 
to be told that the course which Jesus Christ pursued was 
eminently fitted not only to satisfy the inquiring, but to con- 
vince the doubting, and silence gainsayers. It was not 
enough for him to speak as never man-spoke; he must act 
as never man acted, and do what never man did. If diseases 
fled before his presence ; if the waves of the sea were awed 
into silence by his voice; if the dead came forth from their 
graves at his summons, well did it become him to say, ‘If 
ye believe not me, believe me for my very works’ sake.” 

Aware, however, that his miracles were more adapted to 
the conviction of the Gentiles, he referred the Jews to the 
oracles of the living God—that book which had been attest- 
ed by a long series of judgments and of deliverances; to 
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which their existence as a separate people bore unequivocal 
witness; which was enthroned in the national faith, and 
sacred to every Jewish feeling. Conscious of being “ the 
light of the world,” he had more to apprehend from men’s 
closing than opening their eyes; incomparably more from 
bigotry and ignorance than from the most piercing scrutiny 
of candid intelligence. Hence, it appears, that his enemies 
among the Jews were either infidel in relation to their own 
Scriptures, or bigoted formalists and pharisaical hypocrites ; 
that the rejection of his gospel by many of the heathen phi- 
losophers was owing to their contempt which precluded all 
examination of its claims ; and that ever since, not a solitary 
instance of scepticism can be traced to a dispassionate and 
careful estimate of the Scriptural evidences. And hence it is, 
also, that Christianity, being a system of truth, founded in 
immutable relations, and supported by evidence, has sur- 
vived the roughest usage, the acutest criticism, as well as the 
most malicious scrutiny; that it has dissipated the mists of 
superstition, and shaken the throne of ignorance; and that, 
by liberating and energizing the general mind, it constitutes 
the grand incitement to all discoveries and improvements. 

In keeping with its high character, are its strong and urgent 
recommendations of investigation and knowledge; and in 
this respect, it is prominently distinguished from all the sys- 
tems of man’s device. Certain it is, that Christ did not wish 
his followers to be ignorant of God’s revelation; and why 
has his will been revealed but to be understood? or of what 
avail the Scriptures unless diligently studied? It is not our 
object, however, to assign any reasons for their study, but 
simply to inquire, why they are still so much neglected ? 

If a manuscript had been discovered amid the ruins of Her- 
culaneum, or beneath the mouldering dust of ancient Thebes, 
with what impatience would we await its publication ; how 
eager would be our curiosity to ascertain its purport! There 
is a fondness in the human mind to explore the past—to 
traverse antiquity, conjecturing, not erroneously, that its 
inquiries will be relieved by interesting views, and its labor 
compensated by lessons of wisdom. Might it not be expect- 
ed then, that the Bible, taking triumphant precedence of all 
other books, would seize upon the general mind, and hold it 
in intensest. study, until its every page had been unfolded, 
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and every fact, incident, and truth intelligently mastered, 
What greater object of curiosity could there have been to the 
philosophers of old, than a book announcing itself to be the 
most ancient in the world; written in the earliest language, 
recording the birth of creation, the origin of man, the his- 
tory of infant time ; resolving the mystery of our being, the 
causes of those melancholy phenomena which designate both 
our nature and our globe, and leading the mind onward, 
speaks of the remotest future with all the unaffected simpli- 
city and rational consistency with which it delineates the 
past; foretells not only the revolutions of empires and the 
downfall of kingdoms, but the end of the world; while it 
discloses to thought scenes and destinies beyond “ this visi- 
ble, diurnal sphere,” which the boldest imagination had 
never conceived. Yet this book, so ancient in date, so vene- 
rable in age, so invaluablé in its communications, so inte- 
resting and varied in its themes, so inimitable in its style, so 
‘momentous in its bearing on the condition and prospects of 
mankind, is in our individual possession, and strange to tell, 
by men in general is but little studied, and often disregarded. 
Had our planet never been visited by the light, it is not dif- 
ficult to conceive what a change would ensue in its condi- 
tion, should the sun in all its majestic splendor suddenly 
burst upon its darkness. But we can now gaze on this most 
stupendous of phenomena—the sun rising and rolling through 
the heavens—without emotion; we can luxuriate amid the 
blessings of gratified vision which his light and life-giving 
beams diffuse around us, without being led to thought, or 
incited to gratitude. This, however, results from that fami- 
liarity which is consequent on gradual perception; and the 
same law of the mind will direct and aid us in explanation 
of the subject before us. 

Opening up a scene so vast and resplendent, that earth, 
in all the beauty of her verdant carpeting, the grandeur 
of her mountain palaces, the sublimity of her ocean, and 
the solemn magnificence of her starry firmament, seems 
but false glare and shadow; and conferring benefits so 
pure and precious, that all temporal blessings are in compa- 
rison but as perishable dross,—had the light of revelation 
just beamed on the world, it is impossible to conceive the 
effect which would be produced on the mind of high and 
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serious thought. Contrasting the condition of nations before 
and since the day-spring from on high visited them, no can- 
did man can deny that, in the moral world, the influence of 
the Bible is but faintly imaged by the illuminating and 
fertilizing beams of the material sun. Mankind would suf- 
fer less fatally by the extinction of the latter than by the 
destruction of the former. Yes, hurl the sun from the firma- 
ment, and what has been done? Nothing, to the darkness, 
and the disorder, and the misery, and the ruin, that would 
ensue on the annihilation of the Bible. Yet how few are 
there who do not behold the sun of righteousness with indif- 
ference; and, while enjoying all the benefits which it 
imparts, exclude it from their intelligent and adoring 
regards! Here and there is a man who must investigate the 
causes of light and darkness, heat and cold, fertility and 
barrenness; and occasionally w@ meet with one who turns 
away from the unsatisfying survey of moral phenomena, and 
in the conscious futility of all unaided speculation addresses 
himself with eager diligence to God’s revelation; but men 
generally are devoid of all concern, and however humiliat- 
ing, no one fails to perceive the aptness of the simile that 
they are not unlike the brutes which, though warmed and 
fed, graze the verdant lawn with no feeling of gratitude, and 
no thought as to the source of their comforts. The reason 
may be found in the fact that we grow up amid the scenes 
and in the enjoyment of the blessings of Christianity. Our 
minds are familiarized from infancy with the disclosures and 
with the outward influences of revelation, as with material 
objects and sensible comforts; and thus the interest which it 
would otherwise elicit is impaired, if not, in many instances, 
effectually precluded. In regard to some, there is ground 
for apprehension that their minds are more than familiarized, 
are prejudiced, in consequence of the injudicious efforts 
which were made to render their youth acquainted with the 
doctrines and precepts of the Bible. But whether or not 
any active emotion predominates, certain it is that our 
Christian education so familiarizes our minds to the Scrip- 
tures, that divine grace is necessary to awaken our interest, 
and lead us duly to appreciate their importance. 

Another reason may be found in the prospective aspect of 
the Scriptures. Such should be the end of a religious 
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system for beings that are destined to an existence to which 
this is no more than the first dawning gleam. Butit cannot 
have escaped observation that it is characteristic of human 
nature to be absorbed in the present. The Bible is philo- 
sophically adapted to elevate man’s moral condition; for 
whatever causes either the future or the past to predominate 
over the present, raises us in the scale of intellectual exist- 
ence; still, in addressing us, it has to contend with beings 
doomed to an incessant struggle with pressing wants, and 
whose views, in consequence of their physical constitution 
and relations, being necessarily directed first to outward 
objects, are wont to be limited by a material horizon. If the 
Bible only tended to subserve our worldly interests and pur- 
suits by suggesting and illustrating plans and measures for 
the attainment of such ends as the heart of man naturally 
covets, it would be read with more avidity than any ambi- 
tious man ever read the life of a conqueror or statesman, 
or any avaricious man the sketch of those who have 
rapidly accumulated riches. Or did it even countenance 
sensual pursuits and promise sensual gratifications, many 
would hang on its pages with the same wanton delight with 
which the Koran inspires Mahomet’s followers. But it 
respects not the present otherwise than as the present givesa 
coloring to the future; nor is Christ’s kingdom of this world, 
though godliness is not without its advantages for the life 
that is. Having a higher end in view than the welfare of 
the body, or the furtherance of worldly aims, it employs no 
inferior motives to arrest our attention. On the contrary, 
regarding us as immortal beings, it holds out to us crowns 
incorruptible, treasures imperishable, pleasures undecaying 
—motives which should annihilate all mundane considera- 
tions, energize every power of the soul, and urge it on in an 
unceasing course of spiritual attainments and well-doing. 
Yet who is so unobservant of the workings of our nature as 
not to know that in general we are more influenced by pre- 
sent good, though it be trifling, than by the greater good if 
that be remote ; as we are more affected by the little present 
ills of life, than sedulous to avoid any future, though greater 
evils? 

As the worldly mind is unattracted by its discoveries, so 
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may the proud be repelled by a book which is so often seen 
in the hands both of childhood and of unlettered age. 
Pride excluded the vulgar from the schools of-ancient philo- 
sophy ; and it is painfully evident that the same feeling 
has kept many a one who overweens, through the fancied 
strength of his reason, from entering the common school of 
Christianity. Divine philosophy! hers, in beneficent, glo- 
rious distinction from all human systems, is indeed a common 
school. Its gates are open for the children, not only of the 
rich, but of the poor; nor for the young alone, but for all 
ages and all classes—for the world of mankind. And he 
who would be initiated into her sublime mysteries, or grasp 
her eternal principles, and be fitted for an honorable part on 
the stage of immortality, must lay his reason in the dust of 
teachableness: though a “wise man after the flesh,” he 
must enter the same class as the child in worldly wisdom, 
and learn the alphabet of heaven’s language. 

It were a strange revelation from the God and Father of 
all that had been addressed and adapted only to the few of 
erudite minds; but pride, without pausing to reflect, turns 
from a volume so repellent with vulgar associations; or 
closes it with sentiments of contemptuous aversion on meet- 
ing with certain truths which cannot be immediately com- 
prehended, or which must be received, if at all, on the 
authority of the record itself: as if God’s word were to be 
treated as the product of the human mind; or reversing the 
order of scientific attainments, we must, in matters of divine 
science, demonstrate propositions before we are able to 
understand axioms ! 

In like manner, it is not remembered what doubts and 
difficulties environed the greatest minds of philosophic anti- 
quity ; it is not considered how deplorable was the condition 
of the world before the Messiah’s advent; it is not acknow- 
ledged that the Bible has thrown any light on our high 
moral relations; and, therefore, because reason is now able 
with so much facility to prove what has been so clearly 
revealed, not a few turn and assert that a revelation is unne- 
cessary! With as much gratitude as if a child should dis- 
own its parent because it is now able to walk by itself, and 
with as much honesty as if a man should acquaint himself 
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with the various improvements in the mechanical arts, and 
then palm them upon some uncivilized people as his own 
inventions ! 

With some, who do not reject the Scriptures, pride 

operates to their disparagement. Thus one has been accus- 
tomed to think on theological topics, perhaps has indulged 
in metaphysical speculation; and now he comes to the 
sacred volume ; but it is not with a spirit of reverence, and 
docility, and prayer; he comes rather to teach God than to 
be taught of God. He searches the Scriptures, not to find 
Christ, but his system; not truth, but his abstract creed. 
He uses them, not to ascertain their fair and obvious import, 
but to maintain his own preconceived opinions, to distinguish 
self, to gratify his pride and love of conspicuity—perhaps to 
found a school that shall bear his own name, and enlist fol- 
lowers who shall perpetuate his fame. Here is the main 
“cause of such diversities in Scriptural views, and because of 
these diversities, many do not search the Scriptures. “If 
others, so great and learned, differ widely in their interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, how vain for us tostudythem! Or 
if the Bible leads to such dissimilar tenets, how much better, 
if we cannot reject it with impunity, that we adhere to that 
system of doctrine to which we were born, or implicitly 
receive his teachings whose church we have been brought 
up to attend.” But while it should not be forgotten that we 
are individually responsible for our belief, it is not true that 
the Bible is so framed as to lead to diverse and contrary’ 
conclusions. It does not throw its pure and bright image 
on man’s heart, because he views it through a colored 
medium. Pride and prejudice deceive him, and thus its 
true teachings are not unfrequently perverted, and its salu- 
tary influence precluded. If, divesting his mind of all pre- 
possessions, he should address himself to the Scriptures with 
siinplicity of purpose, he would find there neither the pecu- 
liarities of sect, nor the rites of superstition, nor any of the 
deductions of philosophy, falsely so called, but the “true 
God and eternal life.” 

There are minds, too, that have been limited in their range 
of thought by the circle of the natural sciences; and because 
revelation has not respected the language of science, nor 
directly aided its discoveries; because it did not make known 
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the laws by which the heavenly bodies are governed, nor 
the existence of the western continent, and gives us not the 
history of other races, and tells not whether the centre of the 
globe is fire or water; and, at the same time, in its account 
of the creation, is at variance with their theories; therefore, 
it could not have emanated from Him who knoweth all 
things, and is not entitled to their respectful consideration. 
How absurd! Had the Bible embraced all such matters 
(and nothing less would have satisfied these lovers of science), 
it could not have been adapted to the ordinary capacities of 
the human mind; nor, amid the multiplicity of our necessary 
pursuits, could man, whose days are as a hand-breadth, have 
secured time for its perusal. God has so arranged the con- 
stitution of his providence, that full scope and activity might 
be secured to the human mind throughout all generations; 
and were the Bible a revelation of science, it would super- 
sede the natural use of our faculties, and the mind of society” 
would stagnate. It is too obvious for formal remark that 
revelation and science are essentially distinct from each 
other. The latter is necessarily progressive; the former, 
necessarily absolute and determined: the one being designed 
to advance society, by affording increasing exercise for man’s 
faculties; the other, to elevate us to the purity of heaven, by 
unfolding. motives to the’ exercise of our moral affections. 
In few things is the wisdom of the Bible more strikingly 
apparent than in its disconnexion with discoveries which 
‘man might make, its entire freedom from all scientific or 
philosophic forms of language, and its profound silence in _ 
reference to all matters not distinctly connected with the 
onward march of humanity towards the manifestation of the 
Son of God in the flesh. Unlike other so-called sacred 
books, which at once mislead and weary the reader with 
subtile speculations, mythological representations, and fabu- 
lous legends, it never loses sight of the distinction between 
ethics and physics any more than between fact and fiction. 
It is a history of man, not of nature; nor yet of all men, but 
only of the few to whom God in an especial manner made 
himself known; not a world-history, but the history of the 
kingdom of heaven on earth—the record of God’s acts of 
creation, and providence, and grace, to the end “ that, in the 
dispensation of the fulness of times, he might gather together 
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in one all things in Christ.” Hence, it is sacred history, in 
contradistinction from profane; throughout ethical; never 
introducing anything irrelative, nor employing any means 
not subservient to its chief end; much less resdlving itself 
into the mere setting forth of physical appearances, or serv- 
ing. to decipher natural signs. If a revelation was made on 
account of the moral interests of mankind, there was no 
necessity for any other communications than such as respect 
the interests and motives of human virtue: and hence it is 
that the Bible, uttering no gratuitous knowledge, nor ever 
wantonly stimulating curiosity, is restricted in its communi- 
cations to what was necessary to be either distinctly or 
partially known by beings, who, in consequence of the fall, 
have but one grand object—the salvation of their souls. 
Even in this respect, revelation is not inconsistent with the 
analogy of nature. If it does not afford us a clue to certain 
physical phenomena, neither does reason; if it does not 
introduce us to the arcana of distant worlds, neither does the 
telescope of art; and he who on this account would neglect 
his Bible, to be consistent, should no longer exercise his 
reason. Go, then, infatuated child of science! and, as you 
cannot fail to perceive that your own volume sheds no more 
light than ours on the interior of this or of other worlds, let 
ours speak when yours is silent, and bring you into converse, 
not with nature, nor with other beings, but with the Being 
of beings—the Creator of the universe. Speculate as you 
may, in vain are all your efforts to pry into the secrets of 
nature, or divine reasons which have not been revealed. 
You see but through a glass darkly; and though Christi- 
anity may not unseal and purge your mental vision, yet, if 
you learn of her the things which belong to your peace with 
God, the time will come when you shall know as you are 
known. 

Others seem to think that God should supersede the neces- 
sity of all inquiry on our part; or, if religion be for man, 
that he should have been endowed with spiritual intuition. . 
It was on this ground that Rousseau founded one of his most 
plausible objections to the Scriptures. But, aside from the 
fact that God has made provision for the diffusion of reli- 
gious knowledge among all classes, by having instituted the 
ministry of the word, all men alike need its teachings, having 
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alike lost the image of God in which they were created, and 
become blinded in their minds. Had man not fallen, a light 
would burn in his bosom pure as the day-spring from on 
high; but now he can no more attain unto the knowledge of 
the truth without the aid of God’s word, than he can see 
God’s works without the material light of the sun; and if, 
in the one case, he must use his eyes, it is no less necessary, 
in the other, that he should duly exercise the faculties with 
which he has been endowed. Nor in this respect is revela- 
tion at variance with natural religion. Though its principles 
are inscribed on the whole framework of nature, yet how 
few, amid the millions of our race, are ever constrained by 
their silent teachings to bow down before the unseen Ruler 
of the universe! Virtue, too, utters her voice in the streets, 
but how seldom do her accents sink into the hearts of the 
thronging multitude! They who will may acquaint them- 
selves with truth and right, but only they; and as well 
might the fraudulent and profligate deny that there is any 
such thing as moral principle, as for one to assert, that if 
God designed that we should know his will, he would have 
precluded our ignorance. Were religious knowledge resist- 
lessly obtrusive, he who made us would be dealing with us 
inconsistently with our rational and moral nature, and with 
the relations which we sustain to his moral government; 
and hence that book which he has given unto us may be 
regarded as ‘‘a touchstone to try men’s honest dispositions ;” 
not a book for the negligent and the slothful, much less for 
the thoughtless and the perverse. : 
There are books which we peruse and value, because they 
either sparkle with the gems of fancy, abound in useful 
knowledge, or suggest weighty thoughts—master works in 
literature and science; and the more intimate our acquain- 
tance with them, the more do they enlist our interest, and 
influence our associations. But what uninspired production 
can challenge comparison with the Bible? Where is there 
poetry so elevating, history so ancient, narrative so touchingly 
simple, eloquence so natural, or reasoning more conclusive 
—a book so diversified in its features, and yet so single in 
its aim, so wide in its range, so profound in its principles, 
and so suggestive of the grandest thoughts and the most re- 
splendent visions? ‘There is scarcely a form of composition 
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in which the human mind has imaged its thoughts and 
sentiments, that does not find its archetype here. As a 
volume, it has elicited all the powers of the human intellect, 
stored every department of human knowledge, and is not 
only the oldest of books, but the source of all true intel- 
lectual light, and life to the world, even as God himself is 
the Father of our spirits. What must be its meaning and 
significance, and how wonderful its power to set in motion 
men’s minds, when multitudes have devoted their lives to 
learning, that they themselves might the better understand 
and be more able to make others understand better its solemn 
teachings; when all other wisdom and knowledge have 
seemed to them nothing worth, except so far as they may 
subserve its clearer and more successful study ; when almost 
all the books which now crowd the world’s great libraries 
stand in either a direct or indirect relation to this one book. 
Yet, notwithstanding the vast amount of studious toil that 
has been for ages expended on its pages, and the unnum- 
bered votumes to which its study has given birth, it is not 
only unexhausted, but, like nature’s own book, inexhaustible 
in its resources—still full of concealed wonders and choice 
treasures. Those who have brought to its investigation 
the energies of the strongest minds, and the attainments of 
the most profound scholars, have been only the more 
deeply impressed with the conviction that there are veins of 
thought to be explored, mines of knowledge requiring still 
deeper search: as Newton felt in relation to the results 
of his own physical researches, “like a boy playing on 
the sea-shore, and diverting himself in now and then finding 
a smooth pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, while the 
great sea of truth lay all undiscovered before him.” A 
throng of loving and earnest seekers after truth might 
testify from their own experience, that in proportion to 
our knowledge of the Scriptures, is the desire and the effort 
to know them more fully; and it is nothing but ignorance 
of them that withholds many fram their study, who, in 
other respects, may be well qualified for the task—in the 
same manner as the most ignorant of the works of nature are 
least desirous of investigating hersecrets. Had the devotees 
of intellect only a critical acquaintance with the Bible, they 
would devote themselves to its study, for this, if no other 
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reason, that it would give wings to their poetry, fire to their 
eloquence, data to their histories, and principles to their philo- 
sophy, while supplying them with the noblest themes for 
speculative thought. We are persuaded, that were it not 
for the holy perfections which it embodies, and the terrors 
which it unfolds to the worldly mind, or, in other words, the 
character it bears of being a remedial system for a fallen 
race, it would hurl to the dust the idol-gods of literature 
and science, and reign supreme in the head of intellect, as it 
does in the heart of piety. 

But notwithstanding the high order of this Book, and its 
designed adaptedness to awaken the mind and employ its 
faculties, some think that it is unnecessary to search the 
Scriptures. Forgetting that if we are at all amenable to 
God, we must account for the exercise of those powers which 
he has given us, and for the use we make of our means of 
knowledge, they quiet themselves in voluntary ignorance. 
They know full well, and act accordingly, that there are no 
worldly attainments without appropriate diligence; that even 
the gifts of Providence do in no manner encourage indolence 
or lessen the imperious necessity of exertion; yet in relation 
to Scriptural truth, they virtually expect knowledge with- 
out the trouble of inquiry. It is difficult to account for this 
unless they act on the unexpressed supposition that by the 
accidental intercourse of life they shall become proficients in 
Divine Science, just as we involuntarily imbibe the maxims 
of worldly policy and expedient morality—a supposition, it 
needs not to be stated, most preposterous, not only because 
Christianity, from its being a disclosure of new relations, is 
peculiar to itself, but a system liable to be perverted, and 
not to be understood in any other way than by direct per- 
sonal application and inquiry. That knowledge, moreover, 
which may be acquired from incidental circumstances is not 
to be coveted; it is unworthy of confidence and unhappy in 
its influence. He who, in lieu of educational acquisitions, 
has fortuitously collected some materials for talk, or has 
some facility in the use of political verbiage, and conse- 
quently become the oracle of a caucus, is apt to think that 
there is no necessity for him to apply himself studiously; 
that he—a paragon of self-made greatness! knows as much 
as any one respecting the science of government or of poli- 
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tical economy, though others may have applied to these 
branches years of laborious study. And thus it is that nar- 
row and superficial views on religious subjects, obtained not 
from personal knowledge of the Scriptures, but from acci- 
dental intercourse, inflate and infatuate the mind; and hence, 
individuals are not wanting who, though far from being well 
informed on any subject, and whose sole notions of religion 
have been gathered from some one more ignorant or less 
conscientious than themselves, or perhaps from an occasional 
glance at the Scriptures, sufficient to enable them to quote 
texts without regard to their connexion, or even a clear under- 
standing of the words employed—never search the Scrip- 
tures in the sense which Christ attached to his injunction; 
nor do they deem it necessary, nor would they acknowledge, 
nor could they be convinced that any man, though he may 
have devoted his life to their investigation, and may have 
brought to the task all the requisite qualifications, both of 
mind and heart, could rectify theit notions, much less extend 
the limits of their knowledge! 

It is worthy of a passing thought, whether erroneous views 
of the nature of religion—as something which originates in 
feeling, and is nourished and exhibited only by feeling— 
may not have contributed to the same result. There is, 
indeed, no true religion without the exercise of our affee- 
tions, and the quickening of our moral sensibilities. Man is 
a compound being; and any religious system to be adapted 
to his nature, while it enlists his heart, must minister food 
to his mind. To exalt either the head or the heart above 
the other, is to violate the proportions of our being. The 
class to which we refer attach an undue importance to their 
feelings; they are ever looking into their hearts, and neglect- 
ing to inform their minds. If they do not despise know- 
ledge, they turn from it, as of no use to them, not calculated 
to rouse them to a higher and more delectable pitch of ex- 
citement. Hence, whatever their degree of faith, they annex 
not knowledge by the diligent study of God’s Word. They 
read only such religious books as will gratify the morbid 
cravings of their hearts, not books “for instruction in right- 
eousness.” Time with them is felt to be unprofitably 
spent, if they must listen to an expository or a doctrinal 
discourse. They can listen with patience to no preacher of 
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the Word even, unless he be an Aolus, and letting loose 
the winds of declamation, will blow them into flame. In 
the name of reason, what kind of heaven do such anticipate? 
Can it be that glorious world which Christianity has dis- 
closed to the eye of faith? for there there are intellects that 
not only glow with love, but tower in knowledge: ceaseless- 
ly engaged are they not only in celebrating the praises, but in 
contemplating the perfections, penetrating the works, and 
tracing the ways of the boundless Intelligence! 

Sincerity of religious purpose may coexist with very 
defective views, but one certain evidence of a change of 
heart must be wanting when there is no desire for Scriptural 
knowledge, no love for the study of God’s word. True con- 
version has, in repeated instances, given date to a course of 
biblical study which has resulted in the most valuable con- 
tributions to religious literature. It might, indeed, be laid 
down as a rule that they who are most under the influence 
of Christian faith and principle, are the most intent on 
Scriptural attainments. Yet there are exceptions from such 
a rule; and these may arise from the want of early training, 
or of previous habits of reflection; or from a distrust of 
their own mental powers, and a reluctance, perhaps humble 
reluctance, to search the Scriptures for themselves, lest they 
should ignorantly wrest them: or it may arise from a super- 
stitious notion, that the careful possession of the Bible, the 
love and praise of the book itself, may make amends for their 
neglect of its claims on their daily perusal, and even insure 
their salvation. This impression, strange as it may seem, is 
not uncommon, and may be traced back to the Jews who 
enlarged the hem of their garments, and made broad 
their phylacteries; or its parallel may be found in the case 
of some of the ancient heathens who wore an amulet on the 
breast as a safeguard against accidental evils, and the surety 
of success. To account for it, we need only advert to the 
obvious principle of associated ideas. It was a very natural 
suggestion of the woman, of whom mention is made in the 
gospel, that if she only touched the Lord’s garment she 
should be healed; it was an easy error, into which many 
fell, of worshipping the supposed cross on which Jesus was 
crucified, or the relics of those who had been pre-eminent for 
sanctity in life, and triumph in death; it is a pardonable 
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weakness t6 regard as holy the very bricks and mortar of 
the edifice which has been consecrated to a holy God; and 
why should it be a matter of surprise that some attach a 
talismanic virtue to the Bible? Associating with it all that is 
holy in living, and peaceful in dying; identifying it with its 
blessed author, and its glorious end, we are apt to fancy that 
if we are not rendered better, we are, at least, the safer, for 
simply possessing and preserving so invaluable a treasure. 
Among the class of nominal believers, there is scarce one 
who would not be disturbed by the thought of being without 
a Bible, though it is seldom read. Possibly, it may be 
glanced at on a Sabbath morn, or introduced into a sick- 
room, but it is never searched. A moment's reflection would 
break up the delusion; but in some way the simple fact 
of owning a Bible, though it be an unopened, a neglected 
Bible, if it does not inspire hope, quiets conscience; and 
hence persons who may not, while at home, have regarded 
the Scriptures, seldom fail to procure a copy when they are 
going abroad; though such too ofien return in nowise more 
acquainted with its pages than they were before. 

But the same feeling that has often led to the rejection of 
Christ, and that withholds many, though they have been 
enlightened by the truth, from publicly avowing their belief, 
may interfere with the duty of searching the Scriptures. It 
has been the aim of infidels, especially those most devoid of 
the logical faculty, to brand religion with opprobrious 
epithets. They can of course have no influence where there 
is discernment and candor; but they do bear sway over the 
weak and the shallow—minds so light as to be blown in any 
direction by a laugh with less seeming power of resistance 
than a feather, the sport of every breath—over those, too, 
whose only ambition is to retain the favorable opinion 
of companions more wicked, though less weak, than them- 
selves. Thus, such would be ashamed to have any suppose 
that they could ever read the Scriptures: should they 
accidentally be seen so engaged, in all probability, a blush 
would suffuse the face which even detection in polluting 
pleasures might not induce. And why ashamed? Lest it 
should be suspected that they are serious and about to 
become religious—an act more disreputable in the view 
of some than most breaches of morality! 


VOL. V.—NO. III. 27 
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But we pass to assign another reason. Whom do we 
select as our associates, or whose company do we prefer? 
Not those whose views and feelings are at variance with our 
own, or who oppose us at every step of our business and 
pleasure. Company, if sought by us, must be agreeable to 
our taste and conducive to our enjoyment; where nothing 
will be uttered to disturb our tranquillity or dissatisfy us 
with self. It is human nature to dislike and avoid those 
who may have convinced us of error, or pointed out our 
faults. Let it then be supposed that Christ and his apostles 
were still upon earth, to be seen several hours every day, 
not in any remote place, but in the midst of our crowded 
haunts; or in “an upper chamber” beneath which were 
publicans and sinners—men of the world—each one intent 
on some earth-born interest. Which room would be the 
most frequented? The upper one? What! where the 
holy Jesus is, with his holy apostles? where God’s presence 
is seen and felt, and his voice is heard and obeyed? How 
happens it then that so many now prefer the haunts of 
worldliness to the assemblies of the saints, the wages of 
iniquity rather than the ways of holiness—the news of the 
day to the great things which God hath written unto us? 
The Bible decides the point. While it invites us to the 
company of Christ and his disciples, to the presence of God 
and of angels ; how few avail themselves of the opportunity ; 
how many prefer to remain where nothing clashes with their 
pursuits and habits! It is a fact, carrying its own testimony 
in favor of the divine origin of the Bible, that no wicked 
man can turn over its pages without perceiving its striking 
contrariety to all his sentiments and actions—the secret evils 
of his own condition, and the awful purity of that Being 
with whom he has to do. Its holiness pains his vision; its 
threatenings of wrath to the uttermost, appal his spirit. He 
seems to hear a voice which says unto him, Thou art the 
man! this night thy soul shall be required of thee ! 

More spiritual in its drift and meaning than the Old 
Testament, the New affords no scope for diversion, and no 
ground for self-complacency. It reveals the sinner to 
himself, strips him of all subterfuges, convinces him of his 
lost condition, urges him to the work of immediate repent- 
ance towards God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. Hence 
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they who cannot quiet their consciences without a hebdoma- 
dal glance at the Scriptures, generally turn over to the Old 
Testament. Hence it is also that the only people inattentive 
to their sacred books are to be found among Christians. 
Where there is one Jew who does not regard the Old Testa- 
ment with reverence, or a Mahometan who has not memo- 
rized large portions of the Koran, or a Hindoo Brahmin 
who is not fanatically attached to the Shaster, we may find 
a multitude of nominal Christians living in habitual neglect 
of the Bible. 

The cause of this may be primarily traced to the absence 
of all serious reflection: for, let one only reflect on the con- 
stitution of his being, and he must desire to know his Maker, 
and to lift the veil that shrouds from his view the limitless 
future. No speculation is so momentous, so absorbing, 
as that respecting his being and destination. The more he 
reflects, the more is he interested and enthralled. His 
inquiries, however diligent, are unsuccessful, and yet resum- 
ed again and again. Anything but incertitude in such a 
relation. No sacrifice would be too great, if only all doubt 
could be resolved. To be relieved from the wrestling 
uneasiness of his thoughts, he feels, at times, that he would 
throw off the incumbrances of flesh and *blood, and ven- 
ture alone to explore the dark unknown. See, with what 
deep earnestness he unfolds those systems which purport to 
illumine subjects so inexplicably profound. See, how 
patiently he listens, if so be that amid the multitude of 
voices he may hear an answer to his anxious inquiries. Is 
it reasonable to suppose that a mind thus stirred would 
reject a revelation from heaven? With what rapture would 
he hail the volume, if accompanied with sure and certain 
evidence that it had descended from the source supreme of 
all light and love! how would he search its pages as for hid 
treasures! and with how much more than Archimedian 
emphasis might he say on solving the problem of his being, 
“T have found it!” “TI have found it!” 

Reflecting long and deeply on the nature and design of 
their being, the wiser heathen felt and acknowledged their 
want of a Divine teacher; and all men of serious thought, at 
the present day, turn with satisfaction from the wearisome- 
ness and the futility of unaided reason to a system which so 
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clearly illumines life and immortality. In all the world, no 
book but the Bible can instruct us in the great things per- 
taining to God and the soul. And were there more solitary 
reflection, more serious and intelligent deference to those 
high inquiries which spring, never to be repressed, from the 
very constitution of our being—we had almost said, the very 
consciousness of mind—the holy Scriptures would be more 
anxiously and diligently studied. But men in general think 
little more of their being and destination than the very brutes 
that perish; far the greater proportion are averse to all 
serious, solitary thought. If only their senses be gratified, 
they are not unhappy; if reflection be but dissipated in the 
whirl of business or of amusement, they are content. 

It becomes not to such a question—In what way sin can 
be consistently pardoned, though this has ever been, and 
must be, an inexplicable difficulty to any one unenlightened 
by revelation. The consciousness of sin, while it led some 
of old to rely on vain sacrifices, plunged others into the gulf 
of despair. If some inquired whether they should offer up 
the fruit of their bodies for the sin of their souls, others 
contended that pardon could not consist with pure justice; 
and what should we have known of the method of pardon, 
had it not been for the light which is so clearly reflected 
from the Scriptures? The world is no longer doomed to 
feel its guilt, and to despair of pardon. Let man be now 
convinced of sin ;—he may realize the purity and the justice 
of God; his own necessary liability to punishment; the 
insufficiency of either repentance, confession, or amendment 
to cancel his guilt; but.all this has no other effect than to 
urge his accelerated footsteps to the cross of Christ. He 
beholds the bleeding victim; he ponders in astonishment 
and awe the embodied exemplification of the great truth, 
that God may be just, and yet the justifier of him that 
believes in Christ; and if he believes not, it is for joy. 
What scales have fallen from his eyes!—what a burden has 
been lifted from his soul !—what peace pervades his mind so 
lately harassed by doubt, and tormented by fear! Precious 
beyond utterance is the gospel to him now; and it is not 
enough for him to adore the great God, even his Saviour— 
he henceforth dwells, and with glowing energies, on the 
mystery of godliness. What a theme for study this! If 
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angels pass by suns and systems to look into these things, 
how does it become sinners to search the Scriptures! Is it 
so that the Bible opens up to us the medium, and the only 
medium, of man’s restoration to the Divine favor? Why, 
then, are so few intent on its blessed teachings? Because so 
few comparatively have any conviction of their real moral 
condition. They do not feel that they are sinners—do not 
consider what an awful ruin awaits the finally impenitent, or 
it would be to them individually a question of all-absorbing, 
agonizing interest, “Are these things so?” “What must 
I do to be saved?” 

But, aside from all other reasons, the study of the Scrip- 
tures, as any other study, requires a corresponding disposi- , 
tion. We cannot enjoy, much less appreciate, works of 
taste, unless we have the poet’s eye; nor practise music with 
delight without an ear attuned to melody and sweet sounds; 
nor could it be of any service did any one devote himself to 
the science of mind, or of numbers, that has not a fondness 
for those branches of study. The same holds true in relation 
to the study of the Bible. To be attracted by its discoveries; 
to weigh its principles; to dwell on its songs, its histories, 
its narrations, its familiar letters, its prophetic visions, and 
precious promises, there must be a disposition to know God 
anfi Jesus Christ, whom he has sent—to hate sin, and love 
holiness. Man has all the requisite faculties and means for 
the attainment of Scriptural knowledge; and though, in 
oceasional instances, his literary sympathies may lead him 
to descant on the beauties and sublimities of the Bible, yet 
is he depraved: he loves darkness rather than light; and 
this is the reason, the grand reason—for all others may be 
resolved into it—that he turns away with indifference, if not 
aversion, from the inspired records of God’s holy will. 

To evade the force of this conclusion, it is not unusual with 
a certain class of minds to fall back on some infidel position. 
But he who has never searched the Scriptures has no right to 
question their truth ; and in so doing, he only convicts him- 
self of being governed more by passion than by reason— 
perhaps betrays his credulity in having grounded his scepti- 
cism on the bald assertions of some infidel, as ignorant of 
the Bible as he is himself. It is clear that he who has not 
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given to this book that degree of attention which the ques- 
tion respecting its origin imperatively demands, is not only 
not competent to decide as to its claims or its merits, but lost 
to all sense of shame, if he does. He himself is false rather 
than the Word which he presumes to judge; and whatis his 
opinion worth compared with that of those whose study of 
the Scriptures has led them to the firm conviction of their 
divine origin? Let it be supposed that when Columbus re- 
turned from his voyage, and laid his discovery before his 
king, some one of the courtiers who had never been 
beyond the narrow limits of Spain, had dogmatically affirmed 
that the report was false—too marvellous to be true. In 
what light should we have regarded the king had he de- 
nounced Columbus as an impostor? Or, if the science of 
astronomy were now under consideration, whose opinion 
should we adopt ?—his, who had devoted a long life of in- 
vestigation, and calculation, and experiment, to the subject? 
No, if we treated this science as the infidel does the science 
of the divine will, we should listen with more respectful 
deference to him who, so far from having studied astronomy, 
has never opened a volume on the subject. Itis impossible, 
however, by any comparison, to convey an adequate concep- 
tion of his presumption and folly, who, having never searched 
the Messiah’s testimony, yet denounces the Scriptures as false. 
Well may every intelligent believer, and especially he who 
has made the Scriptures the subject of diligent and profound 
search, say to such a one, as Sir Isaac Newton said in reply 
to Dr. Halley, who had ventured to remark disrespectfully 
of the Christian religion, I have studied these things ; you have 
not. Such, too, was the testimony of no less a man than the 
late Daniel Webster. “I have read through the entire Bible 
many times. I now make a practice to go through it once 
a year. It is the book of all others for lawyers and divines; 
and I pity the man that cannot find in it a rich supply of 
thought and of rules for his conduct. It fits man for life— 
it prepares him for death.” 
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Art. IIJ.—LEcTuREs ON THE APOCALYPSE, Critical, Expo- ~ 


sitory, and Practical, delivered before the University of 
Cambridge, being the Hulsean Lectures for the year 1848. 
By Charles Wordsworth, D.D., Canon of Westminster, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Public 
Orator of the University. Philadelphia: Herman Hooker, 
1852. ; 


THE zealous efforts of the Catholics, within a few years, to 
re-establish themselves in Great Britain, the rapidity with 
which they have multiplied their congregations, and the ac- 
cessions they have received from the establishment, have had 
the effect to recall the attention of the Protestants to the 
great question, which had in a measure passed from the 
general mind, whether the Roman is a true church; and 
especially whether the Papacy is the power that is denomi- 
nated in the New Testament the man of sin, and represented 
in the Apocalypse by the harlot of Babylon and the beast of 
two horns; and has led to the publication of a large number 
of volumes, in which the subject is discussed with ability, 
and the most unanswerable evidences presented, that the 
portrait drawn in the Scriptures of the apostate church, 
meets, in all its features, an exact resemblance in the Roman 
hierarchy? ‘The result is, that the Protestants, as a body, 
have become far better acquainted with the prophecies 
which depict the character and foreshow the doom of that 
usurping power; and writers who differ widely on other 
points, concur in the belief that the hour of her judgment is 
at hand. This is a very striking anda very encouraging 
effect. It indicates that however delusions may generally 
prevail, great numbers are preparing for the conflict which 
is approaching, and will be ready when the crisis comes, to 
maintain their allegiance to Christ, and display the steadfast- 
ness and patience which are then to be the characteristics of 
all his disciples, and are to be rewarded with crowns. 

Of the writers, however, who have taken a part in this con- 
troversy—whose works we have seen—no one seems to us to 
have placed his expositions of the predictions of Daniel and 
John respecting the apostate church, on a proper ground; nor 
to have realized that, before entering on their construction, the 
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principles should be ascertained and settled, by which the lan- 
guage and symbols that are the media of their predictions, are 
to be interpreted. That question which is preliminary to all 
others, and without a just determination of which no satisfactory 
explication of these prophets is practicable, has, it would seem, 
scarcely attracted their notice. They appear not to have 
suspected but that Daniel and John are to be interpreted in 
the same manner as the revelations which are made through 
mere language instead of symbols; and this is a conspicuous 
defect in Dr. Wordsworth’s work. He has stated no law 
whatever for the explication of the symbols of the Apoca- 
lypse. He says nothing of the importance of just notions 
of the relation in which they are used. He seems to regard 
them as employed like comparisons and metaphors for illus- 
tration merely, not as representative agents ; and to suppose 
that their meaning is to be determined by other parts of the 
sacred word, in which the same objects are spoken of, and 
the same terms are used, rather than by their own nature. 
The result is, that in attempting to interpret some of the 
most important of the visions of the Apocalypse, he scarcely 
looks to the symbols to ascertain what it is which they reveal; 
but turns to other parts of the sacred volume, in which some 
of the principal terms employed in the description of them 
occur, and takes these as a key to their import. He conse- 
quently sees in those parts of the prophecy no new or pe- 
culiar revelation, but only a repetition of what had been 
communicated before. 

It is owing to this failure to perceive that symbols are the 
instruments of the revelation that is made in the Apocalypse, 
that they are employed on -principles that are peculiar 
to themselves, and that they have specific laws, that he has 
adopted the notion that the church is to be taken as a guide 
in the interpretation of the prophecies, and fallen into the 
errors in his constructions which we propose to point out. 

He makes it the object of his two first lectures to show that 
no revelation is made in the Apocalypse of a reign of Christ 
and the saints on the earth during the period denoted by a 
thousand years. ‘To sustain this position, he alleges, in the 
first place, that the doctrine of a millennium was introduced 
into the church from the synagogue, or was founded on 
Judaic interpretations of the ancient prophecies and tradi- 
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tions; not on the teachings of the New Testament.—Pp. 24— 
28. No mistake, however—as we had occasion to show in 
a previous number, vol. iii. pp. 127-134, could be greater. 
Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, Tertullian, and Lactantius, express- 
ly found their doctrines of the millennium on the twentieth 
chapter of the Apocalypse, and the prophecies of Isaiah, 
chap. lxv., Zech. xiv., and other passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, that are alleged by millenarians as foreshowing the 
reign of Christ and the saints on the earth. Nota hint is 
uttered by them that they were led to their belief in that 
reign by Jewish interpretations or traditions; or that they 
drew their notions of it in any manner from the opinions 
that were entertained by the Jews of the reign of the Mes- 
siah. Nor are any proofs presented by Origen, Eusebius, 
Jerome, or Augustine, who brand the doctrine as Judaic, 
that it was drawn from the constructions placed by the Rab- 
bis on the Old Testament prophecies respecting the Messiah’s 
reign. ‘There is not an intimation in their discussions on 
the subject, that the millenarians against whom they wrote, 
offered any other ground of their belief than the teachings 
of the Scriptures, and reports that had descended to them of 
the sayings of Christ and the apostles. So far from it, they 
show in the clearest manner that the whole question between 
them and the Chiliasts was. a question of interpretation. 
They represent the error, as they deemed it, of the Chiliasts, 
as resulting from their putting a literal construction on the 
prophecies respecting the coming of the Messiah, the rebuild- 
ing of Jerusalem, and the reign of Christ and the saints for 
a thousand years; and the means accordingly which they 
employed to refute them, was simply the ascription of a dif- 
ferent and a tropological sense to those predictions. They 
made no attempt to show beyond that, that the opinions of 
Jewish Rabbis, who were not believers in Christ, were not 
entitled to be received by Christians as of authority, and a 
key to the meaning of the New Testament; which would 
have been natural, had the Chiliasts founded their faith on 
those opinions. The supposition indeed that they drew their 
notions of the millennium in any measure from that source, is 
absurd and solecistical in the utmost degree; inasmuch as 
the Rabbis, who were rejecters of Christ, had no conception 
of a millennium like that revealed in the Apocalypse, in which 
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the Chiliasts believed ; a millennium during which Satan was 
to be bound and imprisoned that he should not deceive the 
nations; and martyrs who had been put to death for “the 
testimony of Jesus” were to reign. How could they who 
did not believe that Jesus was the Christ, believe in a millen- 
nium in which martyrs, who had been beheaded, because 
they had testified to his Messiahship and preached his gos- 
pel, were to reign in glory with him? Can any fancy be 
more preposterous? The pretence, then, that the millena- 
rians of the first four centuries drew their doctrine of Christ's 
reign on the earth with his saints for a thousand years, from 
the Jewish Synagogue, and attempted to deduce it from the 
Scriptures by unnatural and false constructions, is wholly 
mistaken. 

He next alleges as a proof that there is no authority in 
the Apocalypse for the doctrine of the millennium, that the 
imputation to it of such a revelation was the reason that the 
prophecy fell into disrepute in the third and fourth centuries, 
and was rejected by some from the catalogue of inspired 
writings. But that—if it were so—instead of confirming, 
would confute what he attempts to prove from it. For why 
should they have pronounced the Apocalypse a fabrication, 
because it was appealed to by the Chiliasts as authority for 
their doctrine of the millennium, unless it were on the ground 
that it actually presents a revelation of the reign of Christ 
and the saints on the earth for a thousand years, so clearly, 
that they had no method of escaping it, but to deny that the 
book was authentic and inspired. If they were able to show 
that, properly interpreted, it contains no revelation of a reign 
of Christ and the saints, the mere imputation of such a predic- 
tion would be no reason for branding it as a fabrication, and 
excluding it from the canon of authentic Scriptures. If then 
it was rejected on that ground, it it a proof that it was felt 
that it presented precisely such a revelation of the reign of 
Christ as the Chiliasts ascribed to it. And that that was in 
truth the reason of the disbelief and aversion with which it 
was regarded by Caius the Presbyter, and some others, at 
the close of the second and beginning of the third century, 
is made highly probable by the fact that the tropological or 
allegoristic method of interpretation, which was subsequently 
employed to get rid of it, had not then been invented by 
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Origen; and that after that arbitrary system had been pro- 
mulged and gained the sanction of the leading doctors of the 
church, the inspiration of the prophecy was no longer doubt- 
ed, notwithstanding the twentieth chapter, taken according 
to the literal meaning of the language, specifically announces 
a reign of Christ and the saints for a thousand years. 

He offers it as a third proof that a millennium is not fore- 
shown in the Apocalypse, that Origen, Dionysius, Jerome, 
and Augustine assign to the vision of the living and reigning 
martyrs (Rev. xx. 1-6) a merely spiritual or allegorical 
meaning. But in this he takes for granted the point in 
debate, that their construction of the passage is correct. 
Origen, Jerome, and Augustine do not deny that the predic- 
tion of the restoration of the Israelites, the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem, the first resurrection, and the reign of the Mes- 
siah, teach, if taken in their literal sense, what the Chiliasts 
ascribe to them. They admit it: but they maintain that 
that is not their true sense. They hold that to put sucha 
construction on them, is to assign them a mere literal and 
physical meaning, such as the Jews ascribed to the prophecy 
of the happiness of their nation (Isaiah ]xv.), when the new 
heavens and new earth are created, Jerusalem is made a 
rejoicing, and her people a joy, and there is no more want, 
captivity, nor war, but peace and safety are to prevail, and 
the wolf and the lamb are to feed together, and the lion 
eat straw like the ox; which they denounce as literal and 
carnal, and thence affirm, that, instead of being taken in that 
material sense, such corporeal and earthly things are to be 
construed as mere representatives or figures of analogous 
spiritual gifts. This is stated at large by Origen, in his Prin- 
cipia, lib. ii. c. 11; by Jerome, in his Commentaries on 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Zechariah; and by Augustine, in his 
City of God, lib. xx. c. 7, 8, and 9. But the mere fact that 
these fathers held that opinion, is no proof that it is right, 
any more than the fact, that directly the opposite view was 
entertained by Papias, Justin Martyr, Ireneus, Tertullian, 
Lactantius, and others, demonstrates that their judgment is 
just. The question, which theory is right, is to be deter- 
mined by the laws of interpretation; and when tried by that 
test, the notions advocated by Origen, instead of being veri- 
fied, are overthrown; as the allegorization or spiritualization 
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to which he resorted, in place of having any ground in the 
usage of language, or the principles of symbolization, is 
wholly arbitrary and subversive of the true sense of the 
divine word. 

He alleges, as a fourth proof of his proposition, that the 
doctrine of a millennium has been rejected by the church. 
To establish this, he first adduces its rejection by the fathers 
whom we have already mentioned — Origen, Dionysius, 
Jerome, and Augustine. But the fact that they rejected it, 
by allegorizing or spiritualizing the passages in which it is 
taught, is no more proof that it is not taught in those pas- 
sages, than the fact that, by that method of interpretation, 
they ascribed a false sense to many other passages, is a proof 
that those passages do not teach the doctrines which they 
truly convey. 

He adduces the fact, that it is not embodied in either the 
Apostolic, the Nicene, or the Athanasian creed, as an evi- 
dence that it is not revealed in the Apocalypse. But its 
omission from those creeds, which were not written till the 
fourth century, no more indicates that it is not a doctrine of 
the Apocalypse, than the omission from them of many other 
important truths and revelations is a proof that they are not 
contained in ‘the sacred volume. There is no mention in 
those formularies of the fall, of the institution of sacrifices, 
of the deluge, of the deliverance of the Hebrews from Egypt, 
of the giving of the law at Sinai, of the appointment of the 
Aaronic priesthood, of the apostasy of the Israelites ;—there 
is no mention in them of the predictions in the New Testa- 
ment of the apostasy of the church, of the persecution of the 
true worshippers through a long series of ages, and of the 
destruction of the persecuting powers, by the direct interpo- 
sition of Christ at his coming. Doés the omission of these 
great facts and revelations prove that they are not really 
mentioned in the sacred volume? Why not, as much as the 
omission from them of the reign of Christ and the saints on 
earth during the thousand years, proves that that reign is 
not revealed in the Apocalypse? 

He alleges, as a further evidence of his position, that, after 
its rejection by Origen, Jerome, and Augustine, the doctrine 
of the millennium was unknown to the church for a thou- 
sand years. But that is no more a proof that it is not 
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revealed in the Apocalypse, than its rejection, through a 
false method of interpretation, by Origen, Jerome, and 
Augustine is; for the method of spiritualization by which 
they attempted to erase it from the Scriptures, was employed 
by the principal writers of the church through the whole 
period that intervened, to the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century. Besides, on the nationalization of the church by 
Constantine, it was held by many of the clergy, that the 
predicted triumph of Christ’s kingdom over its enemies had 
received its fulfilment; and the popes, on reaching the acme 
of their power, claimed that they were the vicegerents of 
Christ, and that his reign on the earth, and the reign of his 
saints, had their accomplishment in them. Does the sup- 
pression and perversion of the doctrine of Christ’s millennial 
reign by these extraordinary means, through a long tract of 
ages, prove that it is not revealed in the Apocalypse? 

He adds, as another confirmation of his position, that 
the doctrine of the millennium was rejected by the Re- 
formers. - That statement, however, requires very important 
limitations. Was the doctrine of Christ’s millennial reign 
rejected by Archbishop Cranmer? Was it by the authors 
of Edward Sixth’s catechism? Was it by Bishop Latimer? 
He alleges that the church of England rejected it. But there 
is no renunciation of it in the Thirty-nine Articles. Nor 
does she, as Dr. Wordsworth represents, condemn it, “ by 
acknowledging the authority of the creeds.” As those creeds 
make no méntion of it, how can her acknowledgment of 
them involve a condemnation of it, any more than it involves 
a condemnation of any of the other facts or revelations present- 
ed in the Scriptures that are not enumerated in those formula- 
ries? He avers that it was “censured by the most eminent 
among the continental reformers, Luther, Melancthon, and 
others, in the Augsburg Confession, Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in his translation, he has made an important change in 
the passage to which he refers, by inserting the term general 
before the word resurrection, so as to make it read, “ We 
condemn those who are now propagating the Judaistic 
Opinion that before the general resurrection of the dead, the 
saints will reign on earth.” The language of the original 
is; Damnant et alios qui nunc spargunt Judaicas opiniones, 
quod ante resurrectionem mortuorum, pii regnum mundi 
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occupaturi sint, ubique oppressis impiis. They also condemn 
others who now spread the Judaistic opinion that before the 
resurrection of the dead, the pious are to possess the empire 
of the world, the impious everywhere being subdued, or put 
down. But this is not the doctrine either of the ancient or 
the modern millenarians, but of the fanatics of Munster, and 
others of that period, who held that the reign of the saints 
on earth was to precede Christ’s coming and the resurrection 
of the holy dead, not to follow them, as is the representation 
of the Apocalypse, and the doctrine of both modern and 
ancient millenarians; and it is that notion, not the doctrine 
held by pre-millennialists, that was censured by the church 
of England in the article to which he refers, of the year 
1552. “They that go about to revive the fable of here- 
tics called Millenarii be repugnant to holy Scripture, and 
cast themselves into a Jewish dotage.’”” That “ fable” was 
the fable entertained by the enthusiasts of Munster, that they, 
—not Christ and the risen saints—were the kings of the 
thousand years; and is as unlike the doctrine maintained by 
the premillennialists as the theory held by Dr. Wordsworth 
himself is. The reprobation of it by the church of England 
was therefore no reprobation of the apocalyptic doctrine that 
the millennium is to follow, not precede the first resurrection ; 
and that it is Christ and his risen saints who are then to reign, 
not—as Muncer and Cnipperdoling held—men in the natural 
body. 

Dr. Wordsworth proceeds in this argument on the assump- 
tion that the views that have prevailed in the church are to 
be taken as expressing the doctrines of the Scriptures on 


the subject, and received on the ground of her authority. 
He says :— 


“ As we have seen, this doctrine is repugnant to the teaching of 
the church. The church is the guardian of Scripture ; it is also its 
divinely appointed interpreter; and that man has but little judg- 
ment, and ought to have less authority, who sets up his own private 
opinions against the public judgment and authority of the church.” 
—P. 47. 

“ Remember that Almighty God has not only given us Scripture as 
our rule, but he has also vouchsafed to us a guide for its application, 
namely, the Christian church. In the words of our twentieth article, 
‘the church hath authority in controversies of faith.’ Do not imagine 
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that any private interpretations of Scripture are to be received as 
Scripture, if they are opposed to what the church declares in her 
creeds to be the true sense of Scripture. And inasmuch as the doc- 
trine of the millennium is inconsistent with Scripture, as interpreted 
by the church in the creeds, let no private persuasion beguile you to 
adopt it. By so doing, you would not only embrace a doctrine 
fraught with pernicious results, but you would be giving up the fun- 
damental principle of Christianity. Scripture, as interpreted by the 
church, would cease to be your rule of faith; and when this founda- 
tion ts gone, the whole fabric falls." —P. 57. 


This is a very extraordinary doctrine to be advanced by 
a Protestant minister, and especially in a volume directed 
mainly against the Catholic hierarchy, which, in the exercise 
of the very power he here ascribes to the church, affects 
authoritatively to determine the sense of the Scriptures in 
favor of her false and blasphemous doctrines. Itis not “the 
fundamental principle of Christianity” that the church has 
the power to determine what the sense of the Scriptures is, 
and to place its members under obligation to receive her 
constructions or decrees as expressing their true meaning. 
In what part of the Bible is the doctrine taught that the 
investiture of the ministers of the church with such absolute 
authority over the truths of revelation, is “ the fundamental 
principle of Christianity?” Instead, it is the distinguishing 
doctrine of the papacy ; and it is by the power she has thus 
usurped of determining what the faith of her subjects shall 
be, that she has caused her false dogmas to be received as 
the doctrines of the sacred word. But itis not the doctrine 
of the Bible. The commission Christ gave his disciples was 
to teach all nations to observe all things which he had com- 
manded, not to interpose betwixt him and the nations, and 
determine for them what was to be received as the import of 
his commands. They were to teach those commands them- 
selves, and in the language in which he expressed them; 
not to give a gloss of theirs that was to be taken by their 
hearers as embodying their meaning. Paul accordingly 
says : “ Christ sent me to preach the gospel ; not with wisdom 
of words’—or in the rhetorical method that was esteemed 
by the Greeks—“ lest the cross of Christ should be made of 
none effect.’’ And he adds: “We have. received, not the 
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spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of God, that we 
might know the things that are freely given to us of God; 
which also we speak, not in the words taught by man’s wis- 
dom, but taught by the Holy Ghost, expressing spiritual 
things by spiritual words.” He thus communicated identi- 
cally that and nothing else as from God, which God had 
communicated to him. And when he expressed judgments 
that were not received directly from the Spirit, he presented 
them as the work of his own mind in contradistinction from 
commands from God, as in respect to the expediency of mar- 
riage—1 Corin. vii. 6-9, 25-28. And such are the views of the 
work of the ministers of the church that are given in every 
part of the’ New Testament, and especially in the epistles to 
Timothy and Titus; in the letters to the angels or messen- 
gers of the churches in the Apocalypse ; and in the delinea- 
tions in that prophecy of the work of the witnesses for 
Jesus. They were beheaded for uttering the testimony for 
Jesus, and for preaching the word of God. There is no 
hint that they assumed the right of determining for those 
whom they addressed what they should receive as the true 
sense of the divine word, and claimed that their judgment 
should be accepted as an infallible and authoritative exponent 
of its meaning. Such a claim is in fact a claim to absolute 
authority over the word of God. It implies that the Most 
High has surrendered his rights to the ministers of the 
church, and that their judgment of his will is to be substi- 
tuted in the place of his will itself as the law of those whom 
they teach. It is, therefore, in effect, a usurpation of his 
throne. It makes those ministers virtually the lawgivers of 
the church, and the objects of faith and homage in the place 
of God; and that has been the actual result in the Greek 
and Latin communions where the right has been usurped of 
authoritatively determining the belief and worship of the 
church. Those hierarchies have seated themselves in the 
temple of God, arrogated his prerogatives as lawgiver, and 
made themselves the real objects of homage. And Dr. W., 
in conceding to them that right, in effect, concedes that those 
whom they teach are bound to receive all their false doc- 
trines and idolatrous rites as true. 

Dr. Wordsworth deserts, therefore, in this part of his 
argument, the ground both of the Bible and of Protestant- 
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ism, and is wholly unjustifiable in alleging the fact that’ the 
church for a long period has not acknowledged the doctrine 
of the millennium, or has rejected it, as a proof that it is not 
taught in the Apocalypse, and as placing us: under obliga- 
tion also to disown and reject it. The judgments of doctors, 
of synods, and of councils, are only the judgments of men, 
and, even if correct, are not the reasons that the truths 
which they express are to be received as the truths which 
God has communicated to us in the Scriptures; but the sole 
and absolute ground that we are to believe them is, that 
they are taught us by God in his word. The proper office 
of doctrines, articles, and confessions, is—not to determine 
us in respect to what we are to receive as taught in the 
Scriptures, but to serve as statements and expressions of the 
doctrines which we have already satisfied ourselves the word 
of God teaches. 

He winds up his attempts to prove that the doctrine of 
the millennium is not contained in the Apocalypse with the 
following extraordinary passage :— ; 


“We should have been unmindful of our duty, if we had not 
entered on this subject with feelings of reverent devotion for the 
divine word, and with an earnest desire of confirming your faith in 
its integrity and inspiration, and of increasing your gratitude to God 
for endowing our own church with grace and wisdom, and enabling 
her to be a faithful witness and keeper of Holy Writ. * 

“What a high dignity is this! What a glorious privilege! 
Yes: and believing with her that the word of Almighty God is yea - 
and amen, so that it cannot be inconsistent with itself; and that, like - 
its divine author, it has no variableness nor shadow of turning ; and 
that in her words, ‘ the doctrine of the millennium is repugnant te 
Holy Scripture; and that 1 it could be proved from the Apocalypse, 
the Apocalypse would not be Scripture ; and knowing as we do from 
the history of the church that whenever this doctrine has been 
imputed to the Apocalypse, the church has been in peril of losing 
the Apocalypse; and seeing with sorrow that this doctrine has been 
revived in this our day, and is now propagated with industrious zeal, 
therefore we would say with affectionate and respectful earnestness, 
to all who suppose that they find the millennium in the Apocalypse, 
—Be on your guard; beware lest you lose the Apocalypse. Take 
heed lest you cause others to lose it. Remember the belief of one 
has produced the rejection of the other.”—P. 39. 
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More exceptionable notions, in our judgment, never 
passed from the pen of a Protestant writer. Here isa specific 
declaration that if it ean be proved from the Apocalypse that 
there is a revelation in it that Christ and his saints are to reign 
on the earth during a thousand years, that itself will demon- 
strate that the book is not the word of God! Can prejudice 
or infatuation possibly go further? The question whether 
the Apocalypse is the word of God, is not to be determined, 
it seems, by the facet that it was written and delivered to the 
churches by John as a communication from heaven ; that it 
bears the most indisputable marks of its divine origin ; that 
it has ever been received by the chureh generally as a reve- 
lation; and that its divinity has been demonstrated by the 
fulfilment of a large portion of its great predictions. If it 
foreshows the reign of Christ and his risen saints on the 
earth for a thousand years, these proofs of its inspiration are 
to go for nothing, and it is to be rejected as an impious 
fabrication! An extraordinary display truly of what he 
denominates a “ reverent devotion for the divine word!” If 
his prepossessions are contravened by it; if the disclosures 
which it makes of the future do not accord with his notions 
of what it becomes the Almighty to make known, the book, 
no matter with what signals it is stamped of its divine origin, 
is to be rejected! Can Dr. Wordsworth have realized the 
import of his representations? Could he possibly have 
arrogated for the church a more absolute authority over the 
word of God? Could he have more effectually claimed the 
prerogative of determining by his will whether a revelation 
from the Most High shall be received as such or not? 
What more comprehensive assumption of power to decide 
what shall be held as of divine authority, in respect to doc- 
trine and worship, was ever made by the papacy? No 
wonder that, animated by such a bewildering prejudice, he 
is unable to see any traces in the Apocalypse of a revelation 
of Christ’s reign on the earth! What an exemplification of 
the extremity to which anti-millenarianism is driven to sus- 
tain itself! No matter how clearly that reign is foreshown 
in a vision which Jobn has recorded, it must be erased from 
the Apocalypse, or else that revelation itself must be dis- 
carded! Instead of this astounding infatuation, counsels 
directly the reverse of those which he’ utters should have 
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been urged by him on his hearers. Beware, he should have 
said, how you allow prepossessions to sway you in determin- 
ing what can or cannot have been revealed by God. Take 
care that you are not beguiled into the fancy that the doc- 
trine of a millennium is a mere Jewish fable, and cannot be 
contained in the Apocalypse; or that, if found there, it will 
prove that the work is not a genuine prophecy ; for as there 
is a vision in it, in which it is clearly foreshown that Christ 
and his risen saints are to reign a thousand years on the 
earth, that groundless prepossession will naturally lead you 
to reject the Apocalypse and brand it as a fabrication; and 
therefore debar you from the blessing which is promised to 
those who read and hear its records, and keep the things 
that are written in it. 

He avers, as a further proof that a millennium is not fore- 
shown in the Apocalypse, that it is owing to a false view of 
the plan of that prophecy that millenarians have thought it 
reveals a reign of Christ and his saints on the earth. He 
says :— 


“But the advocate of millenarian doctrines may, perhaps, allege 
that he does not doubt the word of God; that he clings to it; that 
he believes the Apocalypse to be Scripture; and that he finds the 
millennium there. It is no fault of mine, he may proceed to say, if 
this doctrine displeases some, or leads them to reject the Apocalypse. 
I believe the doctrine, and I receive the book; and I love the book 
because it contains the doctrine. I appeal to the twentieth chapter. 
There Jesus Christ descends from heaven; he chains Satan for a 
thousand years; the souls of the just live; this is the first resurrec- 
tion ; they reign with Christ a thousand years on earth in the New 
Jerusalem ; they are set on thrones, and judgment is given them; 
ther Satan is loosed for a little season to deceive the nations, to 
gather them to battle, to war with the saints ; and then Satan is van- 
quished and bound for evermore ; and the rest of the dead are raised, 
and the universal judgment ensues; and the righteous ascend to 
heaven, and the wicked are cast into hell. 

“ Here, he affirms, is the doctrine of the millennium, and I hold that 
doctrine, he says, because I find it in the Apocalypse, and because I 
believe the Apocalypse to be the word of God.”—P. 40. 


Here the point at issue is very fairly stated. He admits, 
notwithstanding his previous assumptions and representa- 
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tions, that the reason that millenarians believe in Christ’s 
future reign with his saints on the earth, is, that it is in their 
judgment clearly foreshown in the Apocalypse, not that cer- 
tain Jewish Rabbis, many ages ago, held that their expected 
Messiah was to reign on the earth. He admits, also, that 
their belief that the Apocalypse foreshows such a reign, is 
not followed by any such rejection or distrust of the Apoca- 
lypse, as he maintains must result from it; but consists as 
perfectly with their faith in it as a divine revelation, as their 
belief does in any of the other events which it foreshows. 
Having thus in effect abandoned so large a share of the 
grounds he had before advanced to sustain his proposition, 
and admitted that if the question is to be settled, it must be 
settled by an appeal to the Apocalypse, not to creeds, to 
doctors, or to the church, how does he now attempt to show 
that that prophecy presents no revelation of a reign of Christ 
and his saints on the earth for a thousand years? By the 
pretence that the belief that it makes such a revelation, has 
its origin in a mistaken view of the plan of the prophecy. 
He says: 


“Such is the language of those who maintain a millennium. 
We have spoken already of two causes of the millenarian error, and 
we are now led to mention a third. This is to be found in an incor- 
rect view of the plan of the Apocalypse. 

“The advocates of this doctrine have commonly supposed that the 
Apocalypse is, if we may so speak, a continuous prophetical history; 
flowing on in a regular chronological stream from the beginning to 
the end. This being their theory, they are necessarily led to regard - 
the events of the twentieth chapter as subsequent to those of the 
nineteenth ; and since the nineteenth terminates with the destruction of 
the beast and the false prophet, and with the great victory of Christ 
in the mystical conflict of Armageddon, they cannot conceive that the 
twentieth chapter refers to events of earlier date, or, indeed, to any- 
thing else than a period posterior to that great triumphant catastrophe, 

“ But this theory is, I am persuaded, very erroneous. The Apoca 
lypse is not a consecutive prophecy. Rather it is to be regarded as 
a synoptical system of co-ordinate prophecies. And so it was regarded 
by the ancient expositors."—P. 41. 


Weare surprised that Dr. Wordsworth should have fallen 
into so extraordinary a misapprehension. In the first place, 
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millenarians do not universally entertain that view of the 
plan of the Apocalypse. which he ascribes to them. If it 
was held by Mede, Newton, and others, two centuries ago, 
and is adopted by Elliot and some others of the present day, 
it is not entertained by Cuninghame, - Bickersteth, Brooks, 
Birks, Bonar, and many other recent writers. In the next 
place, however, it is not peculiar to millenarians, but is even 
more common to those who reject Christ’s personal reign on 
the earth; such as Vitringa, Lowman, Faber, and a crowd of 
others. In the third place, those millenarians who hold that 
the events foreshown in the Apocalypse were to take place 
generally in the order of the visions in which they are re- 
vealed, are not prompted by it, in any measure, to the con- 
struction which they put on the twentieth chapter. They regard 
that chapter as foreshowing Christ’s reign with his saints on 
earth for a thousand years, because the symbols and language 
(v. 1-6) interpreted by their proper laws, constitute a revela- 
tion of suchareign. Their views of the nature of the events 
there foreshown is not influenced at all by their theory of 
the order in which those events are to take place. If, as he 
represents, that theory of the order of the events necessarily 
or naturally leads to the conviction, that a personal reign ot 
Christ and his saints on the earth is revealed in the vision 
of the twentieth chapter (v. 4-8), why were not Vitringa, 
Mr. Faber, and a thousand others who have held it, led 
by it to regard such a millennium as foreshown in that 
vision? But finally, even on the supposition on which Dr. 
Wordsworth proceeds, that the events foreshown in the 
twentieth chapter precede those revealed in the nineteenth, 
it does not follow that the vision of the twentieth, v: 1-8, 
does not reveal a reign of Christ and his saints on the 
earth. The import of that vision depends on the symbols 
and language by which the events it foreshows are signified, 
not on the period when those events are to take place. If the 
passage actually reveals such a reign, it must be considered 
as foreshown and certain to take place, whether its period is 
supposed to precede or follow that of some other event. He 
is thus as unsuccessful in his attempt to expunge the predic- 
tion from the prophecy by this expedient, as by those he had 
employed for the purpose before. 

But he is altogether mistaken in his assumption that the 
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visions (chap. xx. 1-10) present a mere recapitulation of 
what had been revealed in the preceding chapter. He asks, 
“What now is the subject of the twentieth chapter?” and 
answers: 


“The seals being all opened, the trumpets having all sounded, the 
vials being all poured out, he reascends once more, and once for all, 
in order to declare what Christ had done for his church, even from 
his incarnation ; how he had bound Satan; how he had preserved 
his faithful servants in every age; how he had done his part, and 
would do so unto the end, that all men should be saved; how he 
had offered heavenly glories to all that are true to him; how even 
out of the mouths of babes and sucklings he had ordained strength ; 
and thus he showed that the failings and miseries of men, which had 
been described in such vivid colours in the preceding visions of this 
book, were due to therfiselves ; and that all God’s acts towards man 
were done in equity and love. 

“The twentieth chapter, then, is the summing up of the whole re- 
velation. Viewed in this light it is in perfect harmony with the whole. 
It is the moral epilogue of this sublime drama, and when so regarded, 
it gives no countenance to millenarian doctrines."—Pp. 42, 43. 


It is not easy to see how Dr. Wordsworth could justify 
himself in resorting to such a representation to accomplish the 
‘objects at which he aims. To say nothing of his omission to 
allege anything from the passage to verify it—of his resting 
it on his mere asseveration—it must be apparent to any one 
who glances at the chapter that it contains no such revela- 
tion as he ascribes to it, nor anything from which any 
ingenuity can witlr the least show of reason deduce such 
a@ meaning. His version is a sheer fiction, as completely 
alien from the passage as any other he could have framed. 
What is there in the chapter that shows what Christ had 
done for his church even from his incarnation? Is there 
anything said of his ministry, his teachings, his miracles, his 
crucifixion, his resurrection, his commission of his disciples, 
his gift of the Spirit, his sanctification of his chosen people 
from age to age? What is there in it that is expressly de- 
signed to show how “he had done his part, and would do 
so unto the end, that all men might be saved?” Is there 
any enumeration of his great acts? Is there any statement 
of his offers of salvation to all who would accept it; and his 
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ealls to all men to repent and’come to him for life? What 
is there in it that shows “how he had offered heavenly glo- 
ries to all that are true to him, and how even out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings he had ordained strength ?” 
Fancy itself may search the chapter in vain for anything 
that can be tortured into a semblance of such representa- 
tions.. That which was beheld by the prophet in the visions 
of the chapter was first, a strong angel descending from hea- 
ven, binding Satan with a chain and shutting him up in an 
abyss for a thousand years, that he should during that period 
deceive the nations no more. And in connexion with that 
vision it was announced that after the thousand years he is 
to be loosed again for a short season. Next he beheld thrones 
on which persons sat to whom judicial authority was given, 
and saw that those persons were the martyrs who had been 
beheaded for the witness of Jesus, and whoever had not 
worshipped the beast nor its image ;. and it is announced in 
connexion with that, that they lived and reigned with Christ 
a thousand years; that their restoration to life is the first 
resurrection ; that all who share in that resurrection are 
freed for ever from the dominion and curse of sin, are priests 
of God and Christ, and are to reign with him a thousand 
years; but that the rest of the dead will not be raised to 
life till the thousand years are passed; ‘that at the close of 
that period Satan shall be loosed, and again seduce the nations 
to revolt; that they were seen by the prophet advancing to 
battle, and that they were destroyed by ‘fire from God out 
of heaven, and the devil cast into the lake of fire and brim- 
stone. And finally he beheld the Judge seated on a great 
white throne, and saw the dead small and great stand before 
him, heard their final sentence, and witnessed its inflic- 
tion; and these great spectacles, with the explanations that 
were given of them, are all that he saw and heard. What 
can be more utterly unlike these than the exhibitions and 
announcements which Dr. Wordsworth ascribes to the pas- 
sage? It bespeaks a hopeless condition, truly, when such a 
misrepresentation is deemed the best expedient that can be 
devised to give a color of truth to his theory. It indicates 
an extraordinary force of prejudice, when a writer of Dr. 
Wordsworth’s rank can persuade himself that such a treat- 
ment of the prophecy is compatible either with a just regard 
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to the laws of interpretation, or with the reverence that is 
due to the Word of God. 

From these unsuccessful endeavors to get rid of the doc- 
trine of a millennium, he proceeds to a direct examination of 
the symbols and language of the chapter, and alleges first, 
that the binding of Satan indicates nothing more than was 
accomplished by Christ during his ministry.~ He says of 
verses 1-4 :— 


“This angel, it is confessed by all, is no other than Jesus Christ, 
the angel of God’s presence—the angel of the covenant. He has 
the key of the bottomless pit. . . . He has a-great chain in his 
hand, and with it he bindsSatan. . . . Christ proved his power 
over Satan at the temptation. Then he vanquished him who had 
vanquished Adam and all his race. After the conflict, the devil 
departed from him, and behold angels came and ministered unto 
him. He then shed abroad the light of his glorious gospel on those 
who sat in darkness and the shadow of death, to open their eyes, 
and to turn them from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God. He went about doing good, and healing all that 
were oppressed by the devil; for God was with him. . . . And 
not only did he thus exercise dominion over Satan in his own per- 
son, but he gave it to others, his apostles and disciples. He gave 
them power and authority over all devils. He thus put the chain 
into their hands, and empowered them to bind Satan.”—Pp. 53, 54. 


Bui first, he here treats the vision as a mere exhibition 
of what had already come to pass, instead of a revelation of 
what was future, which is to contradict its nature as a pro- 
phecy ; and the representation (chap. iv. 1) that the things 
that were shown to John in the visions, were things that 
were to come to pass after he beheld the symbols by which 
they are represented. 

Next, he is wholly mistaken in the supposition that the 
angel who bound Satan was Christ. It is expressly shown 
{chap. v.) that no created being was competent to take Christ’s 
place in the visions, and perform the acts that belong to 
him as the Lamb, the lion of Judah, who redeemed us by 
his blood. Christ accordingly appears in person in all the 
visions in which it is foreshown that he is to interpose in 
accomplishing the great scheme of government which is 
revealed in the prophecy ;—as in the destruction of the beast 
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and false prophet; in the presentation of the hundred and 
forty-four thousand on Mount Zion; in his reign in the new 
Jerusalem ; and at the last resurrection and judgment of the 
dead. This consideration alone overturns Dr. W.’s construc- 
tion. As the angel who bound Satan was not Christ, the bind- 
ing cannot have been an act which Christ himself had exerted. 
But, thirdly, no binding of Satan, by which he was prevent- 
ed from exerting his tempting influences, was accomplished 
by Christ during his ministry. There is no hint in the gos- 
pels that Christ chained and imprisoned that malignant agent 
in the abyss. So far from it, we are expressly told by the 
apostle that the devil goes about as a roaring lion seeking 
whom he may devour, and are warned to guard against his 
wiles. But that he was not then bound, is certain from the 
facts of history. No greater proofs ever appeared that he 
was at liberty and exerting his power on a vast scale, than 
are presented by the seduction of the church to idolatry, the 
establishment over it of a head that usurps the throne and 
prerogatives of God, and its persecution of the true worship- 
pers through a long succession of ages. Yet the coming of 
that man of sin is explicitly ascribed by the apostle to the 
inworking of Satan with all power, and signs, and lying won- 
ders, and deceivableness of unrighteousness. 

That the binding was not accomplished during Christ's 
ministry, is apparent, moreover, from the consideration that 
the thousand years of Satan’s imprisonment are the same as 
those of the saints’ reign with Christ. But that period, instead 
of having passed, is still future, manifestly from the fact that 
those who are then to reign, are to comprise all who have 
been put to death by the wild beast for the testimony of 
Jesus, and whoever has not worshipped the beast nor its 
image. At the earliest, therefore, the thousand years can- 
not have begun a century or two ago, as within that period 
many martyrs have been put.to death in France, Spain, and 
Italy, for the witness of Jesus. Nor can they have yet 
begun, for the beast is still making war on the saints, and 
there are persons at this moment who are suffering persecu- 
tion because they refuse to worship it or its image. Nothing 
can more palpably contradict the prophecy than the oppo- 
site supposition. The beast still exists, is still persecuting, 
and is to continue to persecute, we are told, till its last hour. 
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The great war in which it is to perish, is to be a war on 
Christ’s kingdom. As then all whom it puts to death and 
persecutes because they refuse to worship it, are to reign 
during the thousand years, their reign for that period plainly 
cannot commence till the beast has ceased to persecute and 
to exist, and is therefore still future. 

But Dr. Wordsworth’s conception of the restraint to which 
Satan is to be subjected, does not agree in any measure with 
the representation of the prophecy. He says:— 


“ And if Satan still has power in the world, as doubtless he has, 
this, let us remember, is due to man, and not to God. It is because 
men sleep, when God bids them to watch; therefore the enemy 
comes. But the devil is chained to all who do not loose him by 
their own sin. Put on the whole armor of God, and ye will be able 
to stand againstthe wiles, and to quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked one. Resist the devil, and he will flee from you. . 

“Tt is not said that Christ rendered it impossible for the devil to 
deceive; but that he did his-part in order that he should not deceive. 
It is true Christ does not destroy man’s free will, and force him to 
be saved.”—Pp. 55, 56. 


He thus confounds the watchfulness of persons against the 
wiles of the devil, or their protection from his fiery darts, 
with the binding and imprisonment of Satan, by which he is 
prevented from attempting to ensnare them, or hurling at 
them his darts. According to Dr. Wordsworth, Satan was not 
and is not in fact to be imprisoned or bound at all: he was 
and is still to continue at large, and as active as he pleases: 
all that is denoted by his being bound is, that he is to be 
obstructed and baffled in his endeavors to ensnare and 
destroy those whom God excites to watch against and resist 
him! which is neither a new restraint, nor greater than that 
to which he has always been subjected. But instead of this, 
the prophecy exhibits Satan as the subject of the binding 
and imprisonment, and represents it as a ‘new and peculiar 
measure of the divine administration, as precluding him 
entirely from access to the nations, and as followed by the 
most momentous change in their condition and agency. 
He was bound with a great chain, cast into the bottomless 
pit, and shut up in it, that he should deceive the nations no 
more, till the thousand years shall be finished! No symbol 
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could exhibit more emphatically his absolute removal from 
the presence of the nations; nor any language indicate more 
strongly the total interception of his tempting agency on 
them. He is no more to deceive the nations. He is not 
only not to deceive them in any measure, nor in any instance, 
but he is not to be allowed to attempt it. He is not to be 
able to spread his wiles in their way, nor hurl against them 
his fiery shafts. The consequence is to be as is foreshown in 
other passages, that they are all to become righteous, God is 
to dwell with them, and be their God, and they are to be his 
people; they are to walk in the light of the New Jerusalem, 
the symbol of the risen saints, and to bring their power to it, 
and there is to be no more crying, nor sorrow, nor death, 
but the Lamb is to lead them to the fountains of living wa- 
ters, and God is to wipe all tears from their eyes. This great 
measure is thus to be wholly unlike that which Dr. Words- 
worth imagines the passage to foreshow, and is manifestly still 
future. The present condition of the nations, whether Pagan, 
Mahometan, or Christian, sunk as they are, with few excep- 
tions, to extreme debasement and misery, and displaying in 
their wars, their oppressions, and their religion, the most 
awful alienation from God, presents the greatest possible 
contrast to that to which they are to be raised during the 
millennium, when they are to be exempted from Satan’s 
tempting sway. Dr. Wordsworth has thus as totally mis- 
judged of the meaning of this great vision, as he has of the 
period in which it is to receive its accomplishment. It is 
only by setting aside the symbols and language of the pro- 
phecy, and foisting a fiction in its place, that he gets rid of 
Satan’s chain and prison, and leaves him to carry on his war 
on the nations without restraint. 

This is confirmed finally by the consideration that in his 
view, the release of Satan at the end of the thousand years, 
is not to be a release from any limitations on his activity to 
which he had before been subjected, or involve the acquisi- 
tion of a larger sphere, or greater freedom for the exertion 
of his power; but is only to be a decrease in the disposition 
and endeavors of the nations to resist him, . It is they who 
are to be the subjects of the change which it denotes, not 
he; and the reason that they are then to be led by him to 
revolt, is to be, not that he assails them by more powerful 
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temptations than he before had, but only that they are then 
to be disposed to yield to such as they had before resisted. 
But this is directly the reverse of the prophecy. That repre- 
sents that it is Satan that is to be released from restraints 
that had before prevented him from tempting the nations ; 
not that it is the nations that are to be released from restraints 
by the Spirit, by conscience, by the word, and by Provi- 
dence, by which they had before been withheld from yield- 
ing to his tempting agency. Instead therefore of establish- 
ing his view of the passage, he has disregarded both its 
symbols and its language, and framed for them a sense 
that presents to them the grossest contradiction. It remains 
then an unaltered and indisputable certainty that the vision 
reveals a total interception of Satan from access to the na- 
tions for the period denoted by a thousand years, during 
which, it is foreshown in the vision that follows, Christ and 
his saints are to reign over them, and they, as we learn from 
other passages, are to be universally obedient. 

Dr. W. next endeavors to show that the revelation made 
in the next vision is not a revelation of a real resurrection 
and reign of the saints. He adduces as a proof of it, first, 
that those whom the prophet saw, who are said to live and 
reign with Christ the thousand years, are called souls. He 
says: 


“Let us observe that these words are not spoken of the bodies 
of the saints, but of their souls. I saw the souls of them who had 
been beheaded for the witness of Jesus. This must be carefully borne 
in mind, because the error of the millenarians is mainly due to a ne- 
glect of this distinction. They imagine a bodily resurrection, whereas 
St. John speaks of a spiritual one.”—P. 50. 


But that does not prove or imply that the resurrection 
foreshown by the vision is not a resurrection of their bodies. 
They are called souls, very probably, for the very purpose of 
showing that the life and reign that are predicated of them 
were to take place after their martyrdom, and, therefore, after 
their resurrection and the reunion to them of their bodies. 
Had they been simply denominated martyrs, and such as did 
not worship the beast nor its image, that language might, 
perhaps, be alleged by Dr. Wordsworth and others as a 
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proof that the life and reign ascribed to them preceded their 
death. But that construction is now cut off, by the defini- 
~ tion of them as persons who had already been beheaded, and 
had already refused to worship the beast and its image, and 
exhibition, thereby, of the life and reign to which the 
apostle saw them raised, as subsequent to that refusal and 
martyrdom. He alleges: 


“Tt is not said that those souls lived again, but that they lived 
and reigned with Christ. It is clear, then, that what is here said, 
is spoken not of a corporeal, but of a spiritual resurrection.” —P. 58. 


But this is mistaken, manifestly, from the fact that the 
change which is predicated of them, and denominated “the 
first resurrection,” took place after they had suffered death. 
It cannot have been a spiritual renovation, therefore, as they 
had entered on a spiritual life anterior to their death. None, 
moreover, who die in impenitence are renewed to righteous- 
ness after their entrance into the other world. The new life, 
then, on which they entered at the commencement of the 
thousand years, was not a new spiritual life, of which their 
souls only were the subjects, but was a new corporeal life, 
by a resurrection from the grave. And this is shown also 
by the use of the verb—they lived. The dead are exhibited 
in this passage as consisting of two great classes—the holy 
and blessed, to whom judicial authority was given, and who 
lived and reigned the thousand years; and the rest of the 
dead who lived not till the thousand years were finished. As 
then the life predicated of these last is indisputably a cor- 
poreal life by a resurrection; the life predicated of the for- 
mer must also have been a corporeal life by a resurrection 
from the grave. And this is demonstrated by the declara- 
tion, that the entering of the martyrs and others who had 
died, on their new life of the thousand years, is the first re- 
surrection. If their entering on that life was a mere spiritual 
renovation, it could not have been the first spiritual resurrec- 
tion, inasmuch as they had been first renewed to a spiritual 
life while in the body, anterior to their corporeal death. 
The term resurrection, moreover, cannot be used here in a 
metaphorical sense. To be used metaphorically, it must be 
applied to some agent, or thing, that, from its nature, cannot 
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be the subject of a literal resurrection; but it is perfectly pro- 
per to the holy dead to whom it is here applied, to be raised 
to a corporeal life, and that is achange which they are in fact 
to undergo. He adds: 


“Tt is not said that Christ reigns with his saints, but that they 
reign with him. He is in heaven, and will there remain till he comes 
to judge, when all true believers will be caught up to meet him in 
‘ the air. Therefore, what is here said is spoken not of an earthly but 
heavenly resurrection.” —P. 58. 


But if the resurrection which the apostle beheld took place 
in heaven, in contradistinction from earth, it cannot have 
been a spiritual regeneration, inasmuch as the holy dead had 
been regenerated while in their natural bodies, anterior to 
their removal to the heavenly world. 

Dr. Wordsworth, whether aware of it or not, has been thus 
far employed in defining what the spectacle was which the 
apostle beheld; and the symbols which John saw were un- 
questionably thrones, and the holy dead, raised to a corporeal 
life, reigning on them, with Christ. The question now is, 
what is it that is represented by these symbols ?—W hat is it 
that they foreshow? The prophecy itself declares that it is 
the first resurrection, that is, that it is the corporeal resurrec- 
tion of the holy dead, at the commencement of the thousand 
years, which is the first in contradistinction from the corporeal 
resurrection of the rest of the dead, which is not to take place 
till after the thousand years have passed. But according to 
the answer Dr. Wordsworth gives, it is of a wholly different 
nature, and those who are the subjects of it are of a directly 
opposite character. He asks, 


“What now is the spiritual resurrection of the Christian? Our 
natural condition is one of death. By nature wé are spiritually 
dead ; but Christ, who is the Prince of life, hath quickened us who 
were ‘dead in trespasses and sins. Therefore, our first or spiritual 
resurrection is our death unto sin, and new birth unto righteousness, 
It is our engrafting into the new vine—our incorporation into the 
body of Christ. By one spirit we are all baptized into one body— 
the body of Christ} which is his church. Buried with him in bap- 
tism, we are raised with him, through the faith of the operation of 
God, who hath raised him from the dead .. . 
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“Such, then, is the first resurrection. And why is it called the 
first resurrection? Because it precedes the resurrection of the body, 
and because it is the opposite of the second death, which is the caste 
ing of the soul and body into the lake of fire. 

“ The erroneous application of the present passage of the Apoca- 
lypse to a mere bodily resurrection, instead of to the spiritual rege- 
neration which is effected by our incorporation into the mystical 
body, which is the blessed company of all faithful people; and the 
consequent supposition, that the saints of Christ will be raised in 
person, in order to reign with Christ for a thousand years on earth, 
and that other men wi!l not be raised till this period has expired— 
is a natural result of low and inadequate notions of our baptismal 
privileges and obligations, and of the sacred duties and inestimable 
blessings of church membership and church unity ; and wherever 
unworthy notions are entertained on these momentous points, there the 
doctrine'of a millennium may be expected to prevail.”—P. 59, 60. 


It wiil be news, we suspect, to our antimillenarian readers, 
to hear from so high a quarter, that their rejection of the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration—for it is that, we take it, 
that lurks under the terms “ baptismal privileges,” and. “ the 
blessings of church membership and unity”—exposes them to 
the imminent peril of believing Christ’s pre-millennial advent, 
the resurrection of the saints at that epoch, and their reign 
with him on the earth during the thousand years. But the 
construction Dr. W. places on the vision is wholly erroneous. 
He makes the holy dead the symbols of the unholy living, 
and the resurrection of the holy dead the symbol of the 
regeneration of the unholy living. But that is against 
analogy. The dead are not proper representatives of the 
’ living; nor the holy of the unholy. It is in direct contra- 
vention, moreover, of the declaration made in explanation 
of the meaning of the vision ;—This is the first resurrection, 
that is, the symbol or prophetic representation of the first 
resurrection; which is immediately contrasted with the 
corporeal resurrection of the rest of the dead, which is the 
second, and is not to take place till after the thousand years 
are pissed. As the symbol of the first resurrection was 
a literal resurrection of the holy dead, precisely as the symbol 
of the second or resurrection of the rest of the dead, was a 
literal resurrection ; so that which is represented and fore- 
shown by the symbolic resurrection of the holy dead, must 
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be their literal corporeal resurrection; in the same manner 
as the symbolic resurrection of the rest of the dead repre- 
sents and foreshows their literal corporeal resurrection. If Dr. 
W. makes the first denote a spiritual regeneration, he must 
for the same reason give the same construction to the second ; 
and make it a revelation, therefore, that all the unholy are 
ultimately to be regenerated and saved. 

His construction contradicts the prophecy in other rela- 
tions also. ‘The life which they who are represented by the 
holy dead, are to live, they are to live in the period that is 
symbolized by the thousand years; which, according to the 
usage of the symbolic prophecies, denote three hundred and 
sixty thousand years. Where is the corresponding period 
during which, on Dr. W.’s theory, those who are regenerated 
are to live in this world, and in the natural body? For this 
world is to be the scene of the life and reign that are 
foreshown by the symbol, as unquestionably as what 
he regards as the regeneration is. There is no hint that 
they are to be assigned to another world; and as they are 
to live in this world, they must, on his construction, be 
in the natural body. Is he then aware of any who have 
been baptized and invested by that rite with “the blessings 
of church-membership,” who have lived three hundred and 
sixty thousand, or even one thousand years here, before 
their death? On his construction indisputably every one who 
has been regenerated since the vision was beheld by the 
apostle, should have continued in life to the present time. 
Not one should have been beheaded for the witness of 
Jesus. Not one should have suffered death in any form. 
They should have continued to live a natural, as well 
as a spiritual life. Ifthat which is foreshown by the symbol 
is a spiritual regeneration in the natural life in the body ; if 
the life which those who are regenerated live, is a life of 
church-membership in this world, and in the natural body— 
and if that life is to continue through the period denoted by 
the thousand years, which are to extend down to the time 
of the resurrection of the rest of the dead; what is clearer 
than that all who are the subjects of that regeneration and 
church-membership, must continue to live here as members 
of the visible church, and therefore in the natural body, till 
the time of the resurrection of the rest of the dead? Such 
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is the result to which his construction leads! Such is the 
issue of the extraordinary measure he employs to strike 
from the prophecy the revelation it makes of the resurrec- 
tion of the holy dead, and reign with Christ on earth during . 
the period denoted by the thousand years. Is it credible 
that he would have plunged into such an abyss of palpable 
and revolting errors, had he been able to accomplish his 
object by legitimate means? Can higher proof be needed 
that it is only by disregarding and violating the laws of 
symbols and language, that attempts are made to force 
an antimillenarian sense on this passage? 

It is an equally fatal objection to his construction of the 
vision, that instead of the continued natural life of all the 
renewed, it also implies on the other hand that the binding 
of Satan, the reign of the saints, and the last resurrection, 
are already past. He states this objection in the following 
manner : 


“The second objection to our interpretation is this. A thousand 
years, it is said, is a definite period ; and if this period is not future, 
and if it began at Christ’s incarnation, then it has expired ; and the 
loosing of Satan has already taken place ; and as his loosing was to 
be but for a little season, therefore, this too is past: and since 
the rest of the dead are not to live until the thousand years are 
Jinished, therefore, they are to live when those years are past, and 80 
the second advent and the general resurrection and universal judg- 
ment ought now to have taken place.”—P. 67. 


This result he attempts to escape by denying that the 
thousand years denote a definite period. 


“We affirm that. the thousand years are not to be regarded as 
indicating a fized period. Indeed the whole teaching of Scripture 
forbids such an interpretation. It is very certain that the future is 
uncertain. Prophecy is not an almanac. No one can calculate the 
world’s eclipse. The great day will come, but no one can say when 
that coming will be. 

“To interpret the thousand years so as to make them indicate a 
fixed period, is, we repeat, repugnant to the whole teaching of Scrip- 
ture. It is not for you to know the times and the seasons which the 
Father hath put in his own power. Watch and pray, for ye know 
not when the time is. The day of the Lord cometh as a thief in the 
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night. Of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
of heaven, but my Father only.’ 

“ Now if the thousand years in the Apocalypse were a fixed time, 
these sayings concerning the suddenness of Christ’s second coming to 
judge the quick and the dead, would not be true. But they are the 
sayings of him who is the truth, and therefore they are true, as God 
himself is true. Hence we infer that the word thousand is here a 
general one; and by a thousand years in the text, the Holy Spirit 
does not limit a specific sum any more than when he says, ‘ Man can- 
not answer God one of a thousand.’ ”—P. 68. 


Here is a singular assemblage of errors. He in the first 
place confounds a knowledge of the period which the thou- 
sand years denotes, with a knowledge of the time when it is 
to begin. But they have no necessary connexion with 
each other. To hold that the thousand years symbolize 
three hundred and sixty thousand, does not imply that the 
time is known when that period is to commence. To inter- 
pret the thousand years, therefore, as representing that 
period, is not to offer any contradiction to the teachings of 
the Scriptures respecting the uncertainty to us of the time, 
and the suddenness, and the unexpectedness of Christ’s 
coming. As his advent is to precede, not follow, the mil- 
lennial age, the fact that that age is to be of such a specific 
length, does not indicate that the moment when he is to 
come and introduce it is not to remain unknown to us. 

Next, he overlooks the fact that the thousand years are 
used as a symbol of another and greater period, on the same 
principle that other symbols are used, like the horsemen of 
the seals, for example, as representatives of a number and 
succession of agents; and that as the symbol is a specific 
number, so also is that which it represents. It can no more 
be claimed that the thousand years stand for an indefinite 
period, than it can that the ram, the goat, and the ten-horned 
beast of Daniel’s visions represent an indefinite series of 
rulers of the Persian, the Greek, and the Roman empires. 
So far from it, the very object of the symbols of time which 
are employed as the. measure of the great agencies to which 
they are applied, is to show that they are not interminable 
nor indefinite, but have a specific limitation, and to indicate 
what that period is; and they have proved in their practical 
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effect to be among the most important of the revelations in 
the prophecies ; for they hae contributed greatly in every 
age to support the faith and hope of God’s people in the 
persecutions they have suffered from the apostate powers. 
Had there been no such indications of the period during 
which the wild beast is to continue its cruel sway, the 
woman dwell in the wilderness, and the witnesses prophecy 
in sackcloth, there would be no certainty but that the domi- 
nation of the apostate powers is still to continue through a 
long series of ages. The only question that needs to be 
debated in regard to them, respects the principle on which 
the periods that are employed as symbols are used. It is 
known, then, first, that whatever the symbol term be, whe- 
ther a time, a year, a month, or a day, the real representa- 
tive measure that is employed i isaday. Thus a time, times, 
and half a time, that is three years and a half and forty- 
two months, are used as equivalent to twelve hundred and 
sixty days, the number they contain ; as they are employed 
as symbols of the same period. A year then denotes a 
period as much longer than is symbolized by a day, as it is 
itself greater than a day; that is, it represents the same 
period as would be symbolized by three hundred and sixty 
days; and a thousand years accordingly symbolizes the 
same as would be represented by three hundred and sixty 
thousand days. What, then, is the period of which a day is 
used asa symbol? The answer is—A year. This is appa- 
rent, first, from the consideration that a year is the only 
period to which a day presents an analogy. A day is the 
space in which the earth turns round on its axis, and 
assumes exactly the same position in respect to the sun it 
was in before; and a year is the space during which it 
wheels round the sun, and in that respect reaches again 
exactly the same position it was in before. The smaller 
revolution presents an exact analogy, ‘therefore, to the larger 
one, and is a natural and proper representative of it. Next: 

It is interpreted as used in that relation in the first prophecy 
in which it is used as a symbol, Ezekiel iv.6. And, finally, 
that it is used on that principle, is demonstrated by the long 
period that has passed since the wild beast, the woman in 
the wilderness, the witnesses of the Apocalypse, and the 
little horn of Daniel’s fourth beast, commenced the agencies 
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of which three years and a half, forty-two months, and twelve 
hundred and sixty days are use@:as the symbolic measure. 
Those agencies have undoubtedly already continued through 
very nearly twelve hundred and sixty years. The thousand 
years, then, symbolized unquestionably three hundred and 
sixty thousand ; a period as fixed and specific as the symbol 
itself is. 

Such is the issue of his attempts to set aside this great 
prophecy. Notwithstanding all his efforts to fasten on it a 
foreign and preposterous meaning, it remains a clear and 
unpervertible revelation that the holy dead are to be raised 
from their graves at the commencement of the thousand 
years, and are then to be constituted priests unto God and to 
Christ, and to reign with him on the earth through the vast 
circuit of ages denoted by that period. 

Having thus, in his judgment, shown that there is to be 
no binding of Satan, no resurrection of the saints at the 
commencement of the thousand years, no reign by them with 
Christ on the earth during that period, nor any definite period 
denoted by that symbol, he then returns to the fourth chap- 
ter of the prophecy, and gives his views of the other princi- 
pal visions. Some of these exemplify in a very striking 
manner the wild and contradictious constructions into which 
writers run, who, instead of making themselves acquainted 
with the laws of symbolization, take the fancies and conjec- 
tures of the allegorizers and spiritualists of the third and fol- 
lowing centuries as their guide. We have an instance in 
the import he ascribes to the living creatures. He asks :— 


“ What now is to be said of the four living creatures, with figures 
like the cherubim, winged and full of eyes, upon which God himself 
is enthroned ? 

“Tn them the ancient church beheld a figure of the four gospels. 
They had been represented under this image by the prophet Ezekiel 
in his vision at the river of Chebar, and now they are viewed again 
by St. John in Patmos. This interpretation, which. recognises the 
four gospels in the four living creatures of héaven, dates from the 
age and school of St. John ‘himself. It is found in the writings of 
St. Irenzeus, the scholar of Polycarp, the disciple of St. John, and is 
sanctioned by the almost unanimous authority of the greatest teachers 
of the eastern and western churches. 

“As the four living creatures represent the four gospels, so we 
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are led by analogy to anticipate that the four-and-twenty elders 
represent the old dispensation, and it is a remarkable fact of which 
we are reminded by Christian antiquity that the Old Testament 
Scriptures, according to one of the most commonly received modes of 
Jewish reckoning, by which the twelve minor prophets are reckoned 
as one book, and the two books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, 
as one each, and some other similar arrangements are made, consist 
on the whole of four-and-twenty books.”—Pp. 102, 103. 


Nothing, it seems to us, but a blind adherence to ancient 
writers, without inquiring what the principle is on which 
symbols are used, would lead any one to accept such a con- 
struction, which has not a ‘single consideration drawn from 
the nature of the symbol to support it, as authentic. Had 
Dr. Wordsworth looked into the prophecies instead of 
the fathers and commentators of the dark ages, to learn 
what the relation is in which living symbols are employed, 
he would have seen that in every interpretation that is given 
of them, they are exhibited as representing living and intel- 
ligent agents, and of our race, when they are not of an 
angelic order. And that is according to analogy. There is 
no resemblance between an intelligent agent and an uncon- 
scious work like a book. Living and active agents like the 
living creatures, have no adaptation to symbolize such 
an involuntary existence, that, instead of acting, can only be 
used as an instrument. When, accordingly, the Scriptures 
are to be symbolized, they are represented by a volume as 
in the hands of the angel, chap. x.; and when a fixed pur- 
pose representing the future is to be revealed, it is represent- 
ed by a written roll, or volume, as the sealed book, chap. v. 

But apart from the consideration that his construction is 
arbitrary ‘and against analogy, there is no such correspond- 
ence as he seems to imagine, between the number of 
the representatives, and the sacred books. If the living 
creatures are symbols of any part of the New Testament, 
why was not their number equal to the twenty-seven 
different compositions of which it consists? Are the Acts, 
the Epistles, and the Apocalypse to be considered as of less 
authority and moment than the. gospels? It would be far 
more natural, if they are to be taken as symbols of the New 
Testament, to regard them as representing the whole in the 
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four great parts of which they consist—the gospels, the Acts, 
the Epistles, and the Revelation. 

The supposition that the Old Testament is symbolized by 
the twenty-four elders, is equally inconsistent with their 
number, which is greater by fifteen. The twelve minor pro- 
phets were no more reckoned as one, than the Pentateuch 
was, or the whole of the prophets. 

But he is mistaken also in the representation that the 
ancient church generally regarded the living creatures as 
representing the gospels. Origen interprets the word cherub 
as denoting plenitude of knowledge; and says, whoever is 
perfected in knowledge, becomes a cherub, and is subjected 
to, or guided by God. He then explains the four faces as 
representing the supercelestial, the celestial, the terrestrial, 
and the infernal; or the whole circle of existences that are 
under God’s government, as the cherubim were under his 
throne: and, finally, he interprets the man, the lion, the 
calf, and the eagle, as symbolizing the four constituents of 
the mind, reason, anger, desire, and conscience. (Homily, in 
Ezek.) This last construction is given also by Gregory 
Nazianzen. Theodoret represents the lion as symbolizing 
empire, or rule; the calf as signifying the priesthood; the 
eagle prophecy ; and these with man who is invested with 
them, as indicating by their station beneath the throne, that 
man’s whole nature is subject to the sway of the creator and 
ruler of all, who endowed him with his various gifts. Even 
Jerome, whom Dr. Wordsworth quotes as interpreting them 
as symbols of the gospels, does not limit them to that office, 
but exhibits them as representing the several characteristics 
of man which he regarded as answering to those of the four 
creatures whose faces they bore—the lion, the controlling 
power, or conscience ; man, reason ; the calf, labor ; the eagle, 
contemplation. Cherubim autem interpretatur scientix 
plenitudo. Significat autem persona leonis regalem, hoc est, 
regnare passionibus ; persona hominis rationabilem ; persona 
vituli in opere; persona aquils in contemplatione, hoc est, 
in theoria, que nos exaltat in virtutibus. Com. in Psal. 
Ixvii. Even Haymo, whom Dr. Wordsworth also quotes, 
interpreted them as denoting Christ and the saints, as well 
as the gospels. Nulli dubium quin hee animalia Dominum 
Jesum Christum significent, et omnes sanctos, preecipueque 
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quatuor evangelia. Bernard regarded them as an order of 
angels; and some among the Protestants have supposed 
them to denote the ministers of the church. Flacius says, 
it has been much disputed what they signify ; but the most 
eligible judgment seems to be, that they, denote the pious 
teachers throughout the four quarters of the world, praising 
Christ and the Father. Valde autem disputatur quid ista 
animalia significent, dum alii alias notiones eis attribuunt, 
sicut in Ezekiele. Sane illa omnium commodissima inter- 
pretatio esse videtur, quod significent pios doctores per 
quatuor orbis terrarum plagas, Christum et Patrem celestem 
celebrantes. LIllos oportet esse oculatissimos, et ceu Argos 
quosdam, dum illos tum oves singulas earumque morbos cog- 
noscere et curare oportet, tum voluntatem Domini diligentis- 
sime observare et Scripturas scrutari, tum lupos ac fures, seu 
seductores eorumque errores ac corruptelas, et omnino subo- 
rientes abusus, atque adeo etiam ipsas Sathanz machinationes 
perspicere, easque preevertere et ubique omnibus suborien- 
tibus malis festinanter occurrere. Glos. super Apoc. c. iv. 
p. 1827. We might adduce several other constructions, but 
these are sufficient to show on how slight a ground Dr. W.’s 
statement rests that “the ancient church saw in the living 
creatures a figure of the four gospels,” and how mistaken his 
representation is that the writers of the early and middle 
ages can safely be taken as guides in the interpretation of 
the prophecy. 

But the living creatures are not the only symbols which 
Dr. W. interprets as representing the Scriptures. He assigns 
the same office to the two olive trees, the four angels that 
held the winds, the four that were bound at the Euphrates, 
and the two witnesses. 


“The Church, as she looked on the two golden candlesticks fed 
by the two olive trees, saw herself illumined by the two Testaments. 
The Scriptures of the two Testaments are her olive trees planted in 
the house of the Lord, ever flourishing with fresh leaves for the heal- 
ing of the nations, ever bearing the emblems of peace, ever pouring 
forth the oil of gladness, and ministering the food of light.”"—P. 111. 


But the olive trees are interpreted by the angel (Zech. iv. 
11-14) as symbolizing the anointed ones; that is, the minis- 
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ters who stand before the Lord of the earth. They are exhi- 
bited as agents, moreover, distilling oil into the bowls of the 
candlesticks, and must, therefore, by the law of symbols, 
represent agents. Of the four angels who held the winds, 
and the four who were bound at the Euphrates, he says :— 


“Loose the four angels. This carries us back to the sixth seal, 
where we have already seen four angels standing at the four corners 
of the earth, having power to hurt the earth, the sea, and the trees, 
holding the four winds that they may not blow upon the earth. 
And an angel cries to them: ‘ Hurt not the earth, nor the sea, nor 
the trees, till we have sealed the servants of God on their foreheads ! 
And they are restrained till the sealing of the saints is complete. 

“ These four angels are now described as bound, bound at the 
great river Euphrates. The Euphrates is the river of Babylon; and 
Babylon in the Apocalypse is always used in a figurative sense; it 
designates the great city. 

“ These four angels then are bound as captives in the great city ; 
and yet, in another sense, they are not bound, for they are said to 
stand at the four corners of the earth. How is this to be explained? 

“ Naturally this is impossible; and these physical incompatibi- 
lities, which are of frequent occurrence in the Apocalypse, are the 
very things which are designed to show the need of spiritual inter- 
pretations. 

“To be brief, I believe that as the four living creatures under the 
heavenly throne represent the fourfold gospel in its glorified condi- 
tion, adoring God in heaven, so the four angels represent the gospel 
diffused to the four winds of heaven, preached in the four quarters 
of the world. And this gospel is as free as air; as St. Paul says, 
the gospel is not bound. 

“And yet in a certain sense, the gospel has been bound, bound 
at the great river Euphrates; bound in the great city—the mystical 
Babylon—the church of Rome; for that great city has put fetters 
upon it; it has chained the Word of God.”—Pp. 169, 170. 


A shot wider of the mark we do not recollect to have seen. 
In the first place, he offers nothing but his belief to justify 
his construction. There is nothing in the nature or office of 
these angels to indicate that they represent the gospels, any 
more than there is that the seven angels, who bore the 
trumpets, or any others that appeared in the visions, symbo- 
lize that part of the sacred canon. If he founds his interpre- 
tation on the number four, why does he not take the four 
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horsemen of the seals, the four horns of the altar, and the 
four sides of the New Jerusalem, as representing them also? 
It were not more arbitrary and absurd. Next, as the angels 
were living agents, they cannot represent involuntary and 
inanimate things like the gospels, which are only means of 
influence when they are taken and used as instruments by 
intelligent agents. If angels can represent the gospels, why 
is it that when the communication of the gospel to all na- 
tions was to be symbolized, a single angel was exhibited fly- 
ing “through mid-heaven, having the everlasting gospel to 
preach unto them that dwell on the earth, and to every 
nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people, saying, with a 
loud voice, Fear God, and give glory to him, for the hour of 
his judgment is come; and worship him that made heaven, 
and earth, and the sea, and the fountains of waters?” The 
gospel is there treated as differing as widely from the angel 
who bore it, as the message itself does which he proclaimed. 
On Dr. Wordsworth’s construction, the sealing angel who 
came from the sun-rising, and addressed the four angels that 
held the winds, should represent a fifth gospel, and Dr. W. 
should have shown that such a writing has existed. But his 
construction is equally at war with every part of the vision. 
If the four angels who had control of the winds, are symbols 
of the gospels, what can be meant by the command to them 
by the angel from the sun-rising, not to exert their power in 
raising the tempest, till the servants of God could be sealed? 
Is a suppression of the gospels, or an intermission of their 
influence, necessary, in order to the sealing of the servants 
of God? Could Dr. W. have hit upon an interpretation 
involving a more unwarrantable suppositicn? The tempests, 
which the four angels are finally to excite, are to sweep the 
earth and sea with devastation. Are the gospels to be the 
causes of the political conflicts and revolutions, symbolized 
by those tempests, that are to strew the earth with ruin? 
Can a grosser contradiction to the prophecy be imagined ? 

The last great conflicts of the nations with each other sym- 
bolized under the vials, are exhibited as occasioned by poli- 
tical causes. The overthrow of Babylon is represented as 
the work of the multitude prompted to vengeance by her 
usurpations, her tyranny, and her wickedness; and the last 
great gathering of the anti-christian powers against the king- 
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dom of Christ, is to be excited, it is foreshown, not by the 
gospels, but by the unclean spirits from the mouth of the 
dragon, wild beast, and false prophet! Into what more unfor- 
tunate error could Dr. W. have fallen, than thus to transfer 
to the gospels the office of those anti-christian and malig- 
nant agents? 

It is equally solecistical to interpret the four angels bound 
at the Euphrates as symbols of the gospels bound by the 
powers denoted by great Babylon. The gospels were not 
so much bound or imprisoned by the Catholic church, as 
they were perverted and superseded by a false system. But 
if it was the design of the vision to symbolize that proce- 
dure, why was the representation confined to the four gos- 
pels? Why was it not extended to the Acts, the Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse, on the perversion of which a larger 
share of the Catholic system is founded, than on the misre- 
presentation of the gospels. ‘The effect of the loosing of the 
four angels was the irruption of two myriads of myriads of 
monster horsemen into the empire, and the slaughter of one 
third of the inhabitants, because of their idolatry. Dr. W. 
regards those horsemen as angels. They were not, however. 
Angels are exhibited as having wings, and moving by them 
through the air. It were contrary to their nature, and in- 
congruous, to exhibit a spiritual being as borne by a horse. 
As the horsemen were mounted on steeds, and clad in mate- 
rial armor, it is manifest that they were corporeal beings, and, 
therefore, like all the other monster symbols of the prophe- 
cy, represent men and warriors of a savage and cruel nature; 
and the avenging and slaughtering hosts whom they fore- 
show, were undoubtedly the Turks of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries ; and the angels denote their commanders, 
as is seen from the fact that they were to direct the slaughter 
which they were to effect. What connexion then had the 
irruption of those hosts with the loosing of the gospels by 
the Catholic hierarchy? The release of the gospels at the 
Reformation did not take place till two hundred years after 
the Turks entered and conquered a large part of the eastern 
empire; nor until upwards of sixty years after that em- 
pire itself fell, at the fall of the capital. But the gospels 
were not even at the Reformation set at liberty in the mys- 
tical Babylon; neither have they been at any subsequent 
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period; nor are they to be. That great city is to con- 
tinue and perish an apostate as she now is. What extraor- 
dinary errors, to confound the Mahometan leaders of the 
Turkish armies with the gospels; and to exhibit mystical 
Babylon as releasing. the gospels from imprisonment and 
constraint, and giving them to the world as common and 
free as the air! : 

His interpretation of the two witnesses, as denoting the 
two Testaments, the law and the gospel, if less repulsive, is 
equally mistaken. The witnesses are living men, and repre- 
sent living men, not inanimate, unconscious volumes, to 
which they bear no analogy. The relation of the witnesses 
to the gospels is their relation to the testimony which they 
utter; for the truths of the gospels, or rather of the Scrip- 
tures, are the truths to which they testify. T’osuppose them 
to be symbols of the Scriptures, is, therefore, to confound 
them with that which they teach. But what can be meant 
on Dr. W.’s construction by the death of the witnesses, the 
refusal of the people to bury them, the inspection of them by 
the nations, and their resurrection? Are the gospels. to be 
annihilated or divested of their spirit or meaning, and made 
like a dead body? Can they be conceived as existing ex- 
cept as what they now are? But what can be meant by 
their being withheld from burial, and placed in the broad 
place of the great city, where they of the nations, and people, 
and languages go to gaze on them? Would not that imply 
that they are to be placed where whoever wishes may read 
and study them? What, moreover, is signified by their resur- 
rection and assumption to heaven? Are they to be removed 
from the earth, and the nations left without any authentic 
record of the birth, ministry, teachings, death, resurrection, 
and ascension of Christ? In what a mesh of incongruities 
and contradictions Dr. W.’s construction entangles him !* 





* Dr. W. transcends himself in weakness and extravagance, in the construc- 
tions he places on some of these symbols, He says of the church of Rome: 

“With the bitterest sorrow we say it, but it must be said, she has waged 
war against the two witnesses. She has placed her own traditions on a par 
with them. She has made them her slaves. She has added her human codi- 
cils as of equal value to the divine Testaments. She has spoken contemp- 
tuously of therm. She has stifled their voice. She has refused to let them 
speak in their own language. She has forbidden the nations to hear them in 
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We have pointed out these extraordinary errors thus at 
length, for the purpose .of showing the folly and presumption 
of an attempt to interpret the prophecy without any inquiry 
into the relation in which symbols are used, and the nature 
of the laws by which their explanation is to be obtained. It 
would be taken to indicate extreme thoughtlessness and 
weakness to undertake to translate a foreign language with- 
out any knowledge of its peculiar structure—without any 
investigation of its grammatical laws—without being able 
even to distinguish its nouns from its verbs, or its adjectives 
from its prepositions. Not a few of those, however, who 
undertake the interpretation of the Apocalypse, seem to think 
a total ignorance of the office and laws of symbols no dis- 
qualification for the work. They never advert to the ques- 
tion, whether their import depends on their nature; whether 
they are used in some natural and intelligible relation; and 
whether the prophecies themselves furnish the key by which 
their meaning is to be ascertained. A wild fancy, ground- 
less hypotheses, or the absurd conjectures and capricious 





vernacular tongues, She has not allowed their bodies to be put into monu- 
ments. The original word of the Apocalypse here is not ragovs, but priya, 
and is to be rendered, not graves, but a monument : that is, she has labored 
that the sacred body of the two witnesses may not be committed to the im- 
mortal monuments of editions, vernacular translations, and expositions ; and 
so the words of the witnesses be graven on the memory of man, and on the 
heart of the world. And wonderful it is that she has not allowed their 
bodies to be put into a single monument; not a single edition of the original 
Scriptures of the Two Testaments has ever been printed at Rome—that great 
city which calls herself the mother and mistress of churches.”—Pp. 1938, 194. 

The term j»jpe denotes a sepulchral monument, or tomb, and was a place 
of interment, as is seen from the people’s not allowing the dead bodies of the 
witnesses to be placed in it. That which was refused to their bodies, there- 
fore, was a burial. If, then, it is the Scriptures that are represented by the 
slain witnesses, is it any discredit to the church of Rome that she refused to 
allow them to be interred—that she preserved them, where they were acces- 
sible, at least, to her priests, and to many of her members? But Dr. W. falls 
into a still worse blunder in his application of the symbol. To print an 
edition of the Scriptures, surely, is not to consign them to the seclusion and 
oblivion of the sepulchre. It is to give them a more general presence, and 
make them accessible and known to greater numbers. Nor is it to erect a monu- 
ment or memorial of them.—That were to make them their own memorial, 
which is absurd. An edition of the Bible may be a monument of the learning 
and care of the editor. It cannot be a monument or memorial of the Bible 
itself. 
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dicta of fathers and doctors, who wrote in equal thoughtless- 
ness and ignorance of the laws of symbolization, are taken 
as guides, instead of the revealing Spirit; and the result is a 
perpetual reproduction and multiplication of crude and mon- 
strous perversions of the prophecy, like those on which we 
have animadverted of Dr. Wordsworth. Until this most 
unscholarly and: presumptuous course is abandoned, what 
hope can there be that the Apocalypse will be generally 
understood ? 

We have done little else in this notice than point out 
errors. It would be unjust, however, to Dr. W. to leave our 
readers under the impression that his work presents no correct 
and useful views. ‘The parts we have noticed are much the 
most exceptionable. He is far from erring always. He 
presents very just constructions of several of the symbols 
that are almost universally misinterpreted by the popular 
writers; and he devotes several of his lectures to the proof 
that the Catholic church is the power denoted by the great 
city and the woman Babylon, and though not without mis- 
takes, gives a very striking array of the correspondences 
with those symbols that are presented by the papacy. 





Art, IV.—A DESIGNATION AND EXPOSITION OF THE 
Figures OF IsatAH, CHAPTER XXIII. 


“THE sentence of Tyre.’’ This prophecy of the over- 
throw of Tyre was written, probably, near one hundred and 
fifty years before her destruction by Nebuchadnezzar, when 
she was the great commercial city of the world, depending for 
her power and wealth, not on the plunder of other cities by 
war, or on tribute exacted from conquered nations, but on 
her own enterprise and energy in the arts of peace; and 
when, from her large population, the advantages of her posi- 
tion, and the strength of her fortifications, she was appa- 
rently able to defend herself from every foe that might ven- 
ture to assail her. These peculiarities of her condition give 
an extraordinary force to the mode in which her desolation 
is announced. No details are given of the siege; no picture 
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is drawn of the courage and energy with which her people re- 
sisted the conqueror ; their rapid waste from slaughter, famine, 
and pestilence; and the horrors of the final struggle, when 
the enemy passed the ramparts, dnd drove them to the sea. 
It was after the conquest was achieved and she had become 
a waste that the prophet speaks, and his first utterances are 
calls to the mariners and merchants of other ports, who 
were accustomed to frequent her, to lament her fall. 

1. Apostrophe. “ Howl, ye ships of Tarshish ; for it is laid 
waste; there is no house, no entrance. From the land of 
Chittim it is revealed to them,” v. 1. 

2. Metonymy of ships for the persons who were on board 
of them. Tarshish was Tartessus, the capital of a Tyrian 
‘colony in Spain, with which Tyre carried on a large com- 
merce. Chittim was a city of Cyprus, or that island itself, 
near which the ships from Tarshish passed on their way to 
Tyre. These ships were not improbably a fleet, conveying 
fresh troops, provisions, and implements of war for the 
relief of Tyre, and designed, perhaps, on their return, to 
transport such of the population as could be spared and 
their wealth to the distant colony, to place them beyond the 
grasp of the enemy, should the city finally fall. A fleet on 
such a voyage would naturally touch at Cyprus for informa- 
tion respecting the siege of Tyre, and the likelihood of their 
being able to enter her port, and yield her the relief they 
desired. The language indicates that boats or vessels put 
off from the isle, before they had communicated with the 
shore, and announced to them the catastrophe of the city. 
“ From the land of Chittim,” by messengers, “ it was revealed 
to them” that Tyre was laid waste; not a house remained 
standing; no harbor even was left for the protection of a 
vessel. The port itself was obstructed by the embankments 
extended into it by the besiegers, and the demolition of the 
ramparts, so that no channel for the entrance of ships or 
place of anchorage was left. 

3. Apostrophe to the inhabitants of the cities on the Medi- 
terranean that had been accustomed to trade with Tyre. “Be 
silent”—with astonishment—“ ye inhabitants of the coast,” 
v. 2. They were to be struck with surprise and consterna- 
tion at the catastrophe of the city, and the disasters the loss 
of her commerce was to bring to themselves. 
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' The prophet next indicates some of the principal people 
who had shared in her commerce by sea. ‘ The merchants 
of Sidon crossing the sea frequented thee’—Tyre; “and 
on the great waters” of ‘the Mediterranean, “the seed of 
the Nile, the harvest of the river, was her revenue: and 
she was the mart of the nations,” v. 8. The Sidonians, 
whose capital was on the same coast, and who were a mari- 
time people, made it a principal business of their voyages 
w carry merchandise to and from Tyre. The grain of 
Egypt. was received by her as revenue or profits on her 
commerce with that country ; and she was the mart where 
all nations found a market for the products of their labor 
and skill. Those that traded in her fairs are more fully 
enumerated by Ezekiel, chap. xxvii. ‘ 

4, Apostrophe. “Be ashamed, O Sidon,” v. 4. Sidon, 
situated about twenty miles north of Tyre, and belonging to 
the same nation, was the parent of that city, v. 12. 

5. Metonymy of the place for its population. The reason 
that the inhabitants of Sidon were to be ashamed, or con- 
founded at the destruction of her daughter Tyre, is next 
given by the sea that had spread over the ruins of the fallen 
city. 

6. Personification of the sea over the site of the demolished 
city. ‘ For the sea speaks—the fortified place of the sea— 
saying, I have not travelled, nor have I borne; I have not 
reared young men, nor have I brought up virgins,” v. 4. 
No other figure could have indicated with so awful an 
emphasis that there were no longer any on the site of Tyre, 
once, as a colony, the pride of the Sidonians, who could 
refer to them as their ancestors, or whom the Sidonians 
could claim with parental exultation as their descendants. 
Instead of boasting of Tyre as her offspring, and exulting 
in the glory which that city reflected back on herself, 
Sidon was now to be ashamed and confounded that a 
conqueror had swept that pride and joy for ever from her 
heart. 

7. Comparison. “ As though the tidings were of Egypt, 
they will be pained at the tidings of Tyre,” v. 5. The news 
of her destruction was to strike the Sidonians with conster- 
nation and grief, as great as though a similar voice had come 
from the sea spread over Egypt, indicating that there was 
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no longer a people there towards whom they sustained any 
commercial or political relations. 

8, 9. Apostrophes. “Pass over to Tarshish. Howl, ye 
inhabitants of the coast. Is this ‘your city whose antiquity 
is of ancient days?” v. 7. ‘The population of Tyre are here 
addressed, and called, as they departed to Tarshish, to wail 
over the wretched fate of their city. The command to pass 
over to Tarshish was a prediction ; and was fulfilled by the 
migration of a considerable portion of the inhabitants when 
the advance of the besiegers made it apparent that the city 
must soon fall into their hands. Jerome relates, in his com- 
ment on the passage, that he had read in Assyrian histories 
that when the Tyrians saw there was no hope of escape, 
they embarked on board their ships and fled to Carthage 
and the islands of the Ionian and Egean seas; and in his 
exposition of Ezekiel xxix., that they carried with them 
their gold, silver, and other valuable property. 

10. Metonymy of the city for her people considered as an 
individual. ‘“ Her feet shall carry her afar off to sojourn,” 
v.7. This indicates that they were not to find a home in 
the cities at which they were to land, but were still to travel 
a distance ere they reached places of rest. It is foreshown 
also, v. 12, that they were not to obtain a peaceful residence 
at Cyprus, at which they would naturally first touch on 
their voyage. 

The prophet now asks who it is that designs to bring on 
the city the ruin he has foreshown. ‘ Who hath purposed 
this against ‘'yre, the crowning”—that is the crown-giv- 
ing city —‘‘ whose merchants are princes, whose traffickers are 
the honorable of the earth?” And he answers: ‘“ Jehovah 
of hosts hath purposed it to pollute the excellence of beauty, 
to degrade ali the honorable of the earth.” The reagon of his 
thus defacing her is stated more fully by Ezekiel. It was 
because of her pride and ambition. “The word of the Lord 
came unto me saying: Son of man, because that Tyrus hath 
said against Jerusalem; Aha, she is broken that was the 
gates of the people, she is turned unto me: I shall be 
replenished now she is laid waste. Therefore saith the Lord 
God: Behold I am against thee, O Tyrus, and will cause 
many nations to come up against thee, as the sea causeth his 
waves tocome up. And they shall destroy the walls of Tyrus, 
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and break down her towers; I will also scrape her dust from 
her, and make her like the top of a rock. It shall be a 
place for the spreading of nets in the midst of the sea; for 
I have spoken it, saith the Lord God: and it shall become a 
spoil to the nations.”—Chap. xxvi. 1-5. ‘The word of the 
‘ Lord came again unto me, saying: Son of man, say unto the 
prince of Tyrus: Thus saith the Lord God, because thine 
heart is lifted up, and thou hast said I am a God; I sit in 
the seat of God; in the midst of the seas; yet thou art a 
man, and not God, though thou set thy heart as the heart of 
God. Behold, thou art wiser than Daniel ; there is no secret 
that they can hide from thee. With thy wisdom and with 
thine understanding thou hast gotten thee riches, and hast 
gotten gold and silver into thy treasures; by thy great wis- 
dom and by thy traffic thou hast increased thy riches, and 
thine heart is lifted up because of thy riches. Therefore saith 
the Lord God, because thou hast set thy heart as the heart of 
God, behold therefore I will bring strangers upon thee, the ter- 
rible of the nations; and they shall draw their swords against 
the beauty of thy wisdom, and they shall defile thy bright- 
ness. They shall bring thee down to the pit, and thou shalt 
die the deaths of them that are slain in the midst of the 
seas.” —Chap. xxviii. 1-8. In thus tarnishing her glory by 
converting her site into a waste, and divesting her merchant 
princes of their commerce, wealth, and power, and driving 
them into exile, he showed the vanity, not only of the 
Tyrian, but of all earthly glory, and taught the rich and 
powerful, wherever they were, the frailness of the tenure by 
which they held their treasures and honors. 

The prophet next shows that the Tyrians were not to be 
able, after the fall of the city, to retain their sway over any 
of the towns and territories in other places that had before 
been subject to them. 

11. Apostrophe. “ Pass through thy land like a river, O 
daughter of Tarshish,” v.10. This is usually supposed to 
refer to the territory in Phenicia, over which Tyre had held 
dominion. ‘The land, however, over which her danghter of 
Tarshish was to pass, was undoubtedly her own territory in 
Spain, which had before been under the jurisdiction of 
Tyre, but was now to be ruled independently by the colo- 
nists. 
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12. Elliptical metaphor in denominating the people of 
Tarshish the daughter of that city. 

13. Hypocatastasis in the use of girdle, to denote rule or 
oppression. “There is no longer any girdle,” v.10. That 
is, the Tyrians have no longer any control over your terri- 
tory. You may pass through without obstruction, as the 
Nile, in the time of flood, spreads over the lands of Egypt 
that lie along its banks. This is corroborated by the predic- 
tion that folhows, that all the fortresses of Tyre, wherever 
they were, were to be destroyed, and her triumph at every 
point cease. 

14, 15, 16. Hypocatastases. “ He stretched out his hand 
over the sea; he shook the kingdoms ; Jehovah commanded 
concerning Canaan, to destroy her strongholds,” vy. 11. 
Jehovah’s stretching out his hand over the sea is put for the 
acts of his providence by which the revolutions in the colo- 
nies took place that resulted from the fall of Tyre. That 
the colonies were the scene of the act which.the figure 
denotes, is seen from the extension of the divine hand from 
Tyre over the sea to accomplish it. His shaking the king- 
doms is put for his causing an agitation of the people inha- 
biting them, by which the power before exercised by the 
parent city was assumed by themselves; and his command- 
ing to destroy the strongholds held by Canaan, is used to 
signify that he caused them to be destroyed. Tyre had 
many colonies at the west, on the islands and coasts of the 
Mediterranean, which now passed from her sway. . 

17. Apostrophe. “ Thou shalt no more triumph, O, thou 
deflowered virgin, daughter of Sidon. Arise: pass over to 
Chittim ; thou also there shalt have no rest,” v. 12. Bereft 
of their power and glory, like a woman who had been 
dishonored, they would no more exult and triumph over 
their inferiors as they hadoncedone. After reaching Cyprus 
and other and remoter colonies once subject to them, they 
were not to find repose, but instead of commanding, as they 
had been accustomed, were themselves to be subject to the 
will of others. } 

18, 19. Elliptical metaphors in denominating the people 
of Tyre, a virgin and a daughter. 

The prophet now designates the nation by whom the 
overthrow of Tyre was to be accomplished. 
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20. Apostrophe. “Behold the land of the Chaldeans. 
This people was not. Assyria founded it for the inhabitants 
of the wilderness. They erect the watch towers; they rouse 
or alarm her palaces; they make her a ruin,” v. 18. The 
destruction of Tyre by the Babylonians is predicted also by 
Ezekiel ; chap. xxvi. 7-14. 

21, 22. Metonymies in the use of Assyria for the Assy- 
rians, and palaces for those who occupied them. 

23. Metaphor in the use of founded, for constituted: The 
Assyrians established the Chaldeans asa colony in Babylonia. 
Their recent origin seems to be mentioned to show that the 
destruction of the city was to be the work of a people from 
whom the Tyrians, at the time of the prediction, appre- 
hended no danger. 

24. Apostrophe. “ Howl, ye ships of Tarshish, for your 
stronghold is laid waste,’’ v.14. The prediction thus closes, 
as it began, with a summons to a public wail at the destruc- 
tion of their city. 

25. Metonymy of ships, for those who navigated and 
sailed in them. 

This prophecy was fulfilled by Nebuchadnezzar, who, 
after a siege of thirteen years, during which, in extending 
embankments out to the isle, in order to get access to the 
walls, much of the port was filled up, captured the city, and 
reduced it to ruin. 

The prophet next predicts that, after a period, the Tyrians 
should again return, rebuild their city, and renew their 
commerce. 

26. Comparison. ‘ And it shall come to pass in that day 
that Tyre shall be forgotten seventy years; according to 
the days of one king. At the end of seventy years, there 
shall be to Tyre as it were the song of a harlot,” v. 18. 

By the days of one king, or dynasty, are doubtless meant 
the days, or duration of the Babylonian sway. It was 
subsequently predicted by Jeremiah that. at the end of 
seventy years the nations conquered by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and especially those.of Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and the 
coasts and isles of the west, should be released from the 
Babylonian rule. ‘Behold, I will send and will takg 
all the families of the North, saith the Lord, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the king of Babylon, my servant, and will bring 
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them against this land; and against the inhabitants thereof, 
and against all these nations round about, and will utterly 
destroy them, and make them an astonishment, and an hiss- 
ing, and perpetual desolations . . . And these nations shall 
serve the king of Babylon seventy years. And it shall 
come to pass when seventy years are accomplished, I will 
punish the king of Babylon, and that nation, saith the Lord, 
for their iniquity.” Jeremiah xxv. 9-24. 

At the end of that period, when Babylon was to be con- 
quered by the Persians, the Tyrians were to begin to resume 
their ancient pursuits, and were to employ arts to recall the 
attention and favor of those with whom they once carried 
on commerce, like those which a profligate woman uses to 
regain the notice of a paramour, by whom she has been 
forgotten. 

27. Apostrophe. ‘Take a harp, go about the city, O 
harlot,” v. 16. ' 

28. Metaphor in denominating the population of the new 
city, a harlot. 

29. Hypocatastasis, in the use of one set of acts as sub- 
stitutes for another. “Take a harp; go about the city, O 
harlot that hast been forgotten. Play skilfully ; sing much, 
that thou mayest be remembered,” v. 16. Those arts to 
which women of that character were addicted, are thus used 
to represent the analogous arts which the Tyrians were to 
use to recover the patronage of the nations with which they 
had anciently carried on a lucrative commerce. 

30, 31, 32. Hypocatastases. “ And it shall come to pass 
at the end of seventy years, Jehovah shall visit Tyre, and 
she shall return to her gain, and she shall play the harlot 
with all the kingdoms of the world upon the face of the 
earth,” v.17. Jehovah's visiting Tyre is put for his favor- 
ing her by his providence ; her returning to her gain is used 
to denote her resuming her commercial pursuits; and her 
playing the harlot, to represent the arts she was to employ 
to recover the favor and business she had formerly enjoyed 
when she was the mart of the nations. ‘“ But her merchan- 
dise and her gain shall be consecrated to Jehovah. It shall 
yot be treasured up, and it shall not be hoarded. For her 
merchandise shall be for them who dwell before Jehovah ; 
for food sufficient and for durable clothing,” v.18. This 
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prophecy of the re-establishment of Tyre was also verified. 
On the fall of Babylon, which took place after the dynasty 
of Nebuchadnezzar had reigned seventy years, the nations 
of Palestine and the west appear to have recovered in a 
measuse their liberty. The Phenicians had risen to such 
strength at the time of Xerxes’s expedition against Greece, 
as to furnish a considerable fleet for his service; and Tyre 
had fully recovered her ancient power and glory, and long 
enjoyed a prosperous career, when, on Alexander’s march to 
the east, she was again conquered and laid waste. 





ArT. V.—THE FULLNESS OF THE TIMES. 
BY THE REV. JOHN FORSYTH, JR., D.D. 


In a former article we endeavored to show that during 
the long period that elapsed between the fall and the ad- 
vent, human nature was subjected to a series of trials, design- 
ed on the one hand to develope its various powers, and on 
the other to prove that by no merely spontaneous exercise of 
them, could man rescue himself from the thraldom of sin. We 
intimated that there may be some allusion to this trial of 
what is in man, in that declaration of St. Paul, “ When the 
fulness of the time was come, God sent forth his Son.” 

The same apostle, in his epistle to the Ephesians, though 
treating of a very different subject, has nearly the same form of 
words,—“ That in the dispensation of the fulness of the times, 
he might gather together in one all things, in Christ.” With- 
out entering into anything like a critical examination of this 
passage, we would observe that even those expositors who 
regard the “dispensation” here spoken of as the one under 
which we live, for the most part admit that the period on 
which the apostle’s eye was fixed, when he penned these 
words, is one in the future. The meaning of the verse is, 
on the whole, very well brought out by Doddridge, who thus 
paraphrases it: “ That in the economy of the fulness of the 
times, or when that time was fully come which he in his 
wise appointment and distribution of things had judged most 
suitable and eligible, he might re-wnite under one head all 
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things in Christ, whom he hath constituted Sovereign of 
angels and men, and of all his dominions and subjects, both 
which are in heaven aud which are on earth, that for his glory 
and the good of the whole society, he should with supreme 
authority preside over all.” If it were necessary, we might 
quote from other expositors who have never been suspected 
of the least tendency to what are called Millenarian opinions, 
statements going to show that the glorious consummation 
described by Paul is still future, and that a period is ap- 
proaching when our Lord Jesus Christ shall “ with supreme 
authority preside over all.” We shall not presume to affirm, 
in the absence of a clear Scripture warrant, that the primary 
design of the long delay of the Redeemer’s incarnation, and 
of the long interval between his first and second adveut, 
was to afford time and room for a complete display of what 
man can do to retrieve the consequences of his apostasy, but 
we apprehend that none will deny that such an experiment 
is one of the results of this divine arrangement, an experi- 
ment fitted to’ convince the most sceptical of the absolute 
necessity of that interposition in behalf of our race, which 
the gospel reveals as having been already made in the mis- 
sion and death of the Son of God, and which, it predicts, 
shall be repeated in another form, by the appearance of “ that 
same Jesus” in the glory of his Father, as King of kings 
and Lord of lords. 

The history of our world during the first four thousand 
years of its existence, establishes the fact beyond all gain- 
saying, that the human mind could never have discovered 
the true remedy for the manifold evils introduced by the 
fall. Whether it proves more than this, may, by some, per- 
haps be doubted. It might be said, grant that the expe- 
rience of ages, the manifest worthlessness of all the specifics 
devised by human wisdom to heal the moral diseases of the 
human family, puts the inability of man to discover the pro- 
per remedy beyond doubt, it may still be affirmed that he is 
quite capable of applying the remedy, when once it is made 
known to him. He needs no other help. Under the guid- 
ance of his own reason he can travel surely and safely on 
the path of life, after it has been clearly revealed.. But it is 
needless to put the case hypothetically, for such views of 
the spiritual capacities of man have obtained in all ages, and 
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are held by many now. The saying of a Grecian sage, that 
if virtue should appear on earth in human form, the whole 
world would join in doing her reverent homage, has been 
repeated by many a Christian divine. Is this true? The 
history of the last eighteen centuries gives a very emphatic 
and decisive answer to the question. 

The advent of the Son of God was at once the terminating 
point of one series of experiments, illustrative of the capaci- 
ties of man to discover the remedy for his moral wants, and 
the starting point of another series, equally illustrative 
of his ability to apply the remedy when found. The pro- 
mise of a Saviour twice given to the entire race, and twice 
forgotten by the larger part of it, is at length fulfilled. The 
Messiah whose coming had been the theme of prophecy and 
poetry through a long tract of ages, at length personally 
appears on earth, and accomplishes the work of obedience 
and atonement given him to do; he broke down the barriers 
that confined the true religion within the narrow limits of 
Judea, he set up a new dispensation, so resplendent for its 
light and liberty as to cast all previous ones into the shade ; 
a dispensation, whose external forms as well as its doctrines 
adapted it to all countries, and to all conditions of society ; and 
while he directed those who were charged with its propaga- 
tion to begin their work at Jerusalem, expressly commanded 
them to teach all nations. Viewing Christianity in the 
strong contrast it presents to Judaism and to Gentile Philo- 
sophy, not to speak of Polytheism, one might have imagined 
that a speedy and universal triumph awaited it; that its 
claims, so soon as they were fairly presented, would win 
their way to every heart. How the world received it and 
its divine author, the history of the primitive church 
abundantly shows. The Sun of Righteousness, heralded by 
the morning star of the old economy, arose full-orbed, “ with 
healing under his wings ;” but was his coming hailed with 
joy by the myriads groping their way amid the thick dark- 
ness of pagan superstition, or the dim shadows of Jewish 
types? Did the nations whom he came to save, turn with 
glad accord to gaze upon his softened splendor, eager to 
drink in his beams? No. The light shone in darkness, but 
the darkness comprehended it not. 

The triumphs of the gospel during the first of those greater 
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periods into which the history of the Christian church is com- 
monly divided, were indeed glorious. It encountered, as 
we know, the bitterest opposition from Jew and Gentile 
Rich as were the blessings which it promised and conferred, 
in every land its approach was as obstinately resisted as if 
its presence had involved the direst miseries of war, pesti- 
lence, and famine; a fact, by the way, wholly inexplicable 
except on the hypothesis that human nature has become so 
radically depraved that “men love darkness rather than 
light.” Within little more than two centuries after the com- 
mand was given to the apostles to “go, and teach all 
nations,” scarcely a region could be named within the 
limits of the Roman empire, into which the heralds of the 
cross had not penetrated. The church, with a world in arms 
against her, worked her way, often through seas of blood, 
until she reached and entered the very palace of the Ceesars, 
and Christianity became the established religion of the 
empire. By this rapid spread, and these marvellous victo- 
ries, the New Dispensation gave a fresh proof of its dignity, 
by evincing its adaptedness to meet the moral wants of man, 
and that it possessed all the requisite conditions of an 
universal religion. It displayed an innate energy, a mastery 
over the human heart, a power to remould human character, 
which could be accounted for only on the supposition of its 
being the instrument through which Omnipotence operates. 

As before hinted, the very features of Christianity, that 
adapted it for universal diffusion—the fewness and simplicity 
of its outward forms, the clear enunciation of its peculiar 
doctrines, the whole system of truth being brought within 
the compass of a single volume of very moderate dimensions, 
a volume which every human being was entitled to possess, 
and bound to study for himself—these features, we say, 
would seem to render it an easy task both to spread the 
Christian faith, and to keep it free of all corrupting admix- 
tures. Even if the New Testament had’ not been written, if 
the church had been left dependent upon tradition for the 
preservation of her faith and her franchises, one might have 
imagined that both would be quite safe, and that» each 
succeeding generation would guard with the most jealous 
care the priceless deposit with which they were intrusted not 
for their own benefit alone, but for that of coming ages. To 
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guard, however, against all possible risk of loss or of adulte- 
ration, the divine author of the gospel embodied its facts, 
doctrines, and laws in the written word, in holy Scripture. 

It might be said by those who exalt the religious tenden- 
cies and capacities of the man, his-innate power not indeed 
to discover divine truth, but to recognise it when revealed, 
that even the rejection and persecution of Christianity in its 
early ages, is not a fair and conclusive proof of the falsity of 
theirtheory. They might say, we admit that in rejecting and 
persecuting the gospel they rejected and persecuted the truth, 
but then great allowance should be made for them, since truth 
came to them ina form not only new, but one which gave a sud- 
den and wide shock to their inveterate prejudices and most 
deeply seated habits. No wonder that the miracles of the gos- 
pel did not produce instant conviction in the minds of men 
whose ancestral religions all claimed to rest upon a basis 
more or less miraculous. Some time would be necessarily 
required to dissipate the mists of prejudice, and to bring the 
evidence of the divinity of the gospel fairly before the popu- 
lar mind. Let us admit that the treatment of Christ and his 
apostles furnishes no decisive proof of the spiritual impo- 
tency of man, or of his love of darkness in preference 
to light. The fact thus set aside is only one of a series. We 
are in a position to take a wider survey, one extending over 
a long tract of centuries, and including within its limits a 
nominally Christian world. 

What, then, are we taught in reference to the spiritual 
capacities of man, by the history of the society founded by 
Christ himself, whose first ministers bore his own immediate 
commission, were endowed with extraordinary powers, and 
were intrusted with the oracles of God? To obtain a satis- 
factory answer to this inquiry, let us examine the first great 
period of ecclesiastical history, viz. that extending from 
the day of Pentecost to the final overthrow of Paganism. 
We see, at the outset, a most remarkable social organization, 
a community made up of men, Jews and Gentiles, called out 
of darkness into light—a society divine in its origin and 
endowments, consisting mainly, if not wholly, of regenerated 
men, and possessed of an instrument, “the powerful Word 
of God,” fitted to revolutionize and regenerate the world. 
It will certainly be admitted that never before was humanity 
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placed in circumstances so favorable for the full develop- 
ment of any innate tendencies remaining in it towards God 
and goodness, and for successfully struggling with that 
mysterious evil agency which had exerted during so’ many 
ages such a disastrous influence upon the fortunes of our 
race. What now is the lesson taught by the history of the 
Christian church itself? It is essentially the same as those 
with which the previous history of the world for four thou- 
sand years is so full—that man’s own energies are utterly 
inadequate to the task of effecting his deliverance from the 
mighty grasp of that evil which his apostasy brought into the 
world; that the leaven of sin is perpetually at work, per- 
meating the entire mass of human nature, so that no form 
of society which that nature may assume, not one even 
of divine construction, is exempt from its deadly influence, 
or can hinder its corrupting every source of life. In a word, 
from the new experiment we get a new discovery of sin 
reigning unto death, we see it entering within the very pre- 
cincts of the newly constructed house of the living God, to 
deface and defile it; we see it seducing the visible spouse of 
the Redeemer, and converting her into “the mother of har- 
lots and abominations ;” in fine, we: see it corrupting the 
divine rerhedy for human guilt and woe, so as to make it 
the occasion of giving a tremendous stimulus to the disease 
which afflicts our race, and of introducing forms of wicked- 
ness unmatched by any recorded even in the dark annals of 
Paganism. 

The New Testament furnishes us with numerous testimo- 
nies that “ the mystery of iniquity,”’ to use its own expressive 
phrase, had begun to develope itself within the bosom of the 
church, a considerable time before the termination of the 
apostolic age. The epistles were addressed to congregations 
of believers resident in widely distant localities, and with 
scarce an exception, we discover in them tokens that agen- 
cies were at work “among their own selves,” endangering 
the purity of their faith, of their morals, or of both, and sub- 
jecting them to an incessant struggle in defence of the gospel 
against the treason of professed friends as well as the physi- 
cal force of open enemies. On this point it is needless to 
enter into particulars with which every biblical student 
must be familiar. Suffice it to say, that the apostles labored 
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hard to nip these evils in the bud. Their letters to the 
churthes were evidently intended to guard them against 
dangers of whose presence they had ample evidence—to cor- 
rect disorders, to refute heresy, as well as to expound the 
positive doctrines of the Christian system. And no doubt 
their efforts for the maintenance of the cause of truth, 
yielded much precious fruit in their own day; nor can it be 
questioned that by the labors of the holy men who immedi- 
ately succeeded them—those who are justly styled “the 
apostolic fathers,” as their scanty literary remains show that 
they were deeply imbued with the apostolic spirit—the visi- 
ble body of Christ was largely edified, not only by the 
increase of its numbers, but also by the development of its 
spiritual life. Still the history of the church during the: 
period which is commonly and justly regarded as her most 
glorious epoch, supplies the most decisive proof that she had 
thus early received an impress from the very influences 
which it was her special mission to resist and destroy. 
During the first three centuries, the church was in a condi- 
tion in which one might have supposed it scarcely possible 
for human passion or folly operating ab intra to do her seri- 
ous damage. She was involved in a “great fight of afflic- 
tions,” and was forced to maintain an almost incessant battle 
for her existence. To confess Christ then, was to imperil all 
that men hold dear. What was there to tempt a carnal man 
toembark in such acause? Nothing. On the contrary, the 
circumstances of the church were in every way and pre- 
eminently fitted to repel the carnal, the ambitious, the hypo- 
crite, the mere enthusiast; in a word, all who were not 
actuated by a clear and overpowéring conviction of the 
divine authority of the gospel of Christ. Yet in spite of 
these repelling circumstances, while the fires of persecution 
were blazing in all their fierceness, while the church was 
wandering in deserts and mountains, in dens and caves of 
the earth, compelled to worship at midnight in the lonely 
cemeteries, or in the dark, damp catacombs, we know that 
carnality and ambition were not strangers to the visible fel- 
lowship of saints; we know that the germs of a system of 
iniquity the most enormous that the world ever saw—the 
very masterpiece of Satan,—were developed with a marvel- 
lous rapidity. Judaism and Gentilism, apparently so antago- 
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nistic to each other, exerted a constant and concurrent 
influence upon the church in the way of corrupting’ her 
faith and her forms. 

It would require much more space than we have at com- 
mand, to discuss the causes of this declension, and minutely 
to trace its progress, even if we had the means of doing it. 
Unfortunately, the remains of the Christian literature of the 
first and second centuries are too scanty to do full justice to 
the subject. But it is not necessary for our purpose. It is 
the undeniable fact that the church began very early to de- 
cline from her pristine purity, with which we are chiefly 
concerned, While the distinctive articles of the Christian 
faith were held fast, and asserted with unflinching boldness 

against all opposers, other doctrines crept in by which the 
vital influence of those precious gospel truths which were 
embodied in the recognised creeds of the church, was serious- 
ly weakened or entirely annulled. The ministry, instituted 
by Christ mainly as an agency of instruction to “teach all 
nations,” gradually assumed the character, and affected to 


discharge the functions of a priésthood; and at length a 


wide gulf separated the pastor and his flock, the clergy and 
the laity. Baptism and the Lord’s supper were converted into 
“tremendous mysteries.” Celibacy was regarded as essential 
to the highest virtue; while marriage, “honorable in all,” 
was held, by not a few, to be little better than a decent sort 
of adultery. Not only were the foundations of monasticism 
laid, but the superstructure was carried a good way up. 
The wealth, the power, the pomp of many bishops, espe- 
cially in. the larger cities, would have filled the hearts of the 
apostles with amazement and horror. 

There are those who, either for party purposes, through 
party prejudices, or from sheer ignorance of Christian anti- 
quity, are accustomed to represent the corruptions above 
mentioned, as the immediate offspring of the policy of Con- 
stantine. It was the union of church and state, they would 
have us believe, that became to the former the Pandora’s 
box—the source of all the evils that darkened and defiled 
her history through succeeding centuries. One of the ablest 
writers* of the present day maintains that the measures taken | 





* Isaac Taylor, Spiritual Despotism, p. 194. 
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by Constantine were a positive benefit to the church, in 
other respects besides the security they afforded her of exemp- 
tion from wasting persecution, that “the pure voluntary 
principle, as applied to the maintenance of the clergy, had, 
at the close of the third century, reached a point at which, 
as well for the good of the community as for the preserva- 
tion and honor of the church, it needed some effectual check ; 
that such a check, drawn from motives of good sense or 
piety, was not available, and that nothing could have taken 
hold of it but a vigorous interference on the part of the 
state.” Be this as it may, the fact is beyond question that 
the manifold evils supposed by many to have originated in 
the policy of Constantine, and which, no doubt, were stimu- 
lated by the change in the political relations of the church, 
were actively at work within her bosom, long before that 
great emperor was born. If any one desires proofs of this 
averment, he will find them in abundance in the writings of 
Cyprian—a man eminent for his personal holiness, for his 
labors and sufferings in the cause of Christ—himself “a faith- 
ful martyr,” yet in no small measure infected by the leaven 
of corruption. We of course do not mean to deny the exist- 
ence, or even the prevalence, of real piety in the church, 
during and after the days of Cyprian. Her history contains 
not a few bright pages. She held the grand verities of the 
gospel with a tough grasp which all the power of the perse- 
cutor could not make her relax. Her fellowship included 
multitudes of humble followers of the Lamb, men and wo- 
men who loved the faith once delivered to the saints, and 
who, in contending for it, “ counted not their lives dear unto 
them.” But, for all this, the records of the age bear us out 
in the assertion, that within less than three centuries the 
chufch had assumed a type materially different from “ the 
mould into which ” she “was delivered” by the apostles. 
The “gold had become dim and the fine gold changed.” 
Nor was the declension the result simply of causes operating 
ab extra ; it was to a large extent spontaneous, the work of 
professed, and in many instances of real saints—of men who 
had been called out of darkness and made partakers of a 
divine life. In the condition and tendencies of the church 
at the close of the third century of her existence in the new 
form which she put on after the coming of Christ, we are 
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presented with the results of an experiment, with reference 
to the capacities of human nature, differing in its most mate- 
rial circumstances from those that preceded. A community 
consisting mainly of regenerated men, including Jew and 
Gentile within its catholic fellowship, and possessing a clear 
and complete revelation of the Divine will, is put upon trial. 
If the history of the race during the earlier ages, proved the 
inability of man to discover the true remedy for his moral 
disease, the history of the church no less conclusively proves 
his incapacity to preserve, and properly apply the remedy 
after it has been made known; it thus appears that he not 
only could never have broken the chains of his bondage, but 
even after they have been severed by Almighty power, he 
could not maintain his freedom. 

But it might be said, with a view to take off the edge of 
this conclusion, that the nature of the materials out of which 
the early church was constructed should be taken into 
account; the fact that her membership was mainly derived 
from nations in the last stages of their existence—nations 
whose character and habits had been formed under a-civili- 
zation intensely corrupt ; and that the evil leaven thus intro- 
duced had been allowed to operate without the least control 
by the state, with which religion had ever been in close 
alliance, or by that civil government which is as truly an 
ordinance of God as the church herself. If the experiment 
had stopped at the close of the period of which we have 
spoken, this consideration might have been regarded as hav- 
ing some weight; but as we follow the church through the 
stages of her subsequent career, we are compelled to own 
that it has no force whatever. At the period when Constan- 
tine became sole occupant of the imperial throne, the church, 
though much deteriorated, contained a large amount of-liv- 
ing piety, as was manifest in the heroic fortitude with which 
she faced the storm of persecution excited by enemies who 
had avowed the fixed purpose to extirpate her from the 
earth—a storm which continued to rage up to the very 
moment when the palace of the Cxsars was so suddenly 
opened for her admission as an honored guest. The fires 
that had burned so long could not fail to consume a vast deal 
of dross. Again, it should not be forgotten, that the depar- 
ture of the church from the simplicity of Christ during the 
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earlier years of comparative peace, was not unresisted. 
Warning voices were constantly heard; and along the whole 
line of her history we can trace a succession of faithful wit- 
nesses. 

If the church, as a body, had a recuperative energy, an 
innate vis medicatrix, in virtue of which she could of herself 
arrest and throw off disease, and thus regain her proper nor- 
mal condition, the era at which she not only won imperial 
favor, but was brought into an alliance with a Christian 
state, involving on its part guardianship and control, was 
precisely the period when we should have looked for the 
exercise of this intrinsic power. Constantine was neither her 
tyrant nor her slave. He did not attempt to define her 
faith, nor to interfere with her discipline. Not only was 
there no hindrance in the way of reform, there was every- 
thing to invite the church to employ the first moments of 
calm sunshine after “the windy storm and tempest” in a 
solemn survey of her past history, of her present position, of 
the great work she was called to do, and of the means by 
which alone it could be accomplished. Her spiritual inde- 
pendence had not yet been invaded ; and there can be little 
doubt that her imperial patron would have lent his aid to 
any fair scheme of reform in which the mass of Christian 
pastors and people concurred. But we can discern no 
symptom of any such movement, nor is there any historical 
evidence that the thing was even thought of by pastors or 
by people. In virtue of the new relations between the 
church and the state, the bishops were no longer permitted 
to exercise their authority uncontrolled. True, their power 
in earlier times was only spiritual, but who does not know 
that the spiritual is the highest form of power. Look at Ire- 
land. Who controls the masses there? Whose dominion 
over them is most peremptory and perfect? It is the priest 
that rules—not the priest of a lordly establishment, but of a 
merely tolerated sect. He dictates to electors the man for 
whom they must vote; he can at will rouse the turbulent 
elements of that unhappy land into active resistance to the 
laws. Yet his power is simply spiritual. And therefore it 
is idle to say that because the church before Constantine was 
free from state trammels there could have been no spiritual 
tyranny. We do not mean to intimate that the pastors of 
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the third century were of the same type with the priests of 
the nineteenth, but there can be no doubt that the former 
exercised a dominion over the faith of their people which 
the apostles expressly and earnestly repudiated. As the 
official dispensers of the cleansing waters of baptism, and of 
the “tremendous mystery” of the eucharist, they were 
regarded by multitudes as the virtual arbiters of their eter- 
nal destiny. 

The change in the external condition of the church 
through the agency of Constantine was followed, after the 
lapse of a few generations, by a still more remarkable revo- 
lution, giving birth to those forms of society with whose 
annals,.according to Sir James Macintosh, modern history 
begins. Beyond the bounds of Roman rule, in the far north, 
the fancied region of perpetual storms, “ the fountains of the 
great deep are broken up,” and a mighty flood rushes south- 
wards in an ever deepening channel, and with an ever widen- 
ing surface, until nearly all the ancient seats of empire and 
civilization are submerged. In a moral sense it might truly 
be said that “the earth was without form and void, and 
darkness was upon the-face of the deep.” Chaos ruled 
again. The old owners of the magnificent regions washed 
by the Mediterranean, the lands where art, science, com- 
merce had for ages dwelt, debased and enfeebled by a luxu- 
rious refinement, were forced to transfer their possessions to 
a new and more vigorous race. We have not space even to 
give a brief summary of the stirring events connected with 
the overthrow of the Roman power in the west, of the suc- 
cessive invasions of the Gothic hosts. The new comers were 
indeed barbarians and pagans, but they were untainted by 
many of the degrading vices prevalent in the countries they 
subdued, and their religion, though of course unable to 
generate the purest morals, did not eradicate all virtue. The 
banners of the cross had been unfurled among some of these 
conquering hordes before they had crossed the Alps, and 
the rapidity with which at least nominal Christianity was 
spread among some of their tribes, would seem to indicate 
that there was in the Gothic mind a certain propension 
towards the gospel. 

The period to which we have adverted was necessarily one 
of anarchy and violence, of intense and wide-spread misery. 
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Tempest succeeded tempest, of each of which it might 
be said, that the like had never been seen on earth. As 
from the summit of the Alpine range, which one might 
have regarded as an insurmountable barrier to such armies 
as Alaric led, that great conqueror gazed upon the out- 
spread plains of Italy, he beheld a land blooming with 
beauty like the garden of the Lord; within a few short 
months his savage followers had converted it into a desolate 
wilderness. The terrible storm at length slowly abates its 
violence; the waters of the overflowing flood gradually 
subside ; a new world is+revealed to view, occupied by new 
races, containing the germs of a new order of things; the 
church enters upon a new stadium, with a fresh command 
from her divine head to teach all nations. 

The actual effect upon the church of these two great revo- 
lutions, the first of which changed so materially the political 
relations of the Christian society, while the latter as 
effectually changed both the elements and the form of civil 
society, is too well known to need an extended description. 
Their only result was to stimulate into a more vigorous 
activity than ever, those elements of evil, which, through 
human weakness or wickedness, had become incorporated 
with the constitution of the church. Yet the native ten- 
dency of both these dispensations, and more especially of the 
latter, was to produce directly opposite results, to check the 
progress of declension, and to quicken the spirit of reform. 
The divine Head of the church spake to her in language as 
plain, if not a voice as audible as when he promulgated his 
law at Sinai; in the first instance, by the sudden extinction 
of the flames of persecution, combined as it was with 
the utter overthrow of the power that had so often kindled 
them; in the second, by subjecting the church (in common 
with the state) to another fiery trial in a new from, which 
was followed by another marvellous deliverance. . With the 
Bible in her hands the church could not but know by whose 
agency these extraordinary events had been brought about; 
and aware as she was of the solemn warnings addressed by 
the faithful and true Witness to the churches of Asia Minor 
and recorded in the closing book of revelation, she could be 
in no doubt that “ the windy storm and tempest” had been 
allowed to beat against her; that she had shared in “the 
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temptation which came upon all the world,” because she 
had left her first love. © 

Nor was this all. Besides the general teachings of the 
Scriptures, in regard to the moral government of God, she 
had the more specific declarations of the prophetic word, “as 
a light shining in a dark place.” In that “sure word of 
prophecy,” the full-length portrait of the Antichrist was 
drawn ; it contained predictions of the ultimate overthrow 
of that mighty empire, whose limits reached to the furthest 
bounds of the earth, not merely as a future event of the 
utmost political importance, but as being closely connected 
with the coming of “ that man of sin and son of perdition, who 
opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called God, or 
that is worshipped, so that he as God sitteth in the temple of 
God, showing himself that he is God.” Whether the Roman 
empire was truly the hindrance to the development of the 
man of sin to which St. Paul refers, is a question not neces- 
sary to be discussed here; but there can be no doubt that 
such was the prevailing opinion among the earlier fathers. 
And hence they looked with a solemn awe upon those indi- 
cations of the decline of the Roman Power which could not 
fail to suggest themselves to serious and thinking men, and 
to beget the conviction that the dreadful catastrophe which 
should usher in “that Wicked” could not be very distant. 
“We pray,” says Tertullian, in his noble Apology, “ for the 
emperors and the empire of Rome, because we know that it 
is the Roman empire which holds back calamities threatening 
the whole earth, and the end of the world itself.” In the 
next century, Lactantius declared “all things will ere long 
totter and fall, only there seems no reason to fear it while 
the city of Rome is safe.” We might quote other passages 
that show that during this period there was a widespread 
persuasion that when the dominion of Rome terminated, “the 
end of all things was at hand.” And therefore, when the 
church beheld province after province subjugated by the 
Gothic hordes ; when at length the rude banner of the bar- 
barian was seen waving over the Eternal city, as she proud- 
ly styled herself, and imperial Rome sank to rise no more; 
it was as if the voice of the Son of God had been heard from 
out of the heaven of heavens where he sits enthroned, 
proclaiming in the ear of universal Christendom, the time is 
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at hand. Surely, if ever God addresses men in other ways 
thaw through the medium of his written word, if his provi- 
dential dispensations have an intelligible meaning, it must 
be owned that he then spake to his church in tones loud 
enough, one should think, to awake the dead, calling upon 
her to repent, to do her first works, to return to her first 
love, and thus to prepare herself for the reconquest of the 
world. 

If the church possessed a self-reformative energy, the 
events to which we have adverted were pre-eminently fitted 
to call it forth into vigorous activity. But whatever impres- 
sion was made by them on the general mind of Christendom 
or upon those who formed and guided the opinions of the 
masses, it was not of a kind to check the progress of corrup- 
tion; on the contrary, the dread inspired by the apprehended 
nearness of the day of judgment, seems rather to have stimu- 
lated the superstitious tendencies of the age. The light 
which still shone in darkness, and now and then jn particu- 
lar localities, blazed forth with a glorious effulgence, waxed 
more and more dim, until at last a night of pitchy darkness. 
settled down upon the Christian world. 

But it might be said that the deplorable condition of the 
church, during the ages that are well styled Dark, her deep 
ignorance, superstition, idolatry, or, in a word, the inroads of 
the old paganism under a Christian name, were owing, if 
not wholly, at least in great part, tOeguses over which the 
church had no control... The means* fog..the diffusion of 
knowledge, spiritual and secular, were so‘limited as to ren- 
der the elevation of the masses of society above a very low 
point, a simple impossibility. The press had-no existence ; 
books were costly; bibles were ‘rare; a popular religious 
literature was a thing not so muchas dreamed of. » Hence 
the lay membership of the church were entirely dependent 
upon the clergy for religious knowledge, and even the great 
majority of the clergy were nearly, if not quite, as destitute 
of libraries, as the flocks to whom they ministered. Free 
discussion, independent research, so es$€ntial to the discovery 
and the spread of truth, was not to be looked for, unless 
among a few of the loftiest and richest dignitaries, from the 
utter want of the necessary helps. No wonder, therefore, 
that the knowing few so easily led captive the ignorant 
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many, and persuaded them into the belief of all manner of 
lying legends; and that the few faithful witnesses against,the 
reigning superstition, and for the truth in Jesus, who from 
time to time appeared, were so easily overborne. In a word, 
the virulence of the distemper by which the church was 
infected, was much more owing to the want of the requisite 
conveniences for applying the remedies in her possession, 
than to any subjective tendency to disease. We might have 
felt that this explanation had a great deal of plausibility, if 
the experimental process had terminated with the dark ages; 
but there was still another trial awaiting the church, and a 
cursory survey of its results will suffice to show that such 
an explanation is quite inadmissible. 

After a long night of centuries, the dawn of a coming day 
is discerned. In various parts of Europe, the germs of a 
new intellectual life show themselves, which are soon after 
quickened into a growth of marvellous rapidity, by that 
grandest of human inventions—the Press. Books, once so 
costly and so rare as to form a fit present for a prince, are 
now brought within the reach of the poorest peasant. The 
book of books, the Bible, once found only in the libraries of 
monarchs and monasteries, was now to be seen in many a 
cottage of the poor. Almost at the same moment, and at 
points widely distant from each other—amid the Alpine 
mountains and on the plains of Germany—the heralds of a 
recovered gospel are heard proclaiming its glad tidings to all 
nations. The long lost doctrine of a free salvation is again 
preached ; the right of every man to search the Scriptures 
for himself, and to interpret their contents, responsible to 
God alone for his faith, is boldly asserted. Not only is it 
asserted; thousands in many lands exercise it. The move- 
ment begun by Luther and Zwingle rapidly extends itself 
from country to country, among all classes of society, so 
that long before the close of that generation nearly the 
whole of northern Europe is emancipated from Romish bond- 
age, and the church reformed assumes a distinct and inde- 
pendent organization. 

More than three centuries have elapsed since that great 
religious revolution, the parent of so many others of a poli- 
tical and social nature. What has been the history of Pro- 
testantism, and what light does it cast upon the capacities 
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and tendencies of human nature? That the world has 
reaped from the Reformation blessings manifold and rich, 
‘ean be denied only by the blindest bigotry. Candid Ro- 
manists have acknowledged as much. Wherever Protestant- 
ism has gone, literature, science, commerce, the useful arts 
have followed in her train; she has founded colleges by 
hundreds, and common schools by thousands; the offspring 
of a struggle for religious liberty, of a contest for the free- 
dom wherewith Christ made his people free, she has prompt- 
ed inquiry in regard to the rights of men as members of 
society, as the subjects of government. To the Protestant 
Reformation, Britain and Ameria owe the chief elements of 
their grandeur and their power. Compare North America 
with South, Scotland with Spain, England with Italy, Prus- 
sia with Austria, how strong and how uniform the contrast! 
Compare continent with continent, or kingdom with kingdom, 
or canton with canton, you meet the same diverse results; on 
the one hand, an intense intellectual life, science gaining fresh 
triumphs, commercial enterprise, growing wealth, schools, 
colleges, personal freedom, and a high standard of social 
morality; while on the other hand, you as invariably find 
ignorance, superstition, poverty, vice, in a word, all the 
symptoms of social paralysis. We could show that the 
results first enumerated are the native fruits of that “ glo- 
rious gospel” with the revived preaching of which Pro- 
testantism started into being. Most emphatically has the 
Reformation vindicated its claim to be regarded as a divinely 
originated movement. 

But the question arises, why is the church of the Reforma- 
tion, after the lapse of three centuries, confined within such 
narrow limits? Why did she not, from her very birth, go on 
conquering and ‘to conquer? She occupied a higher van- 
tage ground than the church had ever before held, since 
the days of the apostles; she possessed instrumentalities for 
the preservation of her own purity, and for the rapid propa- 
gation of the faith, which were wanting even in the primitive 
church. ‘I'he recovered gospel encountered, indeed, the 
fierce opposition of mighty enemies, but it enjoyed at the 
same time the protection of powerful friends. If emperors 
and kings mustered their forces to put it down, other princes 
were prepared to jeopard their crowns in itsdefence. Again, 
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limited as was the power of the press of Luther’s day as com- 
pared with that of our own, its capacities were still sufficient- 
ly developed to render it a mighty agent for the propagation 
of truth. The Bible, the catechism, the prayer-book, the 
religious treatise, whether in the form of the tract, the ser- 
mon, or the solid volume, were all brought within the reach 
of the masses. Many of those difficulties which in former 
ages impeded the triumph of the church were now removed; 
and it might have been imagined by the contemporaries of 
the Reformers, that the glorious days foretold by the pro- 
phets could not be far off, when the knowledge of the Lord 
should cover the earth asthe waters cover the sea. We 
need not say that if such hopes were entertained, they were 
destined to be bitterly disappointed. Protestantism, as we 
have before observed, can point to many noble monuments 
of its elevating power, to many proofs of its divine origin ; 
yet no one untinctured with prejudice can read its history 
without feelings of deep sadness; or could survey its present 
condition, and still retain a sanguine hope of the coming of 
the period when the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord, were it not for the express divine promise that 
this blessed consummation awaits the world. 

The church of the Reformation has scarcely assumed an 
independent organization before we find her membership, in 
spite of the imperative necessity of union, split into two an- 
tagonistic and irreconcilable communions, not by difference 
of: opinion about some fundamental article of faith, but in 
regard to the meaning of an external rite. Bibles in almost 
every tongue are multiplied and scattered like the leaves of 
autumn; men are rightly taught that God alone is the Lord 
of conscience; they are exhorted to exercise their divinely 
given privilege to investigate all things for themselves. And 
what have been the results of their liberal use of the right of 
private judgment? Among them are to be reckoned trucu- 
lent fanaticism, monstrous heresy, downright infidelity, multi- 
tudinous and strangely variegated sectarianism. We do not by 
any means intend to say that these have been the chief 
results, and as little would we be understood to intimate that 
they are the legitimate result of that free inquiry which 
Protestantism favors; but none can deny that such conse- . 
quences have been produced; that men with the Bible in 
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their hands, have attempted to make it sanction fanaticism, 
heresy, and sectarianism in their worst forms. 

The space that remains to us will not permit us to dwell 
upon the condition of the church in the very countries 
where the Reformation began. What it is now, what it has 
been for many years, is sufficiently known to our readers to 
render a description needless. A cold, lifeless orthodoxy 
was succeeded by a colder rationalism, which utterly extin- 
guished spiritual vitality; and now the necessity of reform 
is not less urgent than it was in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. During the greatest part of the last century, 
it seemed as if the entire Protestant church had fallen into a 
deep sleep, or had been struck by paralysis ; so few and faint 
were the indications of spiritual health and activity to be 
discerned in one of her numerous branches, Her slumbers 
are at length partially broken. The wants atid woes of the 
pagan world begin to engage attention, to enlist sympathy, 
toexcite effort. Bible, mission, tract societies are formed ona 
basis so catholic that all who “hold the Head even Christ” 
might occupy. Christians are ashamed that so vast an amount 
of energy has been expended in the defence of polities and 
forms, while so little was done to extend the common Chris- 
tianity. On many a platform nothing was heard but the 
language of mutual love—urgent entreaties that Christians 
should “agree to differ,” while they unitedly labored to 
propagate “the things in which they were agreed.” The 
appeals are in vain. The spirit of missions, to which the 
church for so many ages had been an almost total stranger, 
reappears in the midst of her; and soon the heralds of the 
gospel are seen upon their way to the dark and distant 
islands of the sea. Many a pious soul imagined that the 
splendors of the millennial day had actually dawned. The 
institutions to which this revival of the spirit of Christian 
aggressiveness gave birth have greatly multiplied in number, 
and are at the present moment in full activity ; but can it be 
said with truth that those who now manage them are ani- 
mated by a zeal as unselfish and unsectarian as that dis- 
played by their venerable fathers? We venture to affirm 
that it cannot. In truth, nothing can be plainer than the 
tendency of missionary zeal to put on a sectarian type. 
Fifty years ago it seemed as if Christians were on the point 
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of forgetting their differences under the influence of a com- 
mon sympathy for the heathen. Now, we have mission 
boards of every sectarian name; and while we do not mean 
to deny the existence of a cordial Christian sympathy for 
the heathen, in the hearts of their members, yet, if we could 
suppose that Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Baptists, and 
others, were actuated by blind party zeal alone, we cannot 
conceive what forms their aggressive efforts could assume 
other than those which now exist. If the subject were not 
too delicate for discussion, we could easily show that our 
other great benevolent institutions have already felt the 
influence of human infirmity. But we must bring our 
observations to a close. 

From this hasty survey of the more remarkable epochs in 
the history of the church, we discover in her a perpetual 
tendency to depart from her -proper normal state. Neither 
the clear teachings of a completed Bible nor the recorded 
experience of centuries, neither the warnings of prophecy 
nor the lessons of history, have sufficed to secure her against 
the seductions of the arch-enemy of God and man. It mat- 
ters not how greatly her external circumstances may change, 
whether amid the fires of persecution or the palaces of 
princes, whether she possesses few means for diffusing know- 
ledge or many, whether she is compelled laboriously to 
write her Bibles one by one with the pen, or enabled by the 
press to print and scatter them by thousands, we still 
encounter the agents of evil within her borders, and find 
them actively at work. What immense pains have been 
taken at various times by men of distinguished holiness to 
maintain the church’s faith and life “pure and vigorous ;” 
they have made secessions, disruptions, reformations; by 
means of rigid examinations, elaborate gonfessions, and all 
sorts’ of canons, they have tried to raise a wall around the 
garden of the Lord so high that no evil wind could reach it. 
Vain attempt! Within “the garden inclosed,” in its very 
soil, lie hid the elements of evil, the sources of corruption. 
Such is the lesson taught by every reformation that has ever 
been made, whether on a large or a limited scale; before 
its authors are in their grave the symptoms of declension 
appear. 

We may not presume to affirm that the successive stadia 
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through which the church has gone, have been expressly 
arranged by infinite wisdom, for the purpose of trying what 
man can do towards his own deliverance from the thraldom 
of evil, even with the aid of a positive revelation; but we may 
assert that if such an experiment had been intended, it could 
scarcely have yielded results more decisive than those which 
we may gather inferentially from the annals of the Christian 
church. Her whole history proclaims with a voice loud as 
the sound of many waters, that sin is exceeding sinful. It 
supplies proofs such as can be found nowhere else of the 
mighty hold which sin has taken of humanity ; here we see 
it casting its deadly poison into the very fountains which 
grace has opened, converting the richest gifts of God into 
occasions of the direst evils that ever befell our race; here 
we see that Satan is accustomed, as of old, to appear among 
the sons of God, and can induce even sanctified men to be- 
come the blind or the willing instruments of his plans, and 
can persuade them to think that while under him they are 
doing God service. The history of the church most impres- 
sively teaches the absolute necessity of a divine interposition 
in order to the complete deliverance of man from the domi- 
nion of sin. No partial help will suffice; with the divine 
remedy in his hands he will perish unless God himself 
apply it. Strange that any one, who surveys the records of 
past ages or the present state of Christendom, can imagine 
that the millennial blessedness which awaits the world is to 
be realized by the simple extension of the church as she now 
is over the whole earth. Neither Scripture nor experience 
warrants any such hope; they both point us to Immanuel as 
the only deliverer; and as the one proclaims as with a thou- 
sand tongues, that the emancipation of our world from the 
bondage of corruption can be effected only by his immediate 
interference, so the other gives us the promise that he will 
in due time take to himself his great power and reign, and 
teaches us to pray for the accomplishment of the Father's 
purpose, “in the dispensation of the fulness of times to 
gather together all things in Christ.” 
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Art. VI.—LETTERS TO A MILLENARIAN. By the Rey. 
A. Williamson, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Ches- 
ter, New Jersey. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1852. 


A wRiTER who undertakes to solve an important pro- 
blem, in respect to which the opinions of men are divided, 
and weaves for the purpose a long train of argument, can 
scarcely fail of his object ina more unfortunate manner than 
to miss the true conclusion to which his reasonings should 
conduct him. Into this embarrassing error Mr. Williamson 
appears to have fallen. His object is to show that “ the pre- 
sent Jews are not the lawful heirs of the Abrahamic will,” 
but that they have disinherited themselves ; and that Gentile 
or Christian believers have succeeded as heirs in their place. 
In the covenant with Abraham, God promised four things. 
. First, to bless him personally. Next, to make of him a 
great nation. Thirdly, to give to him and his descendants 
the land of Canaan. And fourthly, through him to bless all 
nations. The third is expressed in the following language: 
“Lift up now thine eyes, and look from the place where 
thou art northward, and southward, and eastward, and 
westward; for all the land which thou seest to thee will I 
give it, and to thy seed Forever. And I will make thy 
seed as the dust of the earth, so that if a man can number 
the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be numbered. 
Arise, walk through the land-in the length and breadth of 
it, for I will give it unto thee."—Gen. xii. 1-7; xiii. 14-17. 
Now of these four blessings, that which Mr. Williamson 
maintains has been forfeited by the Israelites, is the inherit- 
ance of the land of Canaan, and the peculiar privileges that 
were connected with its possession. It is to that inheritance, 
of course, if his argument is valid, that Gentile or Christian 
believers succeed. And as those who inherit it, whoever 
they are, are to possess it for ever, it follows that those Gen- 
tile heirs are to migrate to Palestine, take possession of it, 
and occupy it for ever: and as the believers of all past ages 
from the institution of the Christian church, if his represen- 
tation is correct, are inheritors as much as those of the pre- 
sent or future times, it follows also that those of them who 
have passed into the invisible world, are to return, in order 
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to enjoy their share in the gift; and thence that their posses- 
sion of the land is to be subsequent to their resurrection 
from the dead. The whole body of believers, then, who shall 
have died from the day of Christ’s ascension down to his 
second coming, are, on their resurrection, to take up their 
final residence in the land of Canaan; and all believers also 
who are then living are to remove there, and receive, and 
with their posterity, occupy it as their everlasting posses- 
sion ! 

This beautiful result of his argument, however, Mr. Wil- 
liamson, by an extraordinary inconsideration, has wholly 
failed to perceive. Nota suspicion appears to have crossed 
his mind that this is the doctrine he endeavors to substitute 
for that which is entertained by millenarians. Nota ray of 
the new and unexpected light he has thrown on the subject 
seems to have reached his own eyes. He utters not a soli- 
tary congratulation to his anti-millenarian friends at the 
brilliant prospects he thus unfolds to them. Te indulges in 
no expressions of hope or curiosity respecting the city or 
village, the valley or hill, where his own happy lot is to fall. 
Unaware, however, as he is of it, it is most certainly the 
conclusion to which his reasoning legitimately leads. The 
promise of the land of Canaan‘to Abraham’s seed as an ever- 
lasting inheritance, is as specific and absolute as any of the 
other promises of the covenant with him. — It is the only one, 
indeed, that is directly represented as perpetual. “ As for 
me, my covenant shall be with thee, and thou shalt be a 
father of many nations. Neither shall thy name any more 
be called Abram, but thy name shall be called Abraham ; 
for a father of many nations have I made thee: and I will 
make thee exceedingly fruitful, and will make nations of 
thee; and kings shall come out of thee. And I will esta- 
blish my covenant between me and thee, and thy seed after 
thee in their generations, for an everlasting covenant; to be a 
God unto thee and to thy seed after thee. And I will give 
unto thee and thy seed after thee, the land wherein thou art a 
stranger, all the land of Canaan FOR AN EVERLASTING POs- 
SESSION, and I will be their God.”—Gen. xvii. 4-8. Here, . 
indeed, the parties to whom the land was promised are 
expressly defined as his seed; the nations that were to be 
made of him; and that seed, “in their generations after 
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him ;” but whoever they may be supposed to be, it is indis- 
putably pledged to them as a permanent possession ; as ever- 
lasting as the covenant itself is by which it is promised. If, 
then, as Mr. Williamson contends, Gentile or Christian 
believers universally have become the absolute and exclusive 
heirs of that promise, it follows inevitably that they are in 
fact to be put in possession of Canaan, and occupy it as an 
everlasting inheritance; and as to those of them who have 
died, or may hereafter die, a resurrection will be necessary 
in order to their obtaining the promise; their enjoyment of 
the gift is to follow their resurrection: and thence the whole 
elect church, whether now or hereafter, in heaven or on 
earth, are at Christ’s second coming to be gathered in Pales- 
tine, and receive that as their everlasting abode. Mr. W. 
can no more show that this part of the covenant is not to be 
verified, than he can that its others are not. He does not 
directly attempt to show it. Instead, it seems wholly to 
have passed from his notice that it is one of the blessings pro- 
mised to Abraham and his seed. He conducts his argument 
and frames his conclusion precisely as though the blessings 
enumerated in the covenant were exclusively those of 
redemption that are now conferred on Gentile believers. 

Such is the conclusion to which Mr. W. should have been 
borne by his reasoning; and such is the doctrine to which 
they must assent who accept his assumptions and arguments 
as legitimate. Is it probable that the intelligent and cau- 
tious, left as it is without a shadow of proof to sustain it, 
will prefer to embrace it, rather than yield their faith to the 
doctrine entertained by millenarians, which is sustained by 
a great body of the most direct and express testimonies of 
Scripture ? 

But Mr. W. is mistaken in the assumption on which 
he proceeds throughout his argument, that Gentile believers 
succeed as heirs to all the blessings of the Abrahamic 
covenant. The blessings which they obtain through Abra- 
ham, are those exclusively which are directly promised 
them in that covenant; namely, that through him all 
families of the earth should be blessed ; by which it is meant 
that they should be partakers of the redemption which was 
to be accomplished by the Messiah. There is no intimation 
here, or in any other part of the sacred volume, that they 
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were to obtain any of the other gifts promised in the cove- 
nant. There is none of the others, except the promise 
of the land of Canaan, of which they could be partakers. 
But the promise of that land was made exclusively to 
Abraham’s lineal descendants. The seed to which God 
gave it, was his seed that came “ after” him “ in their gene- 
rations,” and to them he gave it “ for an everlasting posses 

sion.” And it is to his lineal descendants, in like manner, 
that all the promises are made of a restoration from captivi- 
ties and dispersions, and a final possession of Canaan for 
ever. If Mr. Williamson would show that this part of the 
covenant with them is abrogated, or that the Gentile 
church has succeeded to their right to the inheritance of 
their land, he should produce some passage from the sacred 
volume in which it is expressly taught. He alleges nothing 
of the kind, however; nor can he. There is not a hint in 
the word of God, that this great promise, reiterated a thou- 
sand times in the ancient prophets, has been rescinded; nor 
that Gentile believers have been substituted in the place of 
the Israelites as inheritors of the sacred land. That part of 
the covenant renewed in almost every book of the Old 
Testament, reiterated in a great variety of forms, and con- 
firmed by the most solemn and emphatic pledges, remains 
untouched by Mr. Williamson’s reasonings, and cannot be 
erased from the Pentateuch or the prophets by any process 
that does not strike the covenant itself from their pages. 

Mr. W. has thus overlooked the fact, on the one hand, that 
spiritual blessings were promised in the covenant, through 
Abraham to the Gentiles; and the fact, on the other, that 
the inheritance of the land of Canaan, with the peculiar pri- 
vileges and gifts that were to be connected with it, were 
promised exclusively to the lineal descendants of Abraham: 
and has confounded the participation of the Gentiles in the 
blessings of the gospel, with their succeeding as heirs of 
Canaan in the place of the Israelites: and it is by this extra- 
ordinary error that he has fallen into the fancy that the 
Israelites are no longer heirs of that which is exclusively 
promised to them. Instead of this mistaken notion, the 
covenant plainly declares that all the families of the earth 
were to be blessed through Abraham, by being made par- 
takers of the redemption the Messiah was to accomplish: 
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and that is the doctrine of every part of the Old Testament. 
In all the great predictions of the coming and reign of the 
Redeemer, it is expressly foreshown that all the Gentiles are 
to become obedient to his sceptre, and share in the infinite 
gifts of his salvation; and it is accordingly announced in 
the New Testament, that he had by his death broken down 
the wall that had before separated Gentiles from Israelites, 
and given to both equal access to the Father. The effect of 
his sacrifice and abolition of the Hebrew ritual was not, as 
Mr. W. imagines, to substitute the Gentiles as heirs of the 
covenant in the place of the Israelites, and to their exclusion ; 
but that the Gentiles, who had before been altogether aliens 
and foreigners, then became “ fellow citizens with the saints,” 
who were of Israelitish descent, “and of the household of 
God ;” and were “built” like Hebrew believers, “upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone, in whom all the build- 
ing,” whether of Israelitish or Gentile descent, “ fitly framed 
together, groweth unto a holy temple in thie Lord,” Eph. ii. 
11-22. There was no disinheritance therefore of the 
Israelites, and substitution of Gentiles in their place, as heirs 
of the covenant. There was only an admission of the Gen- 
tiles to a joint participation of its spiritual blessings which 
were promised them in the covenant itself, as absolutely as 
they were promised to the lineal descendants of Abraham ; 
and to which they would have been admitted, if the 
Israelites had not generally rejected Christ, and been driven 
into exile for their unbelief. Paul, accordingly, everywhere 
exhibits the Gentiles as having become “ fellow heirs” with 
the Jews, not as having superseded them, and gained an 
exclusive title to their inheritance of the covenant; and he 
represents the communication of this fact to him, as the 
revelation of the great mystery with which he was intrusted 
by Christ. “Ye have heard of the dispensation of the 
grace of God which is given to me to you ward, how that 
by revelation he made known unto me the mystery, as 
I have already written briefly, whereby ye may understand 
my knowledge in the mystery of Christ, which in other 
ages was not made known unto the sons of men, as it is now 
revealed unto his holy, apostles and prophets by his Spirit; 
—That the Gentiles should be FELLOW HEIRS, and of THE 
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SAME BODY, and PARTAKERS of his PROMISE IN CHRIST by 
the gospel: whereof I was made a minister according to the 
gift of the grace of God . . . that I should preach among 
the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ, and to make 
all men see what is the fellowship of the mystery”—or joint 
participation of Gentiles and Jews in the ziches of Christ’s 
redemption—“ which from the beginning of the world hath 
been hid in God who created all things by Jesus Christ, that 
now to the principalities and powers in heavenly places 
might be made known by the church the manifold wisdom 
of God, according to the eternal purpose which he purposed 
in Christ Jesus our Lord,” Eph. iii. 2-11. It was fellow 
heirs of the blessings of the gospel which the Gentiles thus 
became, not exclusive heirs, as Mr. W. represents, of all the 
blessings of the Abrahamic covenant. But beyond this, the 
apostle expressly declares, that God had not cast away his 
people the Israelites, but had at that time a remnant of them, 
according to a gracious election ; and that though asa nation 
they had fallen through unbelief, their fall was not to be 
perpetual, but only for a time, till the fulness of the Gentiles 
should come in, when all Israel is to be saved, by the com- 
ing of the Deliverer to Zion, who shall turn away ungodli- 
ness from Jacob ; for that is his covenant with them when he 
shall take away their sins, Rom. xi. 12-27. Mr. William- 
son’s whole fancy that the Israelites have ceased to be the 
heirs of the covenant, is thus a mere dream, not only with- 
out a shadow of authority from the word of God, but against 
its most specific and clearest teachings. 

The assumptions and arguments by which he endeavors 
to sustain this unscriptural representation are, as might be 
expected, of much the same character as the notion itself. 
They are not only without any authority from the word of 
God, but are generally marked by extreme extravagance of 
error and absurdity. 

Thus, the first consideration which he alleges to prove 
that the Israelites are not now heirs of the covenant, is that 
the whole of Abraham’s descendants were never the subjects 
of its promises. He says :— 


“We have seen that in the third generation, only one-sixteenth 
part of the descendants of Abraham were actually counted as the heirs 
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of the promise to Abraham, to whom God would give the land of 
Canaan—a very small part, when yet the promises were as full to 
them then, as they are now to the seed of Abraham; for they were 
the same, and if these promises did not prove THAT ALL THE SEED OF 
ABRAHAM WERE THEN HEIRS, how can they prove that all or any of 
those who now claim to be descended from Abraham, are the lawful 
heirs ?”—P. 29. 


' 


He thus boldly claims that inasmuch as the whole of 
Abraham’s offspring were not subjects of the covenant pro- 
mises, and that only a part of the descendants of Isaac were 
heirs; those promises furnish no proof that any of the 
present Israelites are heirs of the covenant. A more extra- 
ordinary postulate, we suspect, was never advanced by a 
bewildered speculatist. It is nothing else than the assump- 
tion, that unless the whole of a race are the subjects of a 
covenant respecting a line of descendants, and are actually 
made partakers of the blessings which it promises, there can 
be no proof from the covenant itself, that after a certain 
time any of that line are heirs of its promises: and that is 
nothing less than the assumption that there can be no cer- 
tainty that a covenant that is everlasting, and is for ever to 
have heirs, can continue for ever, and for ever have heirs, 
unless the whole race to which those heirs belong, are 
inheritors and partakers of its blessings! But that will 
prove as effectually that there were no certain heirs among 
the descendants of Abraham in the days of Isaac, Jacob, 
the twelve patriarchs, the judges, and the kings, as it will 
that there are none among his descendants now. If the fact 
that neither all the offspring of Abraham, nor all the off- 
spring of Isaac, were originally subjects of the promise, 
divests us of all certainty that any of his present or future 
descendants are: why does it not render it equally uncer- 
tain that any of his descendants of that or any subsequent 
age were? Ifthe heirship of the whole body of Abraham’s ° 
descendants to the covenant which is for ever to have heirs, 
is a necessary condition to our assurance that any of his de- 
scendants are now heirs, have been for the last eighteen hun- 
dred years, or are hereafter to be; why is it not an equally 
necessary condition to an assurance that any of them were 
heirs at any former period? If the whole race must be 
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heirs, in order that one particular part of it may be, why 
must not the whole also be heirs, in order that any other 
part may be? The ground on which he proceeds thus is, 
that there can be no certainty that any of Abraham’s off- 
spring are heirs, unless the whole of them are; and that a 
covenant in respect toa line of offspring in perpetuity, cannot 
continue and be verified, unless it embrace the whole race 
to which that line belongs. But this assumption, if justi- 
fiable, is as valid in respect to the Gentiles, as it is to the 
Hebrews. If the fact that all the descendants of Abraham 
are not heirs of the covenant, proves that none of them are, 
why does not the fact that all the Gentiles are not heirs of 
the promises of that part of the covenant which respects 
them, prove that none of them are? If the fact that all the 
Israelites have not heretofore been nade partakers of salva- 
tion, divests us of all certainty that any of them will hereaf- 
ter be saved ; why does not the fact that all the Gentiles are 
not now partakers of salvation, equally deprive us of all 
certainty that any of their future generations will be? But 
the assumption on which he proceeds, has a still wider sweep. 
In the hands of the Universalist, it will prove with equal 
certainty the converse, that, if any of mankind are saved, the 
whole of them must be. If God cannot promise to confer an 
endless train of blessings on descendants, and yet elect out of 
them, a series of individuals and families, to whom those 
gifts are to be confined;—if in order to the possibility of 
such a covenant, it must embrace all the members of the race 
to which that line of families belongs: the Universalist may 
then, on the same principle, claim that God cannot promise 
salvation to offspring of Adam in a perpetual series, and yet 
elect individuals out of his offspring as subjects of that pro- 
mise, to the exclusion of others; but must extend the bless- 
ing to the whole of his descendants. It is truly surprising that 
any one who has read the Scriptures with tolerable attention, 
should involve himself in such a labyrinth of error and 
absurdity. There is no express pledge in the covenant with 
Abraham, that all his, descendants should be made partakers 
of its blessings. So far from it, it only promised that God 
would give the land of Canaan and other blessings to his seed ; 
that is, to persons who should descend from him. It was 
no violation, or change of that promise, that that seed was 
VOL. V.—NO, IIL. 32 
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afterwards defined as exclusively of the line of Isaac; and 
subsequently, that instead of embracing the two families that 
sprang from him, it was confined exclusively to the line of 
Jacob. Instead, the covenant was framed in harmony with 
the right God exercised at every stage of his subsequent 
procedure, of selecting according to his sovereign pleasure, 
the particular line out of the families that sprang from Abra- 
ham, and the particular families and individuals of that line, 
from generation to generation, that were to be made partak- 
ers of the promised gifts. The bestowment of those bless- 
ings on an election out of his offspring, was as absolute a 
fulfilment of the covenant, as the bestowment of them on the 
whole of his seed would have been. To deny this, is to deny 
the consistency of God’s procedure with his covenanf, in 
the bestowment of his giffs on the seed of Abraham: for he 
has indisputably, at every step of his administration under 
the covenant, exercised the right of either giving or denying 
its promised blessings to individuals and families of Abra- 
ham’s race, a3 he pleased; and has at every.stage confined 
them to an elect body and series of persons and families. 
Of the immediate descendants of Abraham he chose but one: 
of the immediate offspring of Isaac, he chose but one: of the 
children of Jacob he chose only the twelve sons: of those 
who went up out of Egypt, two only were put in possession 
of an inheritance in the land of Canaan: and during the 
wars and conquests to which they were subjected, from the 
death of Joshua to their dispersion by the Romans, there 
was an election only that remained in possession of the land ; 
and an election only that were returned from their captivi- 
ties: and throughout the whole of that period an election 
only were made partakers of the spiritual blessings of the 
covenant, and admitted to the inheritance of everlasting sal- 
vation. To assume then, as Mr. Williamson does, that no 
such election of individuals out of Abraham’s descendants as 
exclusive partakers of the promised blessings could have taken 
place; to claim that the fact that the whole were not at first 
heirs, is a proof that none of them now are, is directly to con- 
tradict the administration God has exercised, and exhibit the 
sovereignty with which he has bestowed his gifts, as an in- 
fringement of his own promises. What an astonishing im- 
peachment of his government, to proceed from a Presbyterian 
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minister! What an astounding contravention of the great 
doctrines of sovereignty and election in the salvation of men, 
to receive an emphatic approval in the quarter where this has 
been sanctioned! Surely, neither Mr. W. nor his friends can 
have comprehended the assumption on which he proceeds 
here, nor suspected the result to which his argument leads. 

Instead, then, of having offered anything in this argu- 
ment that shows that the Israelites are no longer heirs of the 
covenant, he has only made assumptions that are in direct 
conflict with the plainest teachings of the sacred word, and 
contradict the whole course of the divine administration, 
and would, if legitimate, prove that there not only are not 
now, but that there never have been, any heirs of the cove- 
nant. 

As a second proof of his proposition, he alleges the fact 
that at the institution of the law at Sinai, the penalty of 
death was annexed to a considerable number of offences, and 
the perpetrators of them, thereafter cut off from Israel, by 
immediate execution. How the infliction of death on those 
individuals proves that none of the present descendants of 
Jacob are heirs of the covenant, Mr. W. does not show, nor 
is it easy to see. It surely cannot, unless it be on the prin- 
ciple on which he proceeds in his first argument, that none 
of the Israelites can be heirs of the covenant, except the 
whole are. How can the fact that the perpetrators of those 
offences were.subjected to capital punishment, prove that the 
present and future descendants of Israel are not heirs of the 
covenant, unless the forfeiture of the blessings of the cove- 
nant by any of his descendants, proves their forfeiture by 
the whole of them ; or in other words, except it be that the 
blessings of the covenant cannot be inherited by any of his 

‘offspring, unless they are inherited by all? But that, as we 
have already shown, is not only without authority from the 
Scriptures, but is in contradiction to their express teachings, 
and the whole course of God’s procedure with Abraham’s 
descendants. : 

Mr. Williamson, however, seems not to be aware that that 
is the import of the verb éo cut off, in the laws to which he 
refers. He seems to regard it as denoting a mere exclusion, 
an excision, or an excommunication from the people of 
Israel; for he represents those thus cut off, as “ cut off "— 
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not from life—but “from the seed of Abraham ,”’ and enume- 
rates in that class, all those who “ refused to hear and obey 
the Saviour when he came;” who certainly were not put to 
death for it by their nation as malefactors. Those of them 
who were put to death by the hand of man, were slaughtered 
in insurrections, in civil war, or in war with the Romans. 
But far the greater part of them died a natural death, and 
vast numbers survived and continued in Palestine, or were 
carried into captivity. He has fallen, therefore, into a very 
extraordinary error; for that death, not a mere excommuni- 
cation, or exclusion from the people of Israel, was the penal- 
ty denoted by the term, admits of no dispute. It is seen 
from the following passage, in which, to be put to death, and 
to be cut off from the people, are used as equivalents: “ Ye 
shall keep the Sabbath, for it is holy ; every one that defileth 
it shall surely be put to death; for whosoever doeth work 
therein, that soul shall be cut off from among his people,” 
Ex. xxxi. 14. Mr. W. thus totally mistakes the nature of 
the penalty the term denotes. No such excision, in fact, or 
excommunication, as he imagines, was known to the Mosaic 
polity. A most unfortunate blunder, truly, to be made the 
basis of so sweeping a conclusion as he founds on it! What 
unmitigated scorn, what shouts of derision would it excite, 
should a millenarian betray such a consummate misconcep- 
tion of a plain provision of the Mosaic law, and found on it 
a principal argument for the support of his system! He 
accomplishes, then, nothing by this argument, any more than 
by the other, except to show with what extreme inconside- 
ration he adopts opinions, and on what unsubstantial ground 
he builds his system. 

As a third proof of his proposition, he alleges that the ten 
tribes,-on their revolt to idolatry and removal to Assyria, 
were exseinded from the people of the covenant, and divested 
of all their title to its blessings. He says :— 


“ After the days of SolSmon, the nation of Israel divided into twu 
kingdoms. or parties ; ten tribes followed Jeroboam the son of Nebat, 
while the tribe of Judah, and the few that remained of Benjamin, 
followed Rehoboam the son of Solomon, the rightful heir of David 
and of the kingdom. War ensued, and the division became perma- 
nent, the one party following the descendants of David, their king, 
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and the other, Jeroboam and his successors, till the opposers of the 
sons of David, who, as a nation, had, by their idolatry in setting up 
the golden calves, and refusing to go up to Jerusalem to keep the 
Passover, and by many other sins, incurred the penalty of excision 
Srom the people of God, were carried away captive by the Assyrians, 
and mingled among the Gentiles, till they were lost, and as a nation 
disowned of the Lord, and have not since been found. See 1 Kings 
xii. to 2 Kings xvii., especially the first and last chapters mentioned. 
So they are not yet all Israel which are of Israel. 

“ This total casting off of the ten tribes of Israel, about 350 years 
after Saul was made king, was threatened or foretold, 1 Kings xiv. 
15, and seems to have been the legitimate penalty of the laws which 
they had violated as a nation, by setting up idols and departing from 
the true God, and marks a new era in the history of Israel. The ten 
tribes, however, claimed the name of Israel, the name of a! before. 

“This is not mere conjecture. They had violated the law, the 
penalty of which was excision ; and when the Lord took the execu- 
tion of it into his own hands, we are told, 2 Kings xvii. 18-21, ‘They 
rejected his statutes, and his covenant which he made with their 
fathers, and his testimonies which he testified against them; and 
they left all the commandments of the Lord their God, and made 
them molten imaggs, even two calves, and made a grove, and wor- 
shipped all the host of heaven. . . . Therefore the Lord was 
very angry with Israel, and removed them out of his sight. There 
was none left but the tribe of Judah only.’ 

“This seems plain. All were cast out of the sight of the Lord, 
but the tribe of Judah only. . . . . This act of excision was 
not executed until there had been abundant time for all who did not 
in heart fall in with the idolatry of the nation of Israel, to come out 
from among them and to join themselves with the tribe of Judah. 
This many of them did as soon as Jeroboam set up his calves, 
2 Chron. xi. 18-16. . . . . So that all the tribes of Israel were 
now represented and included in the tribe of Judah, Benjamin hay- 
ing before been with them. After this falling of a part of all the 
tribes to Judah, we find that during the good reigns of Asa and 
Hezekiah, many others of the ten tribes fell to Judah, which seems 
to justify the frequent allusion of the prophets to Israel and Judah and 
all the tribes after this date, and after the nation of Israel—the ten 
tribes—were no longer counted as the covenant people of God. 

“This view seems confirmed by the fact that it is now more than 
2500 years since their cutting off, and so effectual has been that cast- 
ing off of them out of his sight, that they have never since been 
found, though great efforts have been made in searching the 
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whole earth to see if possible where they were settled. But they 
have not been found, and no wonder, for if they are cast out of the 
sight of the Lord, so as to be no longer his covenant people, they will 
not be seen by the eyes of men. The heirs are then now to be found 
only among those who are to be amalgamated with the tribe of 
Judah, and are generally called Jews.”—Pp. 39-43. 


He thus represents that the whole of those of the ten 
tribes who apostatized to idols and. were carried into cap- 
tivity were absolutely exscinded, or excommunicated from 
the people of God, so that they were no longer heirs of the 
covenant promises; and alleges that that was the legitimate 
or specified penalty of the laws which they, as a nation, vio- 
lated in setting up idols and departing from God. No mis- 
representation, however, could be greater. If it is just, why 
did he not demonstrate it? He offers not a'shadow of proof 
of it; nor can he. There is not a hint in the sacred word 
that they then suffered an excision from God’s people, and 
ceased to be heirs of the covenant. The supposition is 
indeed a solecism. The covenant embraced the whole of 
the offspring of Jacob’s twelve sons. At Sifiai all were treated 
as its heirs, because of their descent from him. Every male 
of the nation was, simply as an Israelite, an inheritor of the 
promise of Canaan; and at its distribution accordingly to 
the several tribes, on their entering the land, every family 
received a share of it as a possession. As then it was sim- 
ply as Israelites that they were heirs of the land, to suppose 
that on their apostasy and exile they were exscinded from 
the chosen people and divested of their heirship, is in effect 
to suppose that they were exscinded from Jacob’s lineage, or 
ceased to be Israelites. But that was impossible. How 
could they cease to be Israelites? How could they be made 
of a different lineage? As then they continued to be 
Israelites, they still belonged to the people to whom the 
land was promised and given, as much as they did before 
their revolt and captivity. All, moreover, who continued 
subject to the law imposed on the nation at Sinai, undoubt- 
edly continued to be Israelites and heirs of the land. Does 
Mr. Williamson imagine that the ten tribes, by their apostasy 
and removal into Assyria, became exempt from the jurisdic- 
tion of that law? Did they lose their relation to it, and 
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become free from its obligation, like the Ishmaelites or 
Gentiles? Did the Most High lose his peculiar rights over 
them that had sprung from his adopting them as his people, 
and lavishing on them the numerous blessings with which 
they were distinguished? Was not their continued idolatry 
after their exile as much a violation of his law as it was 
before? Did it not continue to render them obnoxious to the 
penalty? And finally, when they repented and again 
sought his favor, did he not treat them as still his chosen peo- 
ple, and heirs of the land he had given them? If so—-and 
surely Mr. W. will not venture to deny it—then they were 
as much the chosen people of God and heirs of the covenant 
during their captivity as they were before. 

Instead of the absurd and impossible penalty—excision 
from the Israelitish people, or a loss of their relation as 
offspring to Jacob—which Mr. Williamson imagines attached 
to their revolt; the evils which God threatened as the penalty 
of their rebellion, were precisely such in kind—though 
raised to a more awful intensity—as he was accustomed to 
inflict on other nations for their crimes; namely, those of 
famine, pestilence, plagues of every description, slaughter, the 
domination of powerful and remorseless tyrants, and finally 
exile from their country, and servitude to their enemies; 
and they were to be inflicted on them as his covenant peo- 
ple, not as on a nation that was not in that relation to 
him. 


“But it shall come to pass, if thou wilt not hearken unto the 
voice of the Lord thy God to observe to do all his commandments 
and his statutes, which I command thee this day, that all these 
curses shall come upon thee and overtake thee. .Cursed shalt thou 
be in the city, and cursed shalt thou be in the field. Cursed shall 
be thy basket and thy store. Cursed shall be the fruit of thy body, 
and the fruit of thy land, the increase of thy kine, and the flocks of 
thy sheep. Cursed shalt thou be when thou comest in, and cursed shalt 
thou be when thou goest out. The Lord shall send upon thee cursing, 
vexation, and rebuke in all that thou settest thine hand unto for to do, 
until thou be destroyed, and until thou perish quickly ; because of the 
wickedness of thy doings, whereby thou hast forsaken me. The Lord 
shall make the pestilence cleave unto thee, until he hath consumed 
thee off the land whither thou goest to possess it, The Lord shall 
smite thee with a consumption, and. with a fever, and with an inflam- 
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mation, and with an extreme burning, and with the sword ; and with 

blasting, and with mildew; and they shall pursue thee until thou 
perish. And thy heaven that is over thy head shall be brass, and 
the earth that is under thee shall be iron. The Lord shall make the 
rain of thy land powder and dust; from heaven shall it come down 
upon thee until thou be destroyed. The Lord shall cause thee to be 
smitten before thine enemies; thou shalt go out one way against 
them, and flee seven ways before them ; and thou shalt be removed 
into all the kingdoms of the earth. And thy carcass shall be meat 
unto all fowls of the air, and unto the beasts of the earth, and none 
shall scare them away. The Lord shall smite thee with madness, and 
blindness, and astonishment of heart; and thou shalt grope at noon- 
day, as the blind gropeth in darkness ; and thou shalt not prosper in 
thy ways; and thou shalt be only oppressed and spoiled evermore, 
and no man shall save thee. 

“The Lord shall bring thee and thy king which thou shalt set 
over thee, unto a nation which neither thou nor thy fathers have 
known, and there shalt thou serve other gods, wood and stone; and 
thou shalt become an astonishment, a proverb, and a byword among 
all nations whither the Lord shall lead thee. Thou shalt carry much 
seed into the field, and shalt gather but little in ; for the locust shall 
consume it. Thou shalt plant vineyards and dress them, but shalt 
neither drink of the wine, nor gather the grapes; for the worms 
shall eat them. Thou shalt have olive trees throughout all thy 
coasts, but thou shalt not anoint thyself with the oil; for thine 
olive shall cast its fruit. Thou shalt beget sons and daughters, but 
thou shalt not enjoy them ; for they shall go into captivity. All thy 
trees and fruit of thy land shall the locust consume. The stranger 
that is within thee shall get up above thee very high ; and thou shalt 
come down very low. He shall lend to thee, and thou shalt not lend 
to him ; he shall be the head, and thou shalt be the tail. 

“Moreover all these curses shall come on thee and shall pursue 
thee, and overtake thee, till thou be destroyed; because thou heark- 
enedst not unto the voice of the Lord thy God, to keep his command- 
ments and his statutes, which he commanded thee. And they shall 
be upon thee for a»sign and for a wonder, and upon thy seed for- 
ever ; because thou servedst not the Lord thy God with joyfulness and 
with gladness of heart, for the abundance of all things. Therefore shalt 
thou serve thine enemies, which the Lord shall send against thee, in 
hunger and in thirst, and in nakedness, and in want of all things; 
and he shall put a yoke of iron upon thy neck, until he have destroyed 
thee. The Lord shall bring a nation against thee from far, from the 
end of the earth as the eagle flieth ; a nation whose tongue thou 
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shalt not understand; a nation of fierce countenance, which shall 
not regard the person of the old, nor show favor to the young ; and 
he shall eat the fruit of thy cattle, and the fruit of thy land, until 
thou be destroyed; which also shall not leave thee corn, wine, or oil, 
the increase of thy kine, or flocks of thy sheep, until he hath de- 
stroyed thee. And he shall besiege thee in all thy gates, until thy 
high and fenced walls come down, wherein thou trustedst throughout 
all thy land, and thou shalt eat the fruit of thine own body, the flesh 
of thy sons and of thy daughters, which the Lord thy God hath 
given thee, in the siege and in the straitness wherewith thine ene- 
mies shall distress thee. 

“Tf thou wilt not observe to do all the words of this law that are 
written in this book, that thou mayest fear this glorious and fearful 
name, the Lord thy God; then the Lord shall make thy plagues 
wonderful; and the plagues of thy seed, even great plagues, and of 
long continuance, and sore sickness and of long continuance. 
Moreover he will bring upon thee all the diseases of Egypt, which 
thou wast afraid of; and they shall cleave unto thee; and every 
sickness, and every plague which is not written in the book of this 
law, them will the Lord bring upon thee, until thou be destroyed. 
And ye shall be left few in number, whereas ye were as the stars of 
heaven for multitude, because thou wouldst not obey the voice of the 
Lord thy God. And it shall come to pass that as the Lord rejoiced 
over you to do you good, and to multiply you, so will the Lord 
rejoice over you to destroy you and to bring you to naught; and 
ye shall be plucked from off the land whither thou goest to possess it. 
And the Lord shall scatter thee among all people, from the one end 
of the earth even unto the other; and there thou shalt serve other 
gods, which neither thou nor thy fathers have known, even wood 
and stone. And among these nations shalt thou find no ease, nei- 
ther shall the sole of thy foot have rest; but the Lord shall give 
thee there a trembling heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow of 
mind. . . . And the Lord shall bring thee into Egypt again 
with ships. . . . And there ye shall be sold unto your enemies 
for bondmen and bondwomen, and no man shall buy you.” —Deut. 
xxviii, 15-68. ’ 


The evils which were made the penalty of rebellion, were 
thus in kind the same as those with which God punished the 
heathen for their idolatries, oppressions, and other crimes, 
and were mainly to be inflicted on the Israelites in their own 
land, while they retained their national organization. They 
were the deprivation, in the most distressing forms, of all the 
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individual, social, and national blessings which God had 
lavished on them, and subjection to all the personal, so- 
cial, and national miseries and dishonors, with which men 
are ever smitten, carried to such degrees and continued 
through such periods, as to reduce them from a multitude to 
a small number. Exile from their country, and dispersion 
among the nations, though among the severest, was only a 
single and the last element of the penalty. There is no inti- 
mation that this, any more than the others, involved their 
excision from the chosen people, and disinheritance of their 
part in the covenant. Their being driven from their land 
no more divested them of their heirship, than it wrested 
from them the parentage by which they were Israelites, and 
transformed them into a Gentile race. Mr. Williamson 
might as well allege the mildews, the ravages of insects, the 
loss of herds nd flocks, the plagues, pestilences, and famines, 
the fears, the sorrows, and the despair with which they were 
smitten and wasted, as proofs of such a metamorphosis, as 
their bondage to their enemies and dispersion into other 
lands, So far from there being the slightest ground for his 
representation that the loss of their heirship as Israelites was 
the threatened penalty of their apostasy, the whole curse con- 
templates them as still continuing to be God’s chosen people. 
It was to be inflicted on them in that character, and in that 
alone, and was to be continued as long, and only as long, as 
they continued in their rebellion. And when God was to give 
them repentance, he was to give it to them as his people; 
and he was then to recognise and bless them as such, and 
they were to acknowledge and honor him as their covenant 
God. This is seen from the promise which follows the pre- 
diction of their captivity and dispersion. 


“ And it shall come to pass, when all these things are come upon 
thee, the blessing and the curse which I have set before thee, and thou 
shalt call them to mind. among all the nations whither the Lord thy 
God hath driven thee, and shalt return unto the Lord thy God, and 
shalt obey his voice according to all that I command thee this day, 
thou and thy children, with all thine heart and with all thy soul ; 
that then the Lord thy God will turn thy captivity, and have com- 
passion upon thee, and will return and gather thee from all the na- 
jyions whither the Lord thy God hath scattered thee. If any of thine 
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be driven out unto the utmost parts of heaven, from thence will the 
Lord thy God gather thee, and from thence will he fetch thee. And 
the Lord thy God will bring thee into the land which thy fathers 
possessed, and thou shalt possess it; and he will do thee good, and 
multiply thee above thy fathers. And the Lord thy God will cir- 
cumcise thine heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, that thou mayest 
live. And the Lord thy God will put all these curses upon thine 
enemies, and on them that hate thee, which persecuted thee; and 
thou shalt return and obey the voice of the Lord, and do all his 
commandments which I command thee this day.”—Deut. xxx. 1-8- 


Here is thus a specific recognition of them while in exile 
and suffering-the extremity of the curse, as still his chosen 
people, and the heirs of his promises, and exhibition of him- 
self as still the Lord their God, as absolutely as when they 
were residing in their own land. Otherwise the promise 
itself would have no validity nor meaning. If it was not 
made to Israelites—to God’s chosen people—to the heirs 


of the covenant—to whom was it made? Will Mr. W. 
venture, in direct contradiction to its terms, to affirm that 
instead of them, it was addressed to a race who stood in no 
peculiar relation to Jehovah, and had no interest in the pro- 
mised land? If not, then he must abandon the pretence that 
their excision from God’s chosen people, and loss of their 
interest in their land, was a penalty assigned by the law to 
their rebellion. 

We cannot but be surprised, that Mr. W. should have 
fallen into such an error. A misrepresentation more ground- 
less, or offering a more palpable contradiction to the word 
of God, was never put forth by a mistaken theorist. It in- 
volves the preposterous supposition, that the Israelites on 
their rebellion ceased to be Israelites, or the lineal descend- 
ants of Jacob, and became a different race. It implies that 
they lost their relation to the law which they violated, and 
thence that their punishment was not a punishment of them 
as its violators, and, therefore, that the evils with which they 
were smitten, were not inflicted as the penalty of the law; 
which is agamst his own representation, that their imagined 
excision from God’s people was itself that penalty. It 
implies that when the whole nation apostatized and was 
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carried into bondage, God ceased to have a covenant people, 
and thence that when he recalled the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin from their captivity at Babylon, it was by a wholly 
new adoptive act that they were constituted his people. 
Will Mr. W. be good enough to point us to the record 
of that act? Will he inform us how we are to interpret 
God’s procedure towards them during their exile and at their 
restoration, so as to make it consistent with such a new 
adoption? Was there a period in which there was no race, 
no line of descendants, that inherited the great promise of a 
Redeemer of the Abrahamic lineage, and of the house of 
David? Was the promise itself of that Redeemer made 
void; did a breach take place in the line of its inheritors by 
the apostasy of some of the kings of whom he was to 
descend? For several of that line were addicted to the 
grossest idolatry, and one was carried captive to Babylon. 
Such was indisputably the fact, if Mr. Williamson’s repre- 
sentation is correct. On his view, at the period of their 
apostasy, there was no more a continuous line according to 
the promise, of the house of David, than there was of the 
ten tribes of Israel, or the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, at 
the period of their apostasy and exile; and the Redeemer, 
consequently, must have descended of a line of which seve- 
ral of the individuals were neither heirs of the promise, nor 
sustained any covenant relation to it. Such is the shocking 
result to which his representation leads. Such is the 
inextricable labyrinth of errors in which his assumptions in- 
volve him. 

His notion that an excision of the tribes from the chosen 
people, and deprivation of their heirship to the land of 
Canaan, was the penalty of their apostasy, and was accom- 
plished at their exile, is thus a mere figment, not only without 
a shadow of groufid either in the law or the providence of 
God to support it, but against the uniform representations of 
his word, and the whole course of his dispensations towards 
them. They continued to be the subjects of the covenant 
and law, and inheritors of Canaan, as much when in capti- 
vity as when in possession of their land; and as much when 
in apostasy to idols, as when in allegiance to Jehovah: pre- 
cisely as the house of David continued to be heirs and sub- 
jects of the promise that the Messiah should be of their line, 
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as much when individuals of the line of which he was to 
descend, apostatized to idolatry, as when they maintained 
their allegiance to God; and as much when they were in 
captivity and exile, as when they sat on the throne of Judah. 
Otherwise the promises of restoration from exile were not 
made to the chosen people; and those who were restored 
from the captivity at Babylon, were not restored as Israelites 
and heirs of the covenant ; which is in the most open contra- 
diction to the representations of the Scriptures; as any one 
may see who reads the letter sent by Jeremiah, chap. xxix., 
to the Israelites while in captivity at Babylon, or the prayer 
of Daniel, chap. ix., for their restoration—in which they are 
everywhere exhibited as God’s chosen people. 

He alleges as a further proof of his proposition, that on 
the coming of Christ and the institution of the church, all 
those Israelites who rejected him, excluded themselves by 
their unbelief from the chosen people, and ceased to be heirs 
of any of the blessings that were promised to them in the 
covenant. He says of Christ’s teaching: 


“To this the larger part of the Jewish church, as then constituted, 
refused to submit, declaring that he was an impostor, while another 
part of that people owned him as their rightful sovereign, the pre- 
dicted son of David who was to reign over them; and now the 
division commenced under John, somewhat modified, is renewed ; 
one party, though the smaller, again receive Christ as the Lord and 
King ; the other saying, we will not have this man to reign over 
us, for we have no king but Cwsar. A war at least of persecution 
soon commenced, so violent that the two parties were permanently 
separated, as much as under Jeroboam and Rehoboam, or as Jew 
and Gentile, and have never since reunited, except so far as converts 
from those under Cesar have come over to those on the side of 
Christ ; and such is the nature of their differenteviews, that no other 
union can be formed. Hence they are as effectually divided at this 
day, as they were when Christ was in the world. Keep in mind that 
this division was not between the Jews and Gentiles, but between the 
Jews themselves, as much so as that between the ten tribes and 
Judah ; and such a division that the one party only could be the lawful 
heirs of the promises made to Abraham and David. Which, then, of 
these two parties, were the true successors and lawful heirs? Were 
those Jews who rejected the Saviour, and said, ‘ We have no king 
but Cesar, the lawful heirs? Or those Jews who believed in and 
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received Christ as the true Messiah, their rightful sovereign, the pre- 
dicted King of the Jews, the son of David? Which of these parties 
forfeited their inheritance, as Esau did by selling his birth-right ?” 

“ Did those Jews who received him as their promised Saviour, and 
who carefully followed and obeyed him, though often at great 
sacrifices, thereby forfeit their character as Jews, and their claim as 
heirs to the promises made to Abraham and his seed ; and did the 
other party who called him an impostor, and who joined in persecut- 
ing and putting to death the Son of God, thereby secure to them- 
selves and their children for ever all those rich legacies which were 
yet due by covenant promise to the lawful heirs of Abraham? Can 
you suppose that the forfeiture fell upon that party, though for the 
present the smaller, who obeyed the Saviour, and owned him as 
their promised deliverer; and that the party who rejected him as an 
impostor, and continued to rebel against him after his resurrection, 
by that rebellion secured to themselves and their children these rich 
legacies from that very Saviour who has bequeathed these legacies, 
and who has risen to be the executor of his own will? Would not 
this be rather a strange conclusion? That such an act of rebellion 
against their rightful sovereign, should be followed by such rich 
blessings, and that the obedience and love of the disciples of Christ 
and the thousands of others who, during the preaching of the 
apostles, fell to him and owned him as their Saviour, should be fol- 
lowed by such fearful forfeiture to themselves and their children ? 
At least this is not the way in which victors commonly reward their 
friends and enemies, and you can hardly maintain that Christ will 
really so reward his friends and enemies; and yet such was the 
nature of that division, that you will admit that both parties could 
not after this be the heirs of all the rich legacies yet due to the lawful 
heirs of Abraham, for they were even more diverse than Jew and 
Gentile.” —Pp. 51-55. 


” Amore unhappy confusion of ideas, a sadder misconception 
of a plain subject, we haveseldom seen. He proceeds on the 
assumption that it Was altogether impossible that the Israel- 
ites as a body, whether believers in Christ or not, could, in 
virtue of their relationship to Abraham, continue heirs of the 
great promise of a perpetual national existence, and inherit- 
ance of the land of Canaan. He imagines that if those who 
believed continued to be heirs of that promise, those who re- 
jected Christ could not: and that if those who rejected him 
continued to be heirs, those who believed on him could not. 
That such was the fact, however, he gives not the slightest 
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evidence. But he throughout confounds a participation in 
the spiritual blessings—renovation, pardon, acceptance, and 
eternal life—bestowed by Christ on believers, with an inter- 
est in the promise to the Israelites of a perpetual national 
existence and inheritance of the land of Canaan; imagines 
that they necessarily go together; and implies, as we have 
already shown, that Gentiles by their faith, become heirs of 
the promised land, and are at length to be put in possession 
of it as their everlasting abode. No fancy, however, could be 
more wholly unwarranted. That land was given to the 
Israelites simply as the chosen people of God; the descend- 
ants of Jacob: precisely as a perpetual national existence was 
promised to them as his offspring, and God’s people. Their 
being sanctified and exercising the faith of Abraham, was 
not a condition of their being heirs of the land, and put in 
possession of it. Does Mr. Williamson imagine that the 
whole body of those who were heirs of it, and who in 
fact had a possession in it, were sanctified, and were the 
children of Abraham by faith, as well as by lineage? Does 
he deny that they were God’s chosen people, and heirs of 
Canaan, simply as Israelites, without any consideration 
whether they were believers or not? If not; if a multitude 
of those who were inheritors of it, and occupied it till they 
were conquered by the Romans—were unbelievers, how can 
Mr. Williamson maintain that the rejectors of Christ disin- 
herited themselves by their unbelief, and lost all their interest 
in the promises that were peculiar to that people, of a cove- 
nant relation to God, a perpetual national existence, and the 
inheritance of Canaan? If unbelief did not draw after it an 
excision from the chosen people, and disinheritance of the 
covenant during the time of the Judges and the Kings, why 
did it any more during the domination of the Romans? In 
what an extraordinary complexity of contradictions and 
absurdities Mr. W. has involved himself! If he maintains 
that those who rejected Christ lost their heirship to the 
covenant because of their unbelief, and on the ground 
that it was necessary that they should be the children of 
Abraham by faith, in order to be inheritors of the national 
blessings promised his.chosen descendants; then he must 
maintain that the whole body of those who belonged to the 
nation, and had a possession in the sacred land from the time 
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of their entrance on it till their final dispersion, were genu- 
ine believers. But that will be to deny that any of them 
ever apostatized from God, and contradict the pretence he is 
endeavoring to sustain, that they were carried into capti- 
vity, because they had, as idolators, exscinded themselves 
from the chosen people, and lost their title to all the national 
blessings that were promised in the covenant. If he admits 
that faith was not a necessary condition of heirship to those 
national blessings, then he gives up the ground on which 
he maintains that those who rejected Christ lost their interest 
in the national inheritance, and ceased to belong to the chosen 
people. And finally, if he holds that faith gave a title to that 
inheritance, and that all who believed in Christ became 
thereby fellow-heirs with the chosen people, and sharers in 
their national domain, then he must maintain that all the 
Gentile believers became inheritors of the land of Canaan, 
and are to receive a portion there for their everlasting resi- 
dence. What a charming complication of errors, self:contra- 
dictions, and monstrosities! Such is the issue of his attempt 
to foist a doctrine into the word of God, which is not only 
unknown to it, but in palpable contravention of its most in- 
dubitable teachings ;—of his endeavor to annex a penalty to 
the Mosaic law, which God has not annexed to it; and to re- 
scind a covenant and abolish an inheritance which God has 
declared shall be perpetual. Not a particle of proof does he 
allege to support his extraordinary theory; not the slightest 
endeavor does he make to reconcile it to the numerous pas- 
sages of the divine word, which it contradicts; not a solitary 
effort to protect himself from the fatal results, to which a 
glance, we should have supposed, would have shown him, it 
inevitably leads! His mere opinion, and that not directly 
stated and boldly affirmed, but veiled under insinuations and 
queries, and artfully urged by hints and representations that 
the only alternative to its acceptance is, an assent to views 
that are at variance with the Scriptures: and religion—is all 
he offers for its support. 

Thus far, then, Mr. Williamson has wholly failed in his 
object. The notion he advances is a figment unknown to the 
word of God, in contradiction to its niost indubitable teach- 
ings, and irreconcilable with any of the great measures of the 
divine administration, which it professes to explain. 

The discussions with which he occupies the remainder of 
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his volume, are marked by similar superficialities and mis- 
conceptions ; but our readers will probably think the exhi- 
bition we have already made of them is enough for one occa- 
sion, and will acquiesce in our postponing a further notice 
of his work to a future number. 





Art. VIL—TuHeE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NAPOLEON 
DYNASTY. 


THE eyes of the world are at present turned in surprise 
and apprehension to the change through which France is 
passing. The spectacle is well adapted to excite astonish- 
ment. No event could a few years ago have been deemed 
more improbable than that one of the Bonaparte family 
should again grasp the imperial sceptre, and possess himself of 
more than the absolute power of the first Napoleon. Nothing 
could have been thought more unlikely than that he should 
accomplish it without having previously achieved any great 
act to give éclat to his name, without a contest with the 
Bourbon dynasty, and without remonstrance from any of 
the neighboring monarchies. It was against the policy of 
the great powers that drove the first emperor from his 
throne, and reinstated the Bourbons in their ancient heri- 
tage. It was against the wishes and aims of the French 
people, which were openly directed to the acquisition of a 
greater share in the administration of the government, and 
the restriction of the powers of the monarchy within narrower 
limits. It was against all the appearances presented by the 
Bonapartes themselves ; as there was no one of their number 
who seemed possessed of talents that could render such an 
achievement possible. Yet notwithstanding these appa- 
rently insuperable obstacles, owing to an extraordinary con- 
junction of circumstances, Louis Napoleon has accomplished. 
it by his mere will. He formed the plan. He fixed the 
moment of its execution. He carried it into effect. He 
struck the republic from existence by his mere fiat, and 
reproduced the empire; and conducted the movement with 
such adroitness, that the nation voluntarily, and with seem- 
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ing enthusiasm, surrendered itself without reserve to his abso- 
lute will. Not a solitary step in the extraordinary revolu- 
tion appears to have been suggested, or directed by any 
other intellect than his. Not a solitary individual of the 
train of statesmen, legislators, and warriors, who have had a 
share in it, seems to have acted any other part than that of 
a mere executor of his dictum. The power he now holds is 
greater than was ever before possessed by a French monarch. 
He is the absolute master of the liberty, the property, and 
the life of every one of his subjects. No restraint is 
imposed on him by the constitution he substituted for that 
of the republic, or by the Senatus consultum. They merely 
define in a brief way the mode in which he is to do what- 
ever he pleases; and the Senate and people are to do or suf- 
fer whatever he requires. He can dictate any new laws that he 
chooses. He can suspend or annul any of the ancient statutes 
that are yetin force. He can confiscate any property and levy 
any taxes that he will. He can seize and consign to prison, 
exile, or death, whomsoever he pleases. He has the absolute 
disposal of the public revenue. He can give and take away 
office. He can create a nobility. He is the master of the army, 
and can augment or diminish it at his pleasure; can levy 
war as he wills; and to accomplish the objects of his ambition, 
can lead forth the youth of the empire in any number he 
pleases, to be slaughtered on the plains of Italy and Ger- 
many, or on the shores of Britian. A more despotic sceptre 
was never held by a monarch; and seldom has a wider thea- 
tre been opened to one for good or ill. Who can contem- 
plate the astonishing spectacle without feeling that it is to 
give birth to some great result? 

What, then, is the course which the new emperor, flushed 
with his success thus far, is likely to pursue? Should he 
desert the example of his uncle, whom he has hitherto aimed 
to resemble, and cherish the pacific policy which he promises, 
he may prove a deliverer and benéfactor to France. But 
little reliance, we apprehend, is to be placed on his benevo- 
lent professions. If ina measure sincere, it is far from being 
certain that events will not drive him into collision with his 
neighbors. Neither the condition of the nations, nor the 
predictions of the Scriptures, warrant the expectation that 
Kurope is to enjoy any long season of repose. Even if an 
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open war is avoided, the great strife between the despots and 
the friends of freedom, and between the apostate church and 
the true worshippers, is to go on, advance to greater energy, 
and at length issue in a persecution of the witnesses for 
Jesus ; and in that great struggle France is undoubtedly to 
take a conspicuous part on the side of the papacy, as she has 
heretofore at every stage of the war'waged by that power 
against the rights of God and his worshippers. It was 
Clovis, one of her monarchs, who, thirteen centuries and a 
half ago, first professed the Catholic faith; first gave the 
church in his dominions a national establishment; and first 
enriched it with lands and revenues. It was Pepin and 
Charlemagne, monarchs of that empire, who constituted the 
Pope a political prince, by investing him with the civil 
dominion of Rome and the states that were connected with 
it. It was Charlemagne who, by receiving his crown from 
the hands of Leo IIL. gave occasion to the assumption by 
the Popes of the power to dispose of the crowns of all other 
monarchs. It was by the nobles and ecclesiastics of the south 
of France that those martyred there in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries were put to death. It was by them, at the instiga- 
tion of Innocent III., that the war of extermination was 
waged in the beginning of the thirteenth century on the 
Albigenses, and nearly the whole of that numerous people 
swept to the grave. It was by the kings of France that the 
Protestants were persecuted from the early years of the 
reformation to the massacre of St. Bartholomew, when, it is 
estimated, 60,000 to 70,000 of them were slain. It was by a 
king of France that the edict of Nantes, granting them tole- 
ration, was revoked, and after great numbers had been 
destroyed by cruel deprivations and brutal outrages, a half 
million of them were driven from the kingdom to find a 
home in Germany, England, and this country. And it was 
by Louis Napoleon himself that the Pope was lately re-esta- 
blished on his throne at Rome; and it is under his auspices 
that the hierarchy of France is rapidly recovering much of 
its ancient power, and cherishing the hope of again extend- 
ing its sway over the whole population. 

She has thus, through a long series of ages, acted a more 
important part than any other member of the great anti- 
christian confederacy in the support of the Papacy and the 
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war on the saints; and she is doubtless to exert an equally 
conspicuous and efficient agency in the fiercer contests which 
still await the faithful witnesses for Jesus and the word of God. 
Should the new emperor, therefore, for the present pursue 
a peaceful policy, his intimate relations to the Pope, the 
necessity he is likely to feel of conciliating the support of the 
Catholic priesthood, arid his despotic instincts, it may justly 
be believed will naturally lead him to repress the religious 
freedom of his subjects, and wish and endeavor to stifle the 
voice of those teachers who preach the gospel -which pro- 
claims the speedy downfall of the Catholic hierarchies, and 
the overthrow of the civil powers by which they are upheld: 
and whatever may be his aims, his measures will certainly 
be such as will lead on to the commotions and catastrophes by 
which, the voice of inspiration assures us, the anti-christian 
governments are ere long to be swept to destruction. And in 
those terrible judgments, France is undoubtedly to have a 
large share. Her princes have been the head, as it were, of the 
great anti-christian power through every age of its tyran- 
nous career. They have persecuted the people of God for a 
longer period, and on a greater scale, than any other Euro- 
pean monarchy ; and a greater number of martyrs lie buried 
beneath her soil than slumber within the limits of any other 
kingdom. As she has thus been distinguished for her 
crimes, so her punishments are to be eminently great; and 
the despot to whom she has now surrendered herself, what- 
ever plans he may pursue, is doubtless to be the means of 
preparing the way for their infliction. 

That he is designing a peaceful policy, however, is very 
far from being certain. His protestations give no assurance 
of it. His ambition of equalling the first Napoleon in fame, 
as well as power, the passion of the nation for military glory, 
and the necessity he is to be under of giving active employ- 
ment to the army, and unfolding to its aspiring chiefs an 
opportunity to distinguish themselves, and gain a place 
among the new nobility, indicate that he will rather seek 
than avoid an occasion for war; and make it certain that he 
will not shun a contest when it either promises his aggran- 
dizement, is demanded by the voice of the nation, or is 
required for his safety. 

‘ On the supposition, then, that he is either prompted by a 
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desire of conquest, or forced by circumstances to engage in 
war, in what direction will he be likely to turn? What 
policy will he probably pursue? And what results may be 
expected to spring from his success ? 

It seems to be thought by many that his first effort may 
very naturally be to re-incorporate Belgium with the empire; 
and that he may not improbably accomplish it through the 
influence of the Catholic priests and an invitation, perhaps, 
from a part of the population, without a rupture with the 
neighboring governments. Should he achieve that, how- 
ever, either by intrigue, diplomacy, or force, if ambitious of 
the glory of a conqueror, he will not be likely to limit his 
wishes to so narrow an acquisition. To possess himself of 
the field of Waterloo, will not be to raise himself to the rank 
of the warrior who there lost his crown. 

Should he then endeavor to extend his dominion beyond 
the Rhine, or to possess himself of Italy, it would inevitably 
draw on a general war, and give birth to momentous conse+ 
quences. Were he to venture on such an undertaking, he 
would probably imitate the generals of the revolution, who 
endeavored to draw the nations whom they invaded to their 
side, by the promise of a release from the tyrannies by 
which they were crushed, and the gift of a free and equita- 
ble government; and such a proclamation in Italy, sup- 
ported by the presence of a large army, would instantly 
paralyse, there is reason to believe, the governments of 
Rome, Tuscany, and Naples. Hollow and worthless as the 
pledge might be, the population very generally of southern 
Italy would undoubtedly welcome it, and rally to his 
standard, and leave the despots under whom they are now 
groaning, to the necessity of instant flight or submission. 
To what stupendous results would such a revolution lead! 
Though he might choose to preserve to the Pope the sem- 
blance, at least, of his civil power, it would scarcely fail to 
weaken his hold of his own subjects, as well as of those of 
other empires; and the moment of the transition to the new 
rule, would doubtless be to multitudes in the Roman States, 
as well as in Naples and Tuscany, one of license and 
revenge, in which they would wreak their hoarded resent- 
ment, on the priests especially, and other officials, by whom 
they have so long been pursued and trampled down. If the 
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opinions of those who have lately resided in Italy are relia- 
ble, assassination, on a vast scale, of those objects of their 
hatred, will inevitably attend the next revolution in that 
country. 

And such would be the consequence also, probably, were 
he to invade Germany. The next great conflict in which 
that country is involved, if brought on by a foreign power 
that promises freedom to the people, will almost inevitably 
give birth to revolutions, in which they will array them- 
selves against each other, and the knife of the assassin, and 
the arms of the mob, will consign to destruction vast crowds 
of those who have rendered themselves objects of their dis- 
like. While, indeed, the present exasperation of the popula- 
tion against their rulers and priests continues, wars of inva- 
sion in any part of southern or central Europe, from what- 
ever quarter they may come, will, almost of necessity, be 
attended by domestic revolutions and contests, that will 
spread death and devastation in every direction. Cities will 
be sacked, palaces and temples fired, the dwellings of the 
noble and wealthy consigned to pillage, and their tenants 
outraged and murdered. The rage of the multitude who 
have so often been cheated and foiled, will, at the first mo- 
ment of fresh excitement and license, break from restraint, 
and wreak itself on those whom they regard as the authors 
of their misfortunes. Such a conflict, then, whatever its 
final issue may be, may justly be expected to be more dread- 
ful than any of which those countries, though so often 
drenched in blood, have hitherto been the scene; and the 
result, whichever way the scale may turn, can scarcely fail 
to be unfriendly to both political and religious liberty. If 
success attends Louis Napoleon, it will issue in the subjec- 
tion of the conquered nations to a despotism like that which 
he now exerts over France; while the more open alienation 
of crowds from the church, may induce him to arm the hie- 
rarchies with a higher coercive power. Should he, on the 
other hand, fall, it may naturally lead to the re-establishment 
of a Bourbon on the throne, who will naturally be the tool 
of the Jesuits, and devote his power to the advancement of 
their ruthless schemes of aggrandizement and tyranny. 

Abroad, however, it seems to be thought far more proba- 
ble that if Louis Napoleon attempts to signalize himself in 
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war, it will be by an onset on Great Britain. The English 
papers are filled with speculations on the subject, and the 
Government itself deems it so possible, that measures are 
taken on a large scale to guard against it. An additional 
land force is enlisted. The navy is to be more fully manned. 
The engines of war are preparing; the ports are put in a 
better state of défence. 

- Though, fifty years ago, the project of invading England 
was little less than absurd, it is now regarded as very far 
from impracticable. Its chief difficulty then lay in the pas- 
sage of the Channel. A concurrence of favorable circum- 
stances was then requisite to the safe conveyance of an army 
to the British shore, which the lapse of years perhaps might 
not present. Nineteen attempts out of twenty, not impro- 
bably ninety-nine out of a hundred, would almost infallibly 
have been defeated, by calms, adverse winds, tempests, or 
by the vigilance and power of the British fleet. The use of 
steam in the navigation of war vessels, removes in a great 
measure all those obstacles, except the last. The passage 
might now be made from several French ports, in from three 
to six hours, and as well in the night as the day, and in a 
calm or with a head wind, as with a‘favorable breeze. <A 
half dozen fleets starting in concert from different points, 
might very possibly cross and effect a landing, ere the British 
squadrons, if at a considerable distance, could interpose in 
sufficient force to intercept them. If the attempt, then, is 
now to be defeated, it is to be, not improbably, at the point 
of landing, rather than on the water, and by the army rather 
than the navy. 

Such an event, then, cannot be considered as altogether 
impossible; nor, from the great principles on which God 
conducts his providence over nations, is it improbable. 
Wars—and wars in which all the evils of slaughter, defeat, 
conquest, rapine, and devastation are suffered—are among 
the great and most signal of the plagues with which he 
scourges those especially who are guilty of inflicting similar 
evils on others. Such has been the retribution hitherto of 
every warlike and conquering people. The seat of every 
great kingdom of Asia, northern Africa, and the continent of 
Europe, has been the scene of invasion, slaughter, pillage, and 
the waste of life and destruction of property, by every 
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species of violence, on a terrific scale. Every capital has 
been sacked, every scene of cultivation and wealth strewn 
with ruin, every empire drenched with the blood of its inha- 
bitants. From these terrible calamities, England has enjoyed 
an extraordinary exemption. Her wars have been chiefly 
foreign, and waged for her own aggrandizement. No hostile 
power has invaded her shores for near eight hundred years. 
The blood that has been shed on her soil in that period, has 
been shed by her own hand in the contests of different par- 
ties for the possession of the government. Who can tell but 
that her hour of retribution is still to come—but that the 
horrors she has so often inflicted on others, and especially 
on the helpless nations over whom she has extended her 
empire, are yet to be suffered, at least in a measure, by her- 
self? 

That Great Britain is to be conquered, and struck from 
the list of independent kingdoms, no one will deem proba- 
ble. Such a triumph is not within the scope of France, nor 
would its permission consist with the policy of the other 
great powers on the continent. An onset, however, might 
not impossibly be made on her, that would put her in jeo- 
pardy, and place her under a necessity, as a condition of 
peace, of conforming her civil and religious policy more 
nearly to that which prevails in the Catholic kingdoms ; and 
the infliction by France of such a blow, might meet the ap- 
proval of Russia, Austria, and Rome. A single brilliant vic- 
tory, a conquest of the capital, a compulsion of the govern- 
ment to nationalize the Catholic hierarchy, and the dictation 
of a costly peace, might perhaps satisfy the ambition of Louis 
Napoleon. But such a stroke would give birth to stupen- 
dous results, and cannot be contemplated without awe and 
dread. There is no other great empire whose fall, even to 
the rank of a second-rate kingdom, would carry such effects 
to every other part of the world. A serious diminution of 
her power would naturally lead to the independence of all her 
great colonies, Canada, the Cape of Good Hope, India, and 
Australia. An interruption of her foreign commerce for any 
considerable’ period, would almost necessarily transfer it, in 
a large measure, in perpetuity to other hands. But the 
consequences that would spring from the investiture of the 
Catholic priesthood, by nationalization, with the power which 
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they covet, an attempt to subject the population generally 
to their sway, and a restriction of the liberty of the press, 
would give birth to effects of infinitely greater moment. 
Such measures would naturally generate internal dissensions 
and strifes that would weaken her power, and threaten her 
stability more seriously even than any foreign losses. A 
coalition between the present establishment and the Catholic 
church, or the elevation of the latter to a position in which 
it could exert a decisive influence over the government, and 
employ its vast power in the spread and enforcement of its 
doctrines, would not only breed insurrection and drive the 
Evangelical from the Protestant establishment, but would 
probably induce such multitudes to migrate to this and other 
countries, where they might hope to enjoy civil and religious 
liberty, as to inflict a fatal blow on her prosperity, and yield 
to the anti-christian party an easy triumph over the friends 
of freedom who should remain behind. That England is in 
fact to be the scene of another persecution of the true wor- 
shippers, there seems no reason to doubt. There is no inti- 
mation that the monarchies of the whole of the ten kingdoms 
are not represented by the beast of ten horns, at the epoch 
at which the witnesses are to be slain by it ; and that seems 
to indicate that England, which is one of the number, is then 
to be in the interest of the Papacy. Who can contemplate 
these extraordinary and portentous changes without dis- 
may | 

Our readers, however, will not regard us as expressing a 
persuasion that either of the great lines of events which we 
have depicted, is certainly to take place. Our object is 
rather to state what the schemes are, which abroad it seems 
to be very generally thought Louis Napoleon is likely to 
pursue; and to show that, whatever measures he adopts, 
results of great moment are sure to follow in his train; and 
that not improbably, they may be such as have never been 
exceeded in interest and importance, both to Europe and the 
world. 
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Arr. VIII.—Lrrerary ayp Criricat Notices. 


1. Memores or Rosert Hatpane AND JAMES ALEXANDER HALDANE, 
By Alexander Haldane, Esq. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 
1853. 


Wauen a church that has sunk into lukewarmness, or fallen into great 
errors, is to be revived, and an important reformation accomplished, 
persons peculiarly fitted by their endowments and training to work 
such a change, are usually raised up and made its instruments. 
Such were Wickliffe, Jerome of Prague, and Huss. Such were 
Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, and Knox; such were Wesley, Whit- 
field, and Edwards. Though they were in a measure made what 
they were, by the conditions in which they lived, yet none in* any 
considerable degree like them, have appeared on the theatre of the 
world since, nor any that could have filled their places. They were 
as peculiar in their great intellectual characteristics, as they were in 
the agencies they exerted ; and each of them stamped his own dis- 
tinctive features on the vast train who became his followers. Such 
also, in their spheres—a narrow one, indeed, compared to those which 
were filled by the illustrious individuals we have named—were the 
excellent men whose memoirs are detailed in this volume. Though 
not eminent for talents, nor fitted for that species of agency that was 
exerted by Calvin and Edwards, they were admirably qualified by 
their strong practical sense, courage, energy, fervor, dignity, prudence, 
and perseverance, for the scene in which they were called to labor, 
and the reformation they were the means of accomplishing. 
The church of Scotland had, towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, lost in a large degree the high characteristics that had distin- 
guished it during the long period of its persecutions; the great 
doctrines of redemption once proclaimed with so much emphasis and 
fervor, had fallen into much neglect, and by many been rejected ; and 
a religion of mere morals and forms had taken the place of a living 
piety. At that crisis, these men, who were bred for the navy, and 
spent several years on the sea, were arrested by the Spirit of God, 
and led, in consequence of the great change wrought in their views 
and tastes, to relinquish that profession, and at length to devote 
themselves to the spread of the gospel. James, the younger, spent a 
part of several years in traversing the north of Scotland, and the 
Shetland and Orkney Isles, and preaching the great doctrines of 
redemption, usually in the open air, to crowds that gathered to hear . 
him. And his labors were attended with signal success. Great num- 
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bers were converted, churches that had sunk into languor were reviv- 
ed, and ministers were roused to a more discriminating and emphatic 
inculeation of the truth. He at length became the pastor of a church 
in Edinburgh, that had been formed under the auspices of his brother, 
and continued to labor there with eminent diligence and success to 
the close of his life. Robert, the elder, acted an equally conspicuous 
and influential part in a different sphere. Inheriting an ample for- 
tune, he devoted his means with a noble liberality to the promotion 
of religious and charitable objects, and especially to the preparation 
ef young men for the ministry, for which he instituted a school at 


Edinburgh and at Gosport, where nearly three hundred were edu- , 


. cated, and to the erection of edifices for the new congregations that 
were formed in consequence chiefly of his brother’s and their labors. 
He devoted himself assiduously, also, to his own cultivation, and 
became qualified by his intimate knowledge of the Scriptures, and the 
skill with which he wielded his pen, to act with effect on the public 
through the press. In 1816, he went to the continent, and spent a 
considerable time at Geneva and Montauban, where he became the 
means of leading a number of the young men who were pursuing 
the study of theology there, to the knowledge of the great doctrines of 
Christ’s expiation, justification by faith in his blood, regeneration by 
the Spirit, and other kindred truths, and led the way, thereby, to 
the establishment of the evangelical schools now flourishing there, 
from which the pastors have proceeded who are rekindling the light of 
the gospel in many districts of France, where it had long been 
extinguished. 

After his return from the continent, he took a conspicuous and 
influential part in the controversy which agitated Scotland especially, 
respecting the publication by the Bible Society of the Apocrypha 
with the sacred canon; and published a work on the evidences of 
Christianity, which received a large circulation ; a work on the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, which is among the best on the subject ; and 
a commentary on the Romans, which is held in esteem. After 
having thus labored with eminent judgment, fidelity, and success in 
their several fields, the elder closed his life at his seventy-ninth, and 
the younger at his eighty-third year. 

The volume is of unusual interest, and deserves an attentive study 
by the ministers of the gospel especially, and candidates for the 
sacred office, both for the force and dignity of the characters which 
it delineates, and the exemplifications it presents of the methods 
which God takes to call his chosen people into his kingdom, and the 
blessings with which he crowns the faithful preaching of the great 
doctrines of redemption. 
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2. Tue Inspiration oF THE Scriptures; a Review of the Theories 
of the Rev. Daniel Wilson, Rev. Dr. Pye Smith, and the Rev. Dr. 
Dick; and other Treatises. By Alexander Carson, LL.D. New 
York: Edward Fletcher. 1853. 


THE questions whether the Scriptures are inspired; and if so, what 
the nature of their inspiration is; are among the most essential that 
have ever been agitated in the church; and have of late years 
acquired a fresh importance from the mistaken views that have been 
advanced in respect to them, and the disposition that now extensive- 

ly prevails, to regard the Bible as in no higher sense the word of 
God, than any other works of poets, sages, or orators, that bear the 
marks of a superior genius. Those who reject its inspiration, usually, 
and as a matter of necessity, reduce its authority to a level with their 
own opinions, and make their speculative notions the medium 
through which they contemplate its narratives of extraordinary 
events, and its doctrinal teachings, and the mould into which they 
endeavor to cast its meaning. There is, in fact, no consistent 
medium between the reception of the Bible as absolutely the word of 
God, in its language as well as its thoughts, and the naturalism of 
Morell, who regards himself as much inspired, especially in his 
mioments of superior illumination, as Isaiah or Paul were. This view 
of the absolute inspiration of the Scriptures is held by Dr. Carson, 
and sustained by a copiousness of reasons and force of logic, that 
few writers are capable of displaying. His criticisms, especially of 
Messrs. Wilson and Smith, are marked by uncommon keenness of 
discrimination. Of the latter writer he formed a just estimate, as 
deficient in penetration, easily led away by novel and specious 
theories, and ambitious of mingling in the discussions of the learned 
on subjects of which, though he had a large knowledge of books, he 
was but very imperfectly master. We wish this volume may be widely 
circulated. It should be studied especially by those of every rank who 
assume the office of religious teachers, and will be read with interest 
and instruction by the intelligent and considerate of all classes. 


3. Ourtines oF Morat Scrence. By Archibald Alexander, D.D., 
Jate Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 1852. 


Tuene is no subject in the investigation of which the narrow limits 
within which our powers are circumscribed, and the uncertainty of 
our judgments, have been more strikingly exemplified, than the mind 
itself. It would seem natural to suppose that the processes that 
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take place within us of which we are conscious, would be more 
easily and thoroughly understood by us than anything else :—that 
respecting the grounds, nature, and relations of the acts of perception, 
judgment, emotion, affection, and volition, with which the attention 
is continually occupied, and that arise in so great a variety of 
circumstances, and are repeated so many myriads and millions 
of times, no reom could remain for mistake or uncertainty. Yet, in 
fact, there is no theme in respect to which a greater diversity of 
theories has been framed, or in regard to which men ‘have fallen 
into more extraordinary and dangerous mistakes. This is especially 
true of the notions that have been held in respect to our moral 
nature. There is no branch of knowledge the history of which more 
strongly demonstrates the necessity to us of a divine revelation in 
order to give us assurance of the truth on subjects that apparently 
lie most adequately within the sphere of our unassisted powers. 

This volume is the work of a mind excellently fitted for the task 
of stating the great elements of moral science, by clear perception, 
sound judgment, facility in analysing the operations of the mind, 
and large reading and observation ; and it presents an uncommonly 
simple, intelligible, and just view of the great outlines of the subject. 
The topics are presented in a natural order; the definitions are con- 
cise and perspicuous; suitable ,illustrations are given; and the 
answers to sceptics and other objectors are acute and effective. He 
holds that the mind has all the faculties that are requisite to consti- 
tute it a moral agent; that conscience is a distinct and original 
power or susceptibility; and that there is an inherent difference 
between good and evil actions. He rejects the theories, accordingly, 
of Clarke, Wollaston, Edwards, Smith, and Paley, respecting the 
foundation of virtue, and confutes their errors. He discards the 
theory of a self-determined will, and shows that the mind puts 
forth its volitions for reasons of which it is conscious. He "points 
out the fact also, which is much overlooked by speculatists, that a 
large share of the voluntary acts, are mere acts of thought and 
exercises of affection, as in study, reflection, contemplation, invention, 
and revery, in disconnexion with any external agency. The number 
of topics treated in so brief a space is very great, and they are 
exhibited with a completeness, perspicuity, and ease, that render them 
intelligible, and invest them with interest to readers of all classes. 


4, Anorenr Eoyrpr unperR THE Poaraous. By John Kenrick, M.A. 
In two volumes. Redfield: New York. 1852. 


Tr is a remarkable fact, that the only nations that have, at their ori- 
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gin, possessed a knowledge of the arts and a high degree of civiliza- 
tion, are those that first rose into power after the deluge. Those of 
a later period appear to have begun in a rude and barbarous state, 
and such of them as became civilized, drew their knowledge of the 
arts and of letters from the more ancient that were already in posses- 
sion of them. No instance, at least, is known within the last three 
thousand years, of a people’s rising, by their own unaided exertions, 
from a state of rudeness to a high grade of cultivation and refine- 
ment; nor, were all who now dwell in the circuit of the Christian 
world struck from life, is there amy reason to suppose that the 
remaining population of Africa, of Northern Asia, the northern and 
southern extremes of this continent, and the islands of the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans, would ever emerge from their present debased 
condition. The first nations, however, appear, at the earliest date to 
which they can be traced, to have been as familiar with the arts, and 
to have reached as high a measure of cultivation, as at several cen- 
turies later. The Egyptians and the Pheenicians, the inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia and of Hindostan, were in possession, to all appear- 
ance, at their origin, of a great variety of useful inventions, and had 
as large a knowledge of letters, of mechanics, of chemistry, of hus- 
bandry, and of architecture, and as settled a civil polity, as a 
half dozen centuries afterwards. How is this to be accounted for, 
unless they drew their arts, learning, and civil institutions from their 
ancestors beyond the flood ? 

These volumes present a very accurate, comprehensive, and inte- 
resting view of the character, polity, arts, monuments, and history of 
the most remarkable of those first nations, the Egyptians. The 
author first depicts the geography of Egypt, its climate, soil, and pro- 
ductions, and the sites and remains of the ancient eities ; next, the 
people and language, their agricultural, mechanical, commercial, and 
warlike pursuits ; their life, manners, and dress ; their fine arts, their 
letters, and science ; their religious doctrines and rites ; their modes of 
sepulture, and finally their civil polity and history, down to the era 
of the Ptolemies in the third century before Christ; and they are 
treated with excellent judgment. Mr. Kenrick indulges in none of 
the rash assumptions and crude declamation which have defaced the 
pages of many who have written, especially on: the arts and the 
chronology of that people. He is never superficial. He makes him- 
self master of all the questions he discusses, forms his opinions with 
caution, and expresses them with modesty. is style is perspicuous 
and neat; his descriptions sufficiently full, and his narrative clear 
and rapid. These are high merits; and they render his work better 
adapted to vield the reader the information and entertainment he 
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seeks in such a history, than any other with which we are 
acquainted. 


5. Ancient Curistianiry Exempuiriep in the Private, Domestic, 
Social, and Civil Life of the Primitive Christians, and in the Insti- 
tutions, Offices, Ordinances, and Rites of the Church. By Lyman 
Coleman. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1852. 


Tue efforts that are now making to lead the Protestant churches to 
adopt the unscriptural organization, the false doctrines, and the 
superstitious worship of the Romish communion, under the pretence 
that they were elements of Christianity in its original form, and were 
transmitted from the apostolic age, render it peculiarly important 
that both ministers and private members of the evangelical denomi- 
nations should make themselves acquainted with the genuine faith, 
manners, usages, and worship of the primitive church, and the nature 
and causes of the innovations introduced from time to time, that 
finally issued in the tyrannies, corruptions, and apostasy of the 
Greek and Roman hierarchies. No one without this intimate know- 
ledge, drawn from the monuments that survive of those early ages, can 
appreciate the enormity of the pretence that the Catholic caricature 
of Christianity is its original form; or see how the doctrine with 
which the modern Romanizers begin,—that the fathers of the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries are to be taken as authoritative 
expositors of the New Testament; and the notions and practices 
which they sanctioned, be considered as transmitted from the apostles, 
—naturally and necessarily leads to the adoption of the errors, super- 
stitions, and idolatries that now form the great features of the 
Romish religion. This volume furnishes that information. Dr. 
Coleman has made himself thoronghly familiar with the subject ; 
and presents a minute and vivid picture of the characteristics of the 
Christians of the first ages in their domestic, religious, and civil rela- 
tions; of the original constitution of the churches, and the changes 
that were soon wrought in their organization ; of the order, preroga- 
tives, and manners of the clergy; of their worship, sacraments, rites, 
ceremonies, and discipline; of their edifices and sacred places ; their 
usages in respect to marriage, festivals, and the burial of the dead ; 
and the various false notions, superstitions, and debasing practices 
with which they at length became infected. Every topic of moment 
within the wide compass of these subjects is treated by him with 
sufficient fulness, and his statements are sustained by the most ample 
authorities. The work is not only eminently adapted to the use of 
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those in the sacred office; but the” variety, particularity, and 
novelty, in many instances, of the information it contains, and the 
ease and spirit with which it is detailed, will render it far more inte- 
resting and instructive to readers generally, than ordinary church 
histories. ‘ 


6. History or Provivence, as Manifested in Scripture; or, Facts 
from Scripture illustrative of the Government of God. By Alex- 
ander Carson, LL.D. New York: Edward Fletcher. 1852. 


Tue author details a great series of events recorded in the Old and New 
Testaments, in the direction of which the hand of God appeared con- 
spicuously, for the purpose of exemplifying the sway he exerts over all 
the occurrences of life ; the means by which he tries and delivers his 
people ; and the mode in which he employs the agency of his crea- 
tures to accomplish his purposes. The articles, short and spirited, 
abound with acute and striking remarks, and are adapted to leave a 
deep impression of the universality, wisdom, and graciousness of 
God’s providence, and the certainty that all the great futurities he 
has revealed are to meet a full accomplishment at their proper 
time. 


7. Daveurers or Curva; or, Sketches of Domestic Life in the 
Celestial Empire. By Eliza J. Gillett Bridgman. New York: 
R. Carter & Brothers. 1853. 


Tus is a highly interesting narrative of incidents that occurred during 
five or six years of Mrs. Bridgman’s residence in China as a mission- 
ary ; giving many details of the condition and manners of Chinese 
women especially ; and indicating a hopeful prospect that many of 
them may be brought at length to the knowledge and reception of 
the gospel. 





